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May. 
The voice of one who goes before to make 
The paths of June more beautiful, is thine, 
Sweet May! HELEN Hunv. 
——_—_——__<oo—_____—_ 


Something for Every Home. 
If our readers will turn to page 234, they will 
there find described something which should be in 
the home of every subscriber. 


——e 


Engravings for Our Subscribers. 

The portrait of Henry Ward Beecher, engraved 
expressly for our subscribers by the new process, is 
everywhere pronounced superior to any other so far 
made of the deceased orator. It will be seen, by 
referring to another page, that not only this engrav- 
ing, but those of General Logan and General Grant, 
ean be obtained by every subscriber of the American 
Agriculturist on certain conditions. 

‘ oe ee 
German Amerikanischer Agriculturist. 

The German Amerikanischer Agriculturigt is the 
only purely German agricultural periodical in the 
United States. It is furnished at the same price as 
the English. In addition to all the leading features 
of the English, it contains departments specially 
adapted for German readers. 
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We must remember that the soil in May is moist, 


them, 
> are 


and both crops and weeds, if we permit 
will get a good start, while crops gotten in lat 
liable to be caught by dry weather early in the sum- 
mer and may be greatly set back. It is ordinarily too 
late to expect good crops of spring grains, but if 
the object be to seed to grass, grass-seed and 
clover may be sowed alove early in the month, 
on good soil, encouraged by top-dressing. 
Corn.—Select varieties sure to miture in a short 
season. Mixing the seed of several kinds, ripening 
at near the same time, certainly increases the crop. 
Plant early, and near or far apart, in proportion to 
the richness of the land, but not too close.... Roots. 
—It will not doto delay sowing parsnips. If it 
comes hot they will burn up. Sugar-heets, man- 
gles and carrots will bear sowing later, but the 
crop ishurt. Get as longa season for roots as pos- 
sible. On clean ground flat culture is admissible, 
but where there are many weeds all kinds of roots 
should be sowed on rolled ridges, over plenty of ma- 
nure. Potatves planted in May generally do well; 
they may be safely cut to two or three eyes to the set. 
.Soiling Crops.—In some localities oats and peas 
may be sowed. Use any leafy kind of oats, and if 
the soil is rich, Marrowfat Peas. They give twice 
as good a crop as Canada Peas, though those are 
best on poor soil. Sow corn in drills; as a stand- 
by sweet-corn is best. One bushel to the acre will 
give best results on rich Jand, and never put corn 
on other—you waste your time. Repeat sowings. 
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Live Stock Notes. 

Horses put to hard work will almost surely show 
puffy spots under tke harness, which will soon 
make bad galls if neglected. Lift the harness and 
bathe the spots with cold water when the teams 
rest, and at evening. Make sure that collars, espe- 
cially, fit well and are smooth and hard.... if 
allowed to graze in low meadows, must have 
other feed besides—both grain and hay, and rootg 
if possible, for they likely to scour and get 
weak, and the milk gets a taint. Wheneverturned 
to grass they should have other food.... Sheep may 
be turned upon bush pastures where the brush hag 
beea cut off and the stumps are throwing up ten- 
They must not go upon summer pas- 


Cows, 


are 


der shoots. 


tures before the grass has a first-rate start.... 
Swine.—Unless skim-milk is abundant, especial 





care must be taken to have young pigs well fed 
with bran and grain and kept growing. It will not 
hurt them if they do have milk, but a setack now 
is bad forthem. If they can have the range of the 
orchard, they will destroy many insects in the larva 
and pupa states. A little constant extra care will 
make the difference of 100 pounds of pork at 
Christmas... .Poultry.—Look out for vermin ; pro- 
vide good dusting-boxes ; white-wash roosting- 
places, nest-boxes, etc., and give them all the range 
you can. Remove chicks and ducks to artificial 
brooders as soon as hatched, always. 
> 
Orchard and Fruit Garden. 

If the trees were properly heeled in, planting 
may still be continued....Trees in transit in warm 
weather may either dry and the bark become shriv- 
elled, or they may become heated and the buds 
push out long white shoots. If the trees are shriv- 
elled, open a trench large enough to hold them, 
lay in the trees, and cover them so that the soil 
will come in contact with every branch and twig; 
in a week or less the bark will regain its plumpness. 
Where the buds have started prematurely, cut back 
the branches to a dormant bud....Plant cuttings 
of grape vines, currants, ete., leaving but one bud 
at the surface; crowd the soil hard against the 


lower end of the cuttings....Newly planted grape 
vines should bear but a single shoot. Layers of 


old wood may be made.... Watch for the “ currant 
worm’’; whenever ragged leaves appear, syringe 
with white hellebore, a tablespoonful of the pow- 
der to a pailful of water; repeat in five days.... 
Thoroughly weed the strawberry bed and apply a 
heavy mulch....Currants, raspberries, and all other 
fruit-bearing shrubs, will be greatly helped by a 
mulch of straw, bog hay, or other litter....If fruit 
is marketed, have boxes, ete., ready, and 
look out for a sufficient force of pickers... As 
soon as the small webs are seen in the trees, re- 
Daily jarring the plum trees, and 
is the only way 


crates, 


move them. 
eatching the curculios on sheets, 
to treat this insect. 
_ ~ 
Kitchen and-Market Garden. 
The seed catalogues are now so complete that we: 
do not need to give the times of sowing and the 
distances apart for the various seeds....In places 
are late frosts, it is well to protect 
early sown plants during the night. Seed-beds 
may be protected by light shutters of thin boards 
propped up above them. Plants in rows—early 
peas, the very earliest potatoes, etc., are readily 
protected by nailing boards together to form a V- 
shaped trough. This readily turned over the 
rows at night and in cold days. It may be placed 
to shield the rows from strong winds in day time. 
....New asparagus beds should be very sparingly 
cut the second year after planting....Early weed- 
ing is important with root-crops ; keep the spaces 
between the rows clean by the use of a hand-culti- 
yator in small gardens, and a horse implement in 
large ones. Cut out the plants with a sharp hoe, 
leaving them in little clusters six or eight inches 
apart in the row. These clusters may be thinned 
later to leave but a single plant ina place....Suc- 
cession crops should be provided for by sowing 
spinach, lettuce, sweet corn, etc., evory week or 
ten days....In the scarcity of pea brush, a wire 
trellis is the best and eheaply made substitute. 
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Flower Garden and Lawn. 

In making a new lawn, the first point is the 
proper preparation of the soil. It should be thor- 
oughly and deeply tilled, with an abundance of 
well composted manure worked into it. Then sow 
four to six bushels of seed to the acre. In making a 
new lawn, it is well to lay an edge of turf along the 
paths or roads, and along the margins of the beds 
that are to be made in the lawn....If paths or 
. walks are to be made, whatever the material, secure 
a good foundation by excavating and filling in 
broken stone to make a solid bottom....Thisis the 
month usually preferred for transplanting ever- 
greens. The essential point is to prevent the roots 
from drying. From the minute they are taken 
from the soil to the time when they go into it again, 
the roots must not dry. Shelter them from the 
sun and air, and, if possible, keep them wet. 
— 


and Window Plants. 


Greenhouse 

It depends upon the eollection whether it is ad- 
visable to clear the house and set all the plants 
outside for the summer. By proper shading and 
free sprinkling, the greenhouse can be made the 
best summer home for most plants. With window 
plants, it is generally desirable to clear the windows, 
unless, indeed, there are outside window boxes. 
The plants contained in these and baleony gar- 
dens are usually at their best in summer, and if 
they can have proper attention at that time will be 
most satisfactory. Plants that go outside should 
not be forgotten. If not set upon a pavement or 
planks, place them on a layer of coal ashes to keep 
worms from entering the pots. 

eae ae 


Artificial Hatching of Fish. 
SETH GREEN. 

4 > 

In the artificial hatching of fish eggs, there are 
three principal conditions necessary, without which 
success can rarely be attained. These are cleanli- 
ness, careful handling of the eggs and plenty of 
circulation. The importance of providing these 
can hardly be over-estimated. 

CLEANLINESS.—One of the main reasons why arti- 
ficial propagation is superior to the natural method 
is in this particular. The eggs must be kept free 
from sediment or dirt in any form whatever, or 
else they can never reach the hatching point. We 
will take the clear flowing brook as we observe it 
casually : it has the appearance of being free from 
all foreign substance, but, by examining it closely, 
we discover that in the bed of the brook a great 
deal of matter is constantly moving downward ; 
this has the tendency to cover up all eggs which 
have been cast, and, when this occurs, the egg will 
never come to maturity. In hatching eggs arti- 
ficially this is guarded against by filtering the water 
through flannel screens, and also by having a large 
tank into which the water flows before entering 
the hatchery. This gives the impurities a chance 
to settle at the bottom, and the water will become 
purer; and when it afterward flows through the 
flannel screens it is purified to a still greater extent. 
But even with these precautions a great deal of 
sediment will force itself through into the hatch- 
ing apparatus, and the eggs have to be looked over 
and feathered nearly every day in order to keep 
them bright and clean. The hatching apparatus 
itself needs frequent washing to keep it free from 
the matter which accumulates on it. Without the 
observation of scrupulous cleanliness, artificial 
propigation would not, in this respect, be superior 
to the natural. . 

CAREFUL HANDLING.—This, in my opinion, is a 
most important consideration, and one that cannot 
be over-estimated. Some persons claim that there 
are stages in the development of the eggs when 
they can be handled very roughly, and will stand a 
great deal of abuse without injury. This: is con- 
trary to my experience. From the time the egg is 
first taken, until it is hatched, the utmost caution 
should be taken to prevent any ill-usage. While 
there is undoubtedly a certain period when the 











eggs are less liable to be killed by exposure to 
some amount of hardship than at other times, still, 
I find that the most careful treatment we can give 
them is none too good, and the more gentle we are 
with them the larger a percentage of strong and 
vigorous fish breaks through the shell of the egg. 
Even in ‘‘ feathering” them over with the bearded 
side of a feather in search for dead eggs, it would 
be better if the eggs were not touched, but simply 
moved by the agitation of the water. It is also 
important that the eggs should always be entirely 
under water while examining them. ‘ Handle 
with care’ is an injunction, the common sense and 
value of which wiil demonstrate itself to anyone, 
as his experience in fish culture extends, 

PLENTY OF CrRCULATION.—The object to be 
kept in view in the construction of apparatus for 
hatching fish eggs is to have it so arranged that 
the eggs or spawn will receive the coustant action 
of flowing water without being washed away. By 
“‘plenty of cireulation,” is meant sufficient to 
keep the eggs slightly in motion, but not enough 
to move them violently. The eggs of some 
fishes are much lighter than those of others. For 
instance, those of the trout and salmon. are much 
heavier, and more bulky, than those of the shad or 
white-fish. Consequently, different apparatus has 
to be used in the hatching of different kinds of 
fishes. A successful fish-hatching apparatus should 
be so coustructed that the water circulates freely 
around each individual egg, and this current must 
not be allowed to cease from the time the eggs are 
first put in, until the fishes are hatehed. Absence 
of cireulation results in sure death to the eggs, 
and this is one of the reasons why so few eggs, cast 
naturally, preducea fish. The egg must be for- 
tunate, indeed, to become located in as favorable 
a position as can be given to it under artificial 
propagation. Taking into consideration the num- 
ber of egys cast by all kines of fish, I do not be- 
lieve the average of those hatehed is more than 
one ina thousand, and this is a liberal estimate. 
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Some Western Weeds. 


PROF, CHAS. E. BESSEY, NEB. 
—~> 


Many of the well-known weeds of the East have 
already obtained firm foot-hold upon the prairies 
and plains. The pioneer carries weed seeds with 
him, wherever he goes. In the old times of the 
wagon trains, the mud—which clogged the wheels 
of heavy wagons—carried for hundreds of miles the 
seeds of many aweed. All along these old trails, 
long, long ago, Dog-fennel sprang up, marking the 
road distinctly with its green growth and well- 
known odor. Purslane was introduced in the same 
way, and many years before the soil was broken 
up by the plow, the seeds ef this troubiesome 
weed were scattered far and wide upon the plains, 
ready to come up and vex the soul of the tidy far- 
mer. Ox-eye daisies and Canada thistles have been 
more slow in their westward journeying, but here 
and there some of these may be found. I have 
seen many patches of Canada thistle in Iowa, and 
a few Ox-eye daisies, but none west of the Missouri 
river. Upon the plains, the most conspicuous weeds 
are the Rag-weeds and the Sunflowers. The Great 
Rag-weed (Ambrosia trifida) is here, indeed great. 
It often forms dense thickets, from ten to fifteen 
feet in height, and its stem is often as thick as a 
man’s wrist. Its sister, the Lesser Rag-weed (A. 
psilostachya), is scarcely less tall and stout, often 
reaching a height of ten to twelve feet. The rich, 
loose soil, after being stirred up in eultivation, ap- 
pears to be admirably adapted to theiregrowth in 
greatest perfection. Not less vigorous is the growth 
of the wild Sunflowers of various species. The 
most common 1s the original of the ordinary, cul- 
tivated Sunflower of the gardens (Helianthus annu- 
us). It grows everywhere ; in fields, along fences, 
by the roadside, along ditches and streams, upon 
the highlands, on the lowest and wettest soils, in 
the villages, towns, cities, etc., etc. It is a beau- 
tiful plant, but even its beauty has not saved it 
from becoming a nuisance. 

The lower lands are filled with seeds of various 











species of Polygonum, a genus containing the 
Smartweeds, and other plants resembling them. 
Smartweeds, proper, are not particularly abundant, 
but several species looking much like them, with- 
out the ‘‘smarting’’ property, are found in the 
greatest numbers. The fields of corn, upon low 
lands, are often so filled with these weeds as to 
make walking through them troublesome, the 
plants attaining a height of three or four feet. As 
an offset to these pests, we are not so much 
troubled with “Spanish Needles’? (Bidens sp.) as 
are the farmers in the older States. 

The weedy grasses are, mainly, the usual ones of 
the older States. Thus the Fox-tails, yellow and 
green (Setaria glauca and S. viridis), are already 
everywhere, occupying the ground with their use- 
less growths. Barnyard grass (Panicum Crus-galli), 
Tickle grass (Agrostis scabra) and Old-Witch grass 
(Panicum capillare) abound. . The two Jast named 
spread with amazing rapidity in this country of 
open fields and prairies, swept by almost constant 
breezes. The bushy, spreading heads break off, 
and are carried by the winds for long distances, 
dropping their seeds here and there throughout 
their mad journeying. The light soil favors es- 
pecially the Squirrel-tail grass (Hordewm jubatum), 
and the Sand-burr (Cenchrus tribuloides). The for- 
mer is a beautiful grass, but altogether too com- 
mon and intrusive to be admired. In the spring 
and early summer its light-green, long-bearded 
heads wave gracefully in the wind, but later these 
same heads break up, and the sharp-barbed beards 
begin to blow about and work their way into clo- 
thing, and into the wool and hair of domestic ani- 
mals. The Sand-burr lines the borders of roads 
and walks; it invades the inclosures about the 
farm buildings, and even encroaches upon the 
door-yard, where itis the terror of the barefoot 
boy, whose unprotected feet are often filled with 
the barbed points of the prickly burrs. 

Some portions of the plains are covered in the 
spring with the tall growth of the Porcupine grass 
(Stipa spartea), each grain of which is enclosed in 
a sharp pointed sheath, tipped with a beard from 
four to six inches long. The points are strongly 
barbed, andre so sharp that they easily penetrate 
the skins, and bury themselves in the flesh of ani- 
mals. Dogs and sheep are even severly injured by 
them, and, occasionally, death has resulted from 
their presence in great numbers. 

Perhaps, the most interesting of the weed plants 
of the plains are the “ Tumble-weeds.’? The most 
common species is one of the Pig- weeds (Amaran- 
tus albus), 2 pant well-known in the East, where it 
grows tall and spreading. Upon tle plains it is a 
low, round-topped plant, with rigid, up-curved 
branches. Inthe autumn the main stem breaks 
offat the ground, and the spherical top rolls and 
tumbles in the wind, carrying its seeds for many 
a mile. Several other plants, in this region, assume 
the round-top shape, and break away at the base 
in autumn, and become Tumble weeds. In some 
of these Nature actually forms a joint at the 
point upon the stem where the break is to take 
place, so that the winds can the more easily free 
the rolling ball with its freight of ripened seeds. 
—> oe 

LOCATION OF PRAIRIE Farm Buiiprnes.—R. G. 
Newton, Faulkton, D. T., writes us: In locating 
the buildings on a prairie farm, the position of the 
barn should be so that the entrance may be from 
the west. The prevailing winds coming from the 
northwest, the snow is drifted badly on the south 
and east sides, and, of coarse, the north side should 
be closed tight during winter. A shed large en- 
ough to drive a team under, protecting the en- 
trance to the barn, and the doorway wide enough 
that the team can go through it without being un- 
harnessed, will pay many times the cost of build- 
ing, and the benefit will be keenly appreciated 
some wintry day when you come home late with a 
frolicsome blizzard making things lively. Ifa wind- 
break is planted, it should not be less than fifty feet 
from the path between the house and barn, or the 
drifts will accumulate very deep in a bad season. 
The shed and barn doors should be hung on 








| rollers, if possible, and run inside of the building. 








The New York Dairy and Cattle Show. 
a 

Some of the most prominent and wealthy citizens 
of New York, who are also breeders of dairy cattle, 
have united to pledge the sum of $20,000 for the 
expenses of a great Dairy Exhibition and Cattle 
Show, to be held in this city, at Madison Square 
Garden, for five days, beginning on the 10th of May. 
They have associated with themselves the gentle- 
men named below, as an Executive Committee, into 
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There are several hundred dollars in special prizes 
offered for Jerseys. Park & Tilfurd offer three 
$100 prizes for butter, and so there are likely to be 
additional inducements for exhibitors from all 
parts of the country to contribute freely of their 
cattle and their products. The railroads are, be- 
sides, promising excursion trains and low fares, so 
that our friends from the country will be able to 
visit the show at moderate expense. 

The motive power used to run the machinery 


JERSEY COW EUROTAS 


whose hands the management of the entire affair is 
placed, and it is not too much to say that in execu- 
tive ability, thorough practical knowledge, and 
high personal character, there are no better men. 
Their names are a guarantee that the programme 
will be fully carried out, that there will be no favor- 
itism, that they will have no personal interests to 
forward, and that all will be heartily interested to 
make the show in each particular, and in the whole 
grand conception, a success. As organized, the 
Executive Committee consists of : 

Edward Burnett (President Bay State Agricultu- 
ral Society), President. ° 

John I. Holly, Secretary and Treasurer, repre- 
senting Jersey cattle, office, 81 New St., New York. 

E. F. Bowditch, representing Guernseys, Fram- 
ingham, Mass. 

Gerritt Smith Miller, representing Holsteins, 
Peterboro, N. Y. 

Francis H. Appleton, representing Ayrshires, 23 
Court St., Boston. 

J. T. Hyde is Assistant Secretary, 48 Broad St.; 
Dr. J. P. Battershall is the Chemist, and Dr. W. J. 
Coates, V. 8., is the Veterinary Surgeon. 

Madison Square Garden occupies the entire block 
between Fourth and Madison Avenues and 26th 
and 27th streets. It is entirely enclosed, abund- 
antly light, consists of a broad arena surrounded 
by raised seats, stalls for cattle, suites of extensive 
halls and rooms for the show of dairy implements 
and dairy products, and has plenty of room for 
thousands of spectators. We go to press too early 
to report the entries in full, but enough are made 
and promised to warrant us in saying that the four 
great breeds of dairy cattle—Jerseys, Guernseys, 
Holsteins and Ayrshires, will be represented by the 
most famous and best specimens in the country; 
that there will be a magnificent show of Dairy 
Products, and that in the line of Dairy Implements 
and the Working Dairy, the show will probably 
surpass anything ever before seen. 

We are promised a view of all the prominent 
centrifugal milk and cream separators running, 
of all the most improved dairy apparatus working 
or in working order, of several complete systems 
of dairies for butter making, of the manufacture of 
Neufchatel cheese, and of the making of the fash- 

_ionable beverage Koumis. 

The Society offers $10,000 in prizes, which are 
divided so as to make the individual prizes exceed- 
ingly attractive, while in addition to these the 
Holstein-Friesian Society has appropriated $1,000 
to duplicate all first prizes awarded to Holstein 
cattle and all prizes to Holstein milk products. 





will be furnished by a large electrical engine, fur- 
nished by the Sprague Electric Motor Co., which 
will be a most interesting and novel sight of itself. 

Prizes are offered only for the four great Milch 
breeds, namely: Holsteins (Holland Cattle), Ayr- 
shires, Jerseys and Guernseys. We have exerted 
ourselves to learn what famous representatives of 
these breeds we may expect to have, and present, 
on the adjoining page, portraits of those almost 
certain to be present ; and if so, they will form for 
many the greatest attractions of the show. 

Euvotas, one of the most famous living Jer- 
seys, Will make her last public appearance at this 
time. She was bred by the late Col, R. M. Hoe, sold 
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tonics, or the use of oilmeal, and the butter was 
weighed after thorough working, and before sgalt- 
ing. This performance gave great value to her 
calves, ‘Michael Angelo’? was bought as a calf 
by Miller & Sibley, for $12,500, and was yal- 
ued by them at $25,000. Among her most famous 
calves are, ‘‘ Duke of Darlington,” which is at the 
lead of the Darlington herd, and ‘ Ramapo,” 
owned by Lawson Valentine, of Houghton Farm. 
The last son of hers that was sold brought $2,650, 
about two years ago. Her grand-daughter, the 
famous ‘‘ Bomba,” by her twenty-one-pound test 
in seven days, several months after calving, and on 
grass and light feed, added also to her fame. 
‘“‘Eurotas’’ will be sixteen years old in August, has 
been a regular breeder and is in excellent health. 
Her sire was an imported English-bred Jersey bull 
** Rioter 2nd,’’ and her dam the famous ‘ Alphea,” 
bred by Col. Hoe. 

Holstein Cow, Clothilde, 1308.—Perhaps the most 
famous @ow in the world at the present time is the 
imported Holland cow Clothilde, 1308, the property 
of Smiths, Powell & Lamb, of Lakeside Farm, near 
Syracuse, N.Y. This wonderful cow closed a milk 
test of one year August 17th, 1886, having yielded 
the enormous total of 26,021 pounds 11 ounces of 
milk within the year. During the year specially 
appointed committees, and private individuals of 
wide reputation, were present repeatedly, at differ- 
ent periods, and attest the accuracy of the record 
inevery way. She was dropped in Holland in March 
1879, was selected by her owners in person as atwo- 
year old, and imported in October,1880. Her three- 
year old record was 15,622 pounds 2 ounces, and her 
four-year old record was 17,930 pounds 3 ounces. 
The six-year-old record above given took the world 
by surprise. Suchayield of milk was never before 
heard of, and, as was natural, there were many 
unbelievers who freely expressed their doubts. 
The noble cow has, however, lived down any 
doubts that might have been entertained, and the 
well-known character of her proprietors, the fair- 
ness of the record, and the character of the many 
gentlemen who vouch for single day’s milkings 
certainly establishes the eredibility of the record. 
Her daughters—she has had five—appear to be 
following as fast as they can in her footsteps, 





HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN COW CLOTHILDE (1308), 


by him as a heifer to Mr. A. B. Darling of the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, and has been at home at his fine farm 
at Darlington, N. J., ever since, and there she will 
end her days. Her fame came when her astonishing 
butter test was made, continuing through the year. 
She gave 778 pounds, 1 ounce of butter in eleven 
months and six days, and had a fine calf within the 
year. This performance stood long unrivalled, and 
has only been recently excelled. She was well, but 
not excessively, fed, without the aid of stimulants, 





Clothilde 2d, the oldest, has recently completed 
a four-year-old record of 23,602 pounds, 10 ounces, 
surpassing her dam’s record at the same age, and 
placing her, next ber dam, as the greatest milker 
in the world. Clothilde is a large cow, weighing 
1,600 pounds, and measuring twenty-five inches be- 
tween the points of the hips. Like all great milkers, 
she possesses the wedge form; enormous milk 
veins, and the characteristics of her race in great 
perfection. The cow is worth coming 1,000 miles 


— 








1887.] 


to see and may be counted on as only one of the 
extraordinary attractions of the great show. 
Among the Guernseys confidently expected is 
Jolie 2d, imported by Mr. J. W. Fuller, of Cata- 
saqua, Pa. She is one of the most famous and best 
cows of this breed in the country and exhibits the 
peculiarities of the breed in great perfection. She 
is near calving, and this may interfere with her 
being shown. When fresh she gives 33 quarts of 
milk a day, and her milk veins are a show of them- 








of foundation as fast as the combs become filled 
by the queen, or if you have full combs of honey 
held over from last year, uncap them, and set in 
the center; the bees will remove the honey, and 
the queen will commence to fill them at once with 


eggs. If the comb contains drone cells, all the 
better. As soon as drones commence to hatch— 


about the 15th of May, generally—divide the strong- 
est colonies, taking the part containing the queen 
to the hew stand. The queenless part of the old 





THE IMPORTED GUERNSEY COW JOLIE 2D (2209). 


selves, entering the abdominal wall near the brisket 
and by no less than seven or eight openings. She 
won first as the best cow on the [sland of Guernsey 
in 1884, her full sister, ‘‘ Flukes,”’ a cow of great 
fame, standing second. The extreme yellowness 
of the skin is noticeable. 

Ayrshire Cow, Duchess of Smithfield, 4256.—The 
Ayrshire part of the great show will have no more 
famous or better cow than the Duchess of Smith- 
field, She has an official record of 463% pounds of 
milk in seven days, and a butter record of nineteen 
pounds six ounces in the same length of time, 
while within the year she gave 10.748 pounds of 
milk. This places her, as regards records, at the 
head of the Ayrshires, so far as they have been 
tested. She is a cow of great perfection of form 
and of course great beauty. She was dropped 
December 20th, 1876, won first at the Rhode Island 
State Fair in 1879 and 1881, and second at the New 
York State Fair in 1882. She is the property of H. 
R. C. Watson, Esq., of West Farms, New York, 
and is certainly one of the most beautiful and use- 
ful Ayrshires in the country. 

ee a — 


Care of Bees in May. 


WM. B. TREADWELL, 
> 

Large quantities of brood are reared this month, 
and after the red buds of the soft maple have put 
forth their heads there wiil be plenty of natural 
pollen for the bees to gather. If there are no maples 
or willows in your immediate vicinity, take 
some unbolted rye-flour, mix it with saw-dust or 
cut straw, and set ina sunny corner, sheltered from 
the wind, when, if the bees require it, they will 
carry it freely. In localities where there is honey 
in the blossoms at this the bees will 
gather it very rapidly, and the more honey they get 
the faster the stock increases. Where there are 
not enough honey-produceing flowers, by all means 
feed, at the entrance, say about a gill of hot feed 
every night. By feeding thus, your stocks will 
increase very rapidly, and when the honey com- 
mences to flow, you will have strong stocks to 
gather it. Again, should there be honey in the 
blossoms, and cold and rainy weather sct in, feed 
as above, for should the weather continue coid, 
the bees would naturally commence to destroy the 
work already accomplished, by tearing out and de- 
stroying the hatching brood. 

If you keep your bees for increase alone, feed 
them every night, and continue to do so until honey 
can be gathered in abundance. Insert new combs 


season, 





stand will commence to rear a queen at once. 
Keep adding frames of foundation to both divi- 
sions, and they will soon be ready to divide again. 
But beginners should never try to more than double 
their stocks in one season. 

If the production of honey is an object, then, as 
soon as the bees commence to‘ hang out,” put on 
your top boxes, and keep replacing the full boxes 
with empty ones. Bees very often hang out ‘ for 
the want of something to do,’’ because the boxes 
are fullof honey. Then they begin to hatch mis- 
chief by building queen cells and by leaving the 
hive ina body. In this case, the extractor is very 
essential, ana can be brought into good play by 
emptying a few frames in the brood-nest. In case 
of swarming, put the swarm on frames only half 
filled with foundation, and set the boxes on at 
once. This will give better results, if box-honey 





AYRSHIRE COW DUCHESS 


is desired, than it would if the frames were filled 
with foundation. There being so many bees, they 
cannot all work in the brood-nest, so they must 
necessarily go to the boxes. If extracted honey 
is desired, fill the frames with foundation. 

If you have stocks in old box-hives, transfer 
them to movable frames, and the proper time to do 
this is now, while the fruit trees are in bloom. Be 
careful and do not keep the brood-nest open too 
long in the forepart of this month, lest the brood 
becomes chilled. Look out for robbers, if there is 
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no honey to be gathered. Keep a close watch for 
the moth miller, as with every one you kill now 
you destroy four generations for the season. Get 
all new hives and boxes ready for swarms, as the 
secret of success in keeping bees is being ready at 
the proper time, so as to be able to render the 
necessary assistance to the bees the moment it is 
needed, and thereby avoid loss, 





Working the Highways. 


In many sections of the East, there is a growing 
dissatisfaction with the old method of working 
roads, i.e., where each resident along a certain 
“beat,” or road-section, works out his assessed 
time thereon. The general result of such labor is 
poor roads. People nowadays want something 
better than is furnished by the old road system, 
and the advent of improved road-working imple- 
ments shows that better roads are easily obtainable. 

In 1874 a law was enacted in New York State 
enabling any town in the State to change its sys- 
tem of working and repairing the highways, giving 
the Highway Commissioners power to contract for 
the working of all or any part of the road district 
in the town under their jurisdiction, and they can 
let the same to the lowest bidder, or hire the work 
performed by days’ work. A sum of money, at 
least equivalent to the value of the day’s work 
to be assessed at commutation prices, may «be 
levied and collected like any other tax, and the 
amount of such tax is tu be determined by the 
Highway Commissioners, 

This is the basis of the so-called contract system. 
it has evident advantages, yet it is not without 
certain disadvantages. The prevailing arguments 
against it are that persons not owning real estate 
or personal property are, of course, exempt from 
taxation, and consequently from road-working ; 
under the old system they are assessed one day at 
least, and must work or commute. And taxpayers, 
already burdened, it may be, object to the payment 
in cash for labor which they can perform them- 
selves without great inconvenience. Here the ob- 
jection to the old system may be mentioned, viz., 
that labor on the highway is one thing, on the 
farm another. Everyone knows that, as a rule, 
the day’s work on the road is ‘‘ cut short at both 
ends’’; that boy’s labor often counts as man’s 
labor ; that the roads are worked once in the 
spring for all the year, and at a time when such 





OF SMITHFIELD (4256). 





work may not be most needed ; that the day is 
often nothing more nor less than a holiday. If 
perfect roads are the desideratum, the old system 
fails to furnish them, or only in exceptional cases. 
The contract system is more expensive until the 
road-beds are once put in good order, then less 
money need be expended upon them, And yet, if 
a man values his time and labor at the low price 
of one dollar per day, the expense objection is 
largely overcome. Where the contract system is 
adopted and once fairly tried it is not often rejected. 
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The ABC of Agriculture—V. 
> 

In our previous consideration of the improve- 
ment of soils, we have named exposure to the sun, 
tillage, fertilization and drainage, and considered 
in the last article particularly that fertilization 
which is almost inseparably associated with the 
increase of the organic matter in soils, or the main- 
tenance of a suitable proportion of the same. 
THB RELATIONS OF THE SOIL TO WATER 


are so intimatély connected with the subject of till- 
age, fertilization and warmth of the soil, that 
we will do well to consider some of them before 
proceeding farther. 

Soils often retain for a long time more water 
than is good for crops, and when this dries away 
they will be found to be in many cases the driest 
of all soils, except, perhaps, blowing sands, which 
can bardly be called soils. Other soils are perpet- 
ually water-soaked, while others are wet in the 
spring and in wet seasons, but though cold and late, 
are nevertheless tillable in favorable years. All 
such soils need to have the water artificially re- 
moved. The water may come solely from the rains ; 
it may come from rain and water flowing from 
higher ground, or it may come up in springs from 
beneath the land itself. If it comes from other 
ground, that source should be cut off by ditches 
and the water conducted away. If it comes from 
springs, they should be found and the water from 
them conducted away, either in open ditches or in 
deep-laid covered ones, which are better, because 
the surface of the field may then be left smooth. 
Such land will usually be found to be soft upon the 
top, covered with a growth of sedge and other coarse 
plants, and lacking a good outlet for the water. 


Besides, just below the surface there is often found | 


a stratum of sand and clay almost impervious to 
water, which compels all the water to flow off over 
the surface, or remain where it is. To reclaim such 
land, the first thing is to find a favorable outflow 
for the water. This should be not less than four 
or five feet below the general surface of the field, 
but we often have to accept such an outlet as we 
can get. 

Now, water may be effectually removed from land 
by surface-drainage, but this has many obvious ob- 
jections; the passage of men and animals, and the 
cultivation of the ground tend to fill the ditches, 
and they must be kept open with much labor; be- 
sides, the face of the field is much disfigured. 
Under-drains, if well laid, avoid all this. Still, this 
is not the principal advantage of a system of under- 
drains. When water runs over the surface of land, 
it has great opportunity to remove particles of 
plant-food of various kinds, which would be, so to 
speak, filtered out of it if it passed through the 
soil. If we place drains, say, thirty to thirty-three 
feet apart and three or four feet deep, evenly laid, 
under such a soil as we are considering, the water 
in the soil will sink nearly to the level of the drains. 
It will, of course, be followed by the air, and so the 
soil will become porous, and under the influence of 
both air and water down to that depth. The soil 
thus acted upon is deepest at the drains, and notably 
a little less deep half way between them. When 
heavy showers or protracted rains come, the drains 
will run full for a time, but should be so small, if of 
tile, as not to carry all the water off too quickly, as, 
if somewhat retarded in its outflow, it will wash less 
valuable material from the soil. The rains thus 
percolating slowly through the whole aepth of the 
soil, carry with them and leave in the soil much that 
is valuable. Rain-water contains a little ammonia 
and nitric acid, both most valuable, and carbonic 
acid, which is a solvent of plant-food. Though the 
water of drains at times removes some plant-food, 
it is really very little, and the changes which take 
place in the soil, namely, drying it, warming it, 
aerating it, causing decompositions in it which ren- 
der plant-food available, and rendering the sub-soil 
accessible to the roots of plants, are of the very 
highest value. In addition to these benefits of thor- 
ough drainage, it will seem paradoxical to assert that 
DEAINGE IS A SOURCE OF MOISTURE IN THE SOIL. 


It is nevertheless true. In dry, hot weather, the 




















temperature of the soil changes rapidly, as we test 
it on the surface, and every two or three inches as 
we descend to the level of the drains. The soil of 
well-drained land is full of air, and it is a property of 
air, as of other gases, to be always in motion, espe- 
cially if it contains, dissolved in it, or as a part of it, 
any gas which is in excess of that which other ad- 
jacent air contains. The tendency is, to equalize. 
The air deep in the soil is cool, and contains little 
moisture ; the air blowing over the field is hot, and 
though anxious to take up more, yet has much more 
moisture than the cool air of the soil. According to 
the laws of diffusion of gases, the warm air pene- 
trates the soil, becomes itself cool, and leaves 
much of its moisture for the good of the plants, 
even in the day-time, while at night, if it be clear, 
the rapid radiation of heat from the soil makes the 
surface cool, so that dew deposits freely upon it, 
which is absorbed by the spongy and porous soil, and 
so the soil which is in fine tilth, and well drained, gets 
from the air moisture enough to carry its crops 
through any ordinary drought. 

When there is actually liquid water in the sub- 
soil, at the level of the drains, during a dry time, 
and the soil is fine and of an absorbent nature, the 
water will rise in it like water in a sponge, and so 
minister to the needs of plants whose roots pene- 


trate below the dry surface stratum. Thus thor- | 


oughly-drained land is found to withstand drought 
better than any other, drawing its supplies of moist- 
ure from the atmosphere, or from the subsoil, or 
from both, as the case may be. Tosecure the high- 
est benefit from drainage, it must be accompanied 
by thorough tillage. Many soils of a heavy, clayey 
nature, which are not obviously wet, so as to sug- 
gest drainage, are as much benefited by it as wet 








soils, because tillage is made easier, the subsoil is | 
rendered permeable to air and moisture, and be- | 


cause the water passes through and not over the soil. 
Drains should be laid according to a definite system, 
which we cannot here discuss; but, however and 
wherever laid, the top.of the drains should be made 
impervious to water, and all water be forced to 
enter up through the bottom. This it is generally 
easy to do by packing and ramming clay upon 
the top of the tiles for about a foot. When done, it 
is plain that the water can bring up with it very lit- 
tle silt, which might clog the drains. Tiles are far 
cheaper than any other material, in most cases. 
They cost less laid than it ordinarily costs to handle 
the stones for stone drains, even if the stones lie 
thick upon the ground. 
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Classification of Breeds of Pigs. 


There has been great confusion in the names 
of these, owing to their being called after the dif- 
ferent counties, towns and estates where bred, 
although differing little or nothing in color or 
characteristics. In consequence of this, the Agri- 
cultural Societies in Great Britain have recently 
determined to put an end to these numerous names, 
and now reduce the whole to about eight classes, 
They have taken all the white swine of the king- 
dom, and amalgamated them to three breeds, 
designating them as ‘‘Large Whites,’’ “ Middle 
Whites,” and ‘* Small Whites.” In the same man- 
ner they have named the black swine, although there 
is not so great a difference in the respective weights 
as with the whites. The three former vary, full- 
grown, from about 300 to 900 pounds. Some few 
have attained still larger weights, even as high as 
1,200 pounds ; but the pork of such is coarse and 
of inferior quality, and therefore latterly avoided. 
The three Jatter vary, full-grown, only about 250 to 
700 pounds. In consequence of their being more 
particularly adapted to turn out tender, lean, juicy 
hams and shoulders for smoking, and side-pieces 
for bacon, the Berkshire and the Tamworth breeds 
are tobe kept distinct as now; for the former 
have more or less white mipgled with their black, 
and the Tamworth reddish-brown spots on a rather 
dirty white ground. The latter are supposed to be 
descended from the large, old, original Berkshires, 


before the new improved breed was formed by 
crossing them with the Siamese, for they are marked 
like them, and still grow, when kept to full matur- 
ity, to their gross weights of 800 to 1,000 pounds, 
or, in a few instances, still heavier; but it gener- 
ally takes from two to two and a half years to 
attain such growth. The improved Berkshire ma- 
tures at twelve to eighteen months, and then 
varies from 300 to 600 pounds ; a few, though rarely, 
attain 700 pounds. We wish the above classifica- 
tions of the breeds of swine could be adopted by 
our own agricultural societies. 





A Woman's Experience in Raising 
Strawberries. 


L, ROBBINS, MASS. 

eo 
Having an hour or two each day to spare from 
housework, and wishing to earn a little money, I 


dec#led to try raising strawberries for market. 
My piece of land was fifty-seven feet long, and 


averaged fifty-seven feet wide. As soon as the 
ground could be worked in the spring, I hired a man 
to plow it, spread on six small horse-loads of stable 
manure, and harrowed it. Towards the last of May, 
I bought 300 plants, and set them out in rows three 
feet apart, and a foot apart in the row, being par- 
ticular to make the earth very firm about each plant. 
To save expense, I decided to obtain the additional 
plants needed by potting the layers in an old bed 
near by. I borrowed some two-and-a-half-inch 
pots, payirg for their use by potting and setting 
out a hundred plants for the owner. The pots were 
pressed in the ground, filled with earth, and the 
runners layered to root in them, a small stone being 
placed on each runner to keep it in position. The 
plants were ready for transplanting in two weeks, 


| and then the pots could be used again, till all rows 





were filled out. I borrowed a hand wheel-hoe, and 
kept the weeds down by using it often. Some 
weeds in the rows had to be pulled by hand, and 
the runners were cut every two or three days, allow- 
ing only a very few to take root in the narrow row. 

The last of October the bed received a final hoe- 
ing, and a little later the plants were mulched about 
two inches deep with pine needles. 

Whea the leaves began to push through the mulch 
in the spring, [ scraped it from the crown of the 
plants into the spaces between the rows; and as 
soon as the ground could be worked, I applied a bag 
of commercial fertilizer. 

Before the picking season commenced, I bar- 
gained with a market-man, a mile and a half distant, 
to take all my berries, by allowing him, as his share, 
four cents a basxet for all berries sold for twenty 
cents, and over, and three cents for those bringing 
less. In picking, I was careful to put in only sound 
fruit, to have as large berries at the bottom of the 
basket as on top, and to have them heaped as high 
as the crate would allow. It being a poor year for 
strawberries, owing to drouth, which did not affect 
my low ground, I received good prices. None were 
sold for less than fifteen cents a basket, The entire 
crop sold was 350 baskets, for which I received fifty- 
two dollars and eighty cents. Expenses were 
twenty-one dollars and fifty-five cents, leaving a 
net profit of thirty-one dollars and twenty-five 
cents, as per the following statement : 


Cr.—By 350 baskets of berries, less commission... $52.80 


pee iSO oo sei ke bie ees msaweics vas $ 3.00 
PUREPOMNS oc axeninutgbie cio ceai<s8 assis 18 
MIO scion wince sewn csew. «5:3 eos aaeee 
Plowing and harrowing ........... 2.25 
co ee eer . 4,50 
UMNEMTND Sc) Cina es a Wawiey @ie.aWiw nt 3.0 13 
Crate and baskets................. 150 
Transporting berries............. 280 
Se gE ee eee 1.00 
Postage and money order.......... 19 

AWOL ICDIGs sawed cssssavewesesols $21.55—$21.55 
Balance to credit account ............. $31.25 


The profits would have been larger if all the 
plants had been bought at once in spring, instead 
of raising them in pots, the work would have been 
much lighter and the plants more uniform. Cres- 
cent and Charles Downing were the varieties grown. 
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Sire for Road Horses. 


The best horses in the world for light service are 
pred in the United States; indeed, it may be said 
that this country yields a better class of horses for 
all work than does any other on the globe; but, 
beyond all question, our road horses are signally 
superior to those of any other land. 

There is money, good, substantial money, nor 
that in small quantity, in breeding horses well, with 
a fixed end in view. Every farmer has, or may have, 


brings, even when young, and the condition of the 
markets in cities and large towns, where good, well- 
looking horses, having good action, style, and sub- 
stance, always are in demand, and they will con- 
clude that it pays to breed well. With the fore- 
going ideas in mind, we present herewith the 
portrait of a horse possessing the most desirable 
qualities as a sire, Lawgiver, a Kentucky-bred stal- 
lion, owned by Mr. Thomas Broadfield, of Rome, 
Oneida Co., N. Y. He is a magnificent bay horse, 
with black points, except one white heel, behind, 
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the turf, which is not near-of-kin to Lawgiver. 
His warm blood, derived from Messenger, Diomed, 
Sir Archy, American Eclipse, Saltram (son of Eng- 
lish Eclipse), imported Monarch, Sir Harry, Bed- 
ford, Pantaloon, Expedition, and their fellows 
among his ancestry, gives him the faculty of im- 
parting unusual vigor and endurance to his off- 
spring, which will inherit, besides, that speed pre- 
decessor, Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, Mambrino which 
is the golden gift of Lawgivez’s immediate Chief, 
Alexander’s Abdallah, and Curtis’ Hambletonian. 
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THE TROTTING-BRED STALLION LAWGIVER 


Drawn (by Forbes) and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


a good mare; it may be not one of great intrinsic 
value, but a mare of good points, well-spirited, good 
on the road, well-modeled as a dam, with room to 
earry and ability to nourish her foal. This mare is 
eapable of doing good service in breeding. equally 
with that she renders in other labors for her owner. 

The farmer’s aim should be the production of the 
best foal possible, because it costs no more to raise 
a good than a poor colt, and there is no economy in 
using a cheap or convenient stallion, when a first- 
class one, of fit blood-lines and high quality, can be 
had fora little extra trouble and a little more money. 
Let our readers estimate the value of care in breed- 
ing by considering the prices which good stock 





and a delicate white speck on the forehead. He 
was bred by Mr. T. J. MeGibben, at Edgewater 
Stud, Ky., foaled in 1880; stands 16.2 hands, 
and weighs 1,201 pounds; he is strongly gaited, with 
fine knee-action; is lofty, finely crested, free, easy 
and powerful of movement, and well tempered; feet 
and Jegs perfect; without fault or blemish, and de- 
scended from the most vigorous strains of blood 
possessed by American horses—a fact which makes 
him prepvtent in charging bis get with his ancestral 
and personal characteristics. 

There is no horse of great exploits on the trotting 
tracks of the country, from Dexter, the king of 


twenty years ago, to Maud §S., the ruling queen of 





This is the kind of horse for farmers to select as 
a sire, if they are to look for money-producing colts 
and fillies. His character is fixed by his Jong pedi- 
gree, and he cannot help affecting his offspring, for 
such is the law of descent, There is no use in try- 
ing to breed valuable stock, if the breeder selects 
his sire at hap-hazard; breeding is a science, and 
there can be no sure outcome from either its study 
or applications unless the progenitor of the stock 
shall have been thoroughly bred. It is well to use 
a well-bred mare, whenever this is possible; but a 
strongly bred sire will unfailingly improve upon the 
most ordinarily bred dam, will more than make good 
her deficiencies, and compensate for the investment. 
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A Cottage Costing $1,800. 


D. W. KING, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK. 
> 


These drawings represent a neat design for a low- 
cost house, which can be built upon a narrow lot. 
The cellar is six feet six inches; the first story, 
nine feet, and the second story, eight feet six inches 
in height, all in the clear, The cellar extends under 
the main building only, and has the usual plank 
stairs inside, and an outside cellar entrance, with 
flag-stone steps, protected by strong batten doors. 
The foundation walls are of field stone, found in 
the immediate vicinity, 


be painted in two coats, as directed in all other 
places ; and the bath room and kitchen to be wain- 
scoted three feet high, with neat cap on top. The 
water-closet seat and top to be of cherry, hinged 
and fitted with a lid and cover to lift. Stairs to 
have yellow pine treads and risers, and cherry 
newels and rails. Mantels to be of cherry, stained 
to match other woodwork. The outside and slid- 
ing doors to be two inches thick. Sliding doors 
made with six panels; size, five feet four inches by 
eight feet. Main room doors, first story, one and- 
one half inches, by two feet eight inches by seven 
feet ; closet doors, one and one-half inches, by two 








in confinement and fed rich, sloppy food, the pig 
increases rapidly in size, but gains more in size 
than in weight. If put out with the other swine, 
on grass and exercise, its pot-belly disappears, it 
gets pointy, and loses in size, though not so much 
in weight. As it comes from the pen it is more gut 
than bone, more slop than muscle. Its flesh is soft 
and flabby. When put on harder, drier food, and 
allowed to take some exercise, both of which are 
essential to firm, sweet, wholesome flesh, the fact 
becomes painfully apparent that its growth in 
the pen has been fictitious to a considerable extent. 
This is equally true of the runty lamb or calf. It 
is put under the care of 





the wife or children and 





all laid in lime and 
cement mortar, well 
bonded, and laid to a 
line both sides. The 
foundation walls of the 
kitchen wing are built 
in trenches, three feet 
six inches below the 
grade line. All stone 
work, where exposed to 
view, should be neatly 
pointed. The first story 
contains a hall, parlor, 
dining-room and kitch- 
en, with more than the 
usual number of closets, 
a feature which delights 
the heart of every good 
house-keeper. There is 
an open fire-place iu the 
parlor, and also in the 
dining-room, provided 
each with neat mantels, 
slate hearths, and grates 
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given extra treatment 
to “bring it out.’?’ When 
the time comes to fit for 
market, it is found that 
this bringing out, by 
the only methods that 
would have proven suc- 
cessful, is on the plan 
of blowing up a silk 
bag with gas. It may 
have paid to give the 
runt all the food and 
care it has received ; but 
would it not have paid 
better to have given this 
food and care to an ani- 
mal not a runt? If an 
inferior animal gives a 
fair return for what it 
gets, a good animal 
would make a larger re- 
turn. And considering 
the small margin there 
is in feeding animals, 














we doubt if a runt ever 





for burning coal. The 
second story contains 


two large rooms, a bath 
room, and three clos- 
ets, with a hall, and stairways to the attic. The 
chimneys are of hard brick, laid in good lime mor- 
tar. Fire-placcs are faced with pressed brick. 
Range opening in kitchen will have rubbed blue- 
stone lintel. The side walls and ceilings of the 
rooms, halls, and closets are to be hard-finished on 
one good coat of lime-and-hair mortar and well sea- 
soned lath. 

The frame of the building is to be of sound, dry 
spruce, of the following sizes : 
Sills, 4 by 6 inches, 
Studding, 2 by 4 inches. , 
First-floor beams, 2 by 9 inches, 16 inches from centers, 
Second-floor *““ 2° 9 as i ee 


Attic-floor =f + 16° “ “ 
Rafters..... seg ¢ gO “ “ 


The side walls and roofs are to be sheathed with 
sound, dry, surfaced hemlock, covered with sheath- 
ing paper on the side walls, clapboarded with six- 
inch beveled, white-pine siding to the string course 
at level of second-story beams, and shingled from 
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Fig. 2.—GROUND FLOOR PLAN. 


thence with XXX white-pine shingles. 
shingled, without paper. Window frames will be 
finished with one-and-one-eighth-inch white pine 
jambs, a two-inch white pine sub-sill, and one-and- 
one-quarter inch sill ; one-and-one-eighth-inch blind 
hanging style, and one-and-one-half-inch sash, 
glazed with double-thick American sheet glass. 
The porch floor will be laid one and one-eighth inch 
thick; first and second-story floors, seven-eighths 
inch thick, all of white pine, four and one-half 
inches wide. Attic floor, of spruce. All corner 
boards, belt courses, casings, brackets, mouldings, 
crestings, cornices, finish of dormers, etc., will be 
of dry white pine. The inside finish, except the 


The roof 


mantels and stairs, of white pine, or white-wood 
Stained in the parlor. 


Dining-room and hall to 








Fig. 1.—PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF COTTAGE. 


feet four inches by seven feet. Second-story main 
room doors, one ané@ one-half inches, by two feet 
eight inches by six feet ten inches. Closet doors, 
2 inches, by two feet four inches by six feet ten 
All of these doors to have four panels; 


inches. 
| those of the main room to be raised and moulded, 
| both sides ; closet doors moulded on one side, only. 
| Front door to have three bronze butts, and its 

knobs, roses, drops, escutcheons, striking plate, 
lock and bell-pull, are to be of bronze, and its lock 
| “orange-faced”’ mortise. All otner doors to have 
| suitable locks and mineral knobs and furniture, 
with brass-faced mortise locks for inner rooms 
| and back door. Sliding-door locks to be furnished 
| on sliding-doors, rim locks on closet doors, and 
| bronzed cast-iron butts. All sash to balance with 
| Each wardrobe closet to have one dozen 
| black japanned hooks placed where directed. 

Pantry, to be fitted with shelves. Sink and laundry 

tubs furnished for kitchen. Twelve-ounce plan- 
ished bath-tub for bath room,and Harrison’s Hopper 
water-closet with No. 7 tank, which is to be sup- 
plied with water from tank in attic. Line all val- 
Jleys and flash about chimneys or other places 
witn I. C. charcoal tin. All outside wood and 
= metal work to have two good coats of paint, and all 
places that require it to be puttied. The whole 
establishment to be left in eomplete order, and 
ready for occupancy by the owner. 


weights. 


Runts.—Shall We Raise Them? 


Some animals are born ‘‘runts.”” Does it pay 
to raise them? Is it mot more economical to kill 
them as scon as their rwntiness is observed? The 
runty pigs are usually put in a pen and given tothe 
wife or daughter. She is told that if she gives it the 
slops from the house, etc., she may have what the 
hog brings when it is big and fat. The fact that 
in many cases she does not get the money when the 
hog is so!d, does not deter her from giving the pig 
all the slops and milk it can drink. It also gets 
the crusts, refuse vegetables, peelings, etc., from 


pays for what it has 

cost. It is of yet more 

doubtful propriety to breed such an animal. Its 
inferiority is an accident, but some so-called acci- 
dents are the result of natural laws. A runt may 
not give birth to runts, but the chances are good 
that it will. Besides, if fed, as runts usually are, 
on slops in a small pen, the physical condition un- 
fits it for breeding. A pampered animal, given no 
exercise, is in no condition to bear profitable off- 
spring. If the animals must be fed to maturity, 
give them to the shambles, nos to the breeding pen. 
Nor are runts less likely to die of disease than 
are other animals. It is sometimes renwarked that 
‘the runty pig never has the cholera ;’’ ‘‘the best 
animal dies first.”” This, however, is not the case. 
Vhen the runt escapes the fact is remarked always, 
borne in mind, because it is something remarkable 
and vexatious. When the runt dies, little notice is 
taken, for the loss is little. This same tendency 
of our human nature best to remember great mis- 
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Fig. 83.—SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 


fortunes leads to the remark that disease takes 
the best first. The runt is more likely to be attacked 
by disease, and more apt to die, than is the other 
animal. 

We believe that the best thing to do is to kill the 
runt at onee. If a pig ora lamb, its value can 
be but little. The loss will hardly equal the cost 
required to bring the animal to a self-supporting 
basis. In the case of a calf, a longer period of 
probation may be given; and ordinarily the chances 
are in favor of bringing a colt through. Yet we 
are of opinion that such is the inclination to keep 
rather than to sacrifice the runt, that the best ad- 
vice is to kill without delay, provided it is not 
of achoice breed and worth the cost of the extra 


| qthe kitchen ; and quite often the zeal of the woman | eare necessary to bring up to a somewhat normal 


makes the feed of the pig quite expensive. Kept 


condition, but this is not often profitable. 
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People raise and breed chickens from a variety 
of motives. There is the sordid motive of gain, 
which divides itself into all the different channels 
by which money can be made by raising fowls on 
the one hand, and breeding them on the other. 
The fowl raiser who regards the hen simply as an 
egg-laying machine, not so easily managed as an 
incubator, and costing more besides, seeks the 
most prolific layers, cares for them well, forces 
their egg-laying in every way he knows, and meas- 
ures their beauty and value by the number of eggs 
they will lay. The raiser of bro‘lers is of his ilk, 
and so is the fattener of table-fowls and capons. 
They work for the shekels, and it isan honorable 
and commendable business. We wish there were 
a great deal more of it done. Then there are fowl 
breeders who raise fowls of pure breeds, and whose 








for love; as an incidental reward they may get 
plenty of eggs. They may have large prices of- 
fered for birds out of winning coops, but that is 
not the motive of the fancier. He breeds for the 
perfection of his pets, corresponds, discusses 
points, exchanges feathers,and eggs and cockerells, 
perhaps, aiming to graft on a good point here, or 
eliminate a false color there, and he rejoices in his 
success. The group of breeds of fowls called ““Ham- 
burghs” offer to the fancier, or to him or her who 
would like to take up such a ‘‘ fancy,” one of the 
most interesting, if not the most interesting 
group, upon which he can bestow his affection 
and his care. 

The engraving presents three fowls of different 
breeds of Hamburghs, The one upon the right is 
a Silver Spangled hen. It will be noticed that 
every feather, which is of a pale, creamy-white, is 
tipped with black. The same is true of the feath- 
ers of the cock. Their neat heads are surmounted 
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The pleasure one may take in adopting such a fancy 
can hardly be exagerated, and the number of breeds 
from which one may make a selection is large. 





Marketing Poultry. 
sl 


State and Western dressed poultry is in a contin- 
ued state of dulluess in the New York markets. 
As arule the fowls have been slaughtered without 
any regard to thriftiness; to save iabor they are 
soused in hot water, so that they may be more 
easily plucked. The crops of the creatures are 
full of indigestible food, and the intestines never 
empty. This internal nastiness soaks through, 
and permeates the flesh; then the whole mass, if 
frozen bard, is thawed and refrozen and thawed 
again, until its unsavory end arrives. The poultry 
packers of Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland 
do otherwise, and far better. The consignments 





motive is to sell. They have a sort of enthusiasm 
for their beautiful and varied breeds, but for one 
as much as for another. They go from yard to 
yard and point out the fine points of one, with the 
same zest that they do that of others. They breed 
true to points and the standard that they may be 
sure to win more or less prizes at the poultry shows, 
for the reputation of the establishment, and the 
better sale of their chickens at faney prices. 
Breeders of game fowls breed to win. There is 
nothing sordid about their breeding. They sell 
nothing; all not fully up to their standard of ex- 
cellenee are killed aud eaten, though they migut 
be sold at high prices. The test is the pit, and on 
this and its influences we will not dwell. 

Now there is another class of breeders, truly 
called ‘‘ Fanciers,’? who have an enthusigsm fora 
certain breed or group of breeds, and these they 
raise and study, and try to perfect in every way in 
their power. If they have the true breeder’s in- 
stincts they succeed, and can show flocks of fowls 
with even greater pride than the gardener does his 
beds of tulips. They do not breed for money, but 


Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


‘ 
by rose-combs, the ear-lobes are white and clear, | of poultry dressed in these States show care in 


the legs slate-colored, and the skin of the body 
white. The fowl in the center is a Pencilled Ham- 
burgh cock, a very different fowl, but one of great 
beauty, each feather being crossed by several 
bands made up of delicate pencillings. The two 
breeds agree in the style of the heads and combs, 
and the color of the legs, besides being persis- 
tent layers, never wanting to sit until very old, and 
in being below medium size. The remaining fowl 
is a Black Hamburgh hen. This breed has brilliant 
black plumage, bright with irridescent hues, and 
with the other characteristics of the Hamburghs. 

Any one who will take up one or other of these 
beautiful breeds, get enthusiastic over them, cult 
and breed, and weed and cull, working for perfec- 
tion, reading about different strains, getting, or ex- 
changing and comparing fowls with other fanciers, 
may find life-long pleasure in it asa pastime. Be- 
sides, he will get a little fame, he will have plenty 
of little eggs, and will be able to sell creditable 
fowls to fanciers, or to young enthusiasts, for 
enough to pay the ordinary expenses of his yards. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


handling, and command from one to five cents per 
pound higher rates than do those of their neigh- 
bors. Occasionally, during the winter months, 
Maryland dealers forward drawn poultry to the 
Eastern States. Boston takes kindly to this cleanly 
habit, but as yet New York is shy of the innovation. 
This Maryland poultry is always sweet and well- 
fed, but the slaughterers have to learn that the 
skin of the carcass must not be torn, the crop must 
be drawn through the neck, and the intestines re- 
moved by widening sufficiently the natural vent of 
the bird; the legs should be taken off midway in 
the shank, and the claws properly cleaned and al- 
lowed to hang, as pliant nails indicate-a young and 
healthy bird; the head should not be removed, 
and the throttle must be neatly cleared of blood ; 
tke feathers must be removed dry, and the inside 
of the body wiped with a dry cloth. These car- 
casses should be placed for twelve hours in a chilling 
room, then suspended in nice crates and forwarded 
in refrigerator cars, when a little energy on the 
part of commission men would insurea good trade. 
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How to Set Barbed-Wire Fence. 
—— 

J. W. Lawrence, writing from Vernon Co., Wis., 
sends us the accompanying sketch of an end post 
of his wire fence with the following notes about 
the timber and setting the fence. He writes: ‘ The 
timber for posts should be cut when the sap 
is dormant. Midwiuter or August is a good time 
to cut post timber. They should be split, and the 
bark taken off as soon as possible after cutting the 
timber. For end posts, I select some of the best 
trees, about sixteen inches in diameter, from which 
I take cuts eight and a half feet in length, splitting 
them in quarters fur brace posts. They should be 
set four feet in the ground, which is easily done 
with a post-liole digger. When setting the brace 
post, I take a stozte eighteen inches to two 
feet in length, as much as twelve inches wide, 
and six inches or more in thickness, which 
I put down against the post, edgewise, on the 
opposite side to the brace, putting it down 
about even with the surface of the ground. This 
holds the post solid against the brace. <A heart- 
rail ten feet in length makes a good brace. I put 
one of the long posts every sixteen or twenty rods 
along the line of fence, as they help to strengthen 























WELL-BRACED BARBED-WIRE FENCE, 


it, and set lighter and shorter posts along the line 
about sixteen feet apart After the posts are set 
there should be two or three furrows turned 
against them on each side, as it helps to keep stock 
from the wire. Suchafence should be built of 
a good height. It is better to buy an extra wire 
than have stock injured. I have made a good 
deal of fence in the way described, and it stands 
well. There is no pulling over of end posts or 
sagging wire. 


Filter Trap for Cisterns. 
ae 

The accompanying diagram represents a barrel 
which is placed between the eaves-spout and the 
entrance to the cistern. In the barrel is a float, H, 
and above the float about eight inches from the 
top is a diaphragm with a hole in the center. The 
head of the barrel is replaced, but several vent 
holes are bored. In the diagram, S, represents the 
supply pipe from the roof, and F the outflow to the 
cistern. With every shower, the barrel being 
empty, or nearly so, the first flow of water brings 
most of the impurities (bird dung, leaves, dust and 
dirt,) off the roof and they are caught in the barrel 














TRAP FOR CISTERN. 


before it fills. When the water rises as high as the 
diaphragm, the float closes the hole, and the pure 
water then rises and flows into the cistern. After 
the rain the water in the barre] should be drawn off. 
It is useful for watering plants, washing flagging, 
wagons, etc. The faucet, A, should be a few 
inches above the bottom, so that the barrel will 











not get so dry as to leak in a dry time, and the 
affair should be kept under cover for the same 
cause, and painted. 


Chickens in the Horse Trough. 
—— 
Chickens have a way of leaving their drinking 
pens and ‘* fountains,” and seeking the more abun- 








FLOATING BOARD IN HORSE TROUGH. 


dant and fresher water of the horse trough. It is 
all very well so long as the trough is overflowing 
full, but when the water is low, they often lose 
their balance, fall in and drown. W. J. Cuddy, 
of Ida Co., Idaho, sends us a description of a de- 
vice, shown in the accompanying engraving, which 
is effective with him. He takes a board which 
floats at one end in the water, and rests at the 
other upon the end of the trough, being held in 
place by a twenty-penny nail driven through it. 
The board, being two inches narrower than the 
trough, floats freely, and there are no more drowned 
chickens, for if they fall in they can get out again 
unassisted. 





Receptacle for Watering Pails. 
a 

L. 8. Longeor, Boone Co., Ill., sends us a sketch 
and description of an arrangement for keeping the 
pails used for watering the horse and cow (assum- 
ing that many keep but one or two cows or horses, 
and that the water is carried to them) from being 
filled with snow in winter, and from standing in 
the hot sun inthe summer. This plan, as shown 
in the accompanying illustration, is simply this: 
to have a box standing near the well pump— 





BOX FOR WATERING PAILS, 


the size of box for a single pail should be 
about sixteer inches square, or twenty inches 
would be no disadvantage, to have a cover 
fastened on either with leather or strap hinges; 
strap hinges can be bought cheaply at the hard- 
ware store, and are better than leather ones. 
For two pails, the box should be two and one-half 
or three fect long. In this way, the pails are always 
in place and much trouble and annoyance is avoided. 
The best way toarrange the cover is, to have a strip 
of board some two or three inches in width to go 
across the top of the box, forming part of the 
covering, to which the hinges can be more securely 
fastened. Use asmaller box in the hen-house, 


>a 





Hiau Fees ror Horse SERVICE.—The thorough- 
bred stallion, Hermit, owned by the Right Hon. 
Henry Chaplin, of Blankley Hall, Lincolnshire, 
England, was put to service in 1870 at $100 per 
mare. From this he gradually rose to $250, $500, 
$1,000, and last year to $1,250. This price of ser- 
vice will doubtless strike our readers as exhorbi- 
tant beyond reason, but there is not another horse, 
perhaps, at all equal to himin England, save Or- 
mond, belonging to the Duke of Westminster, 
for which, it is reported, he has been offered 
$100,000. Whether this is correct or not is of no 
consequence, for it is well known that the Duke 
will not sell this horse at any price whatsoever. 














Sod Walls. 
NEWTON, DAKOTA, 
— 

There is no other material that the prairie set- 
tler can obtain so easily, and at so little cost, which 
will serve to give as much warnith and comfort to 
man and beast through a long, cold winter, as sods, 
A thick, well-laid sod wall, will make a far more 
comfortable building for stock—warmer in winter 
and cooier in summer—than any other material 


R. G. 


easily accessible. 

If a barn built of lumber be covered with heavy 
tar-felt, well secured with laths or battens, and 
then sodded up on the outside as shown in figure 
1, the time and labor required in its construction 
will be repaid many times in the amount of fodder 
saved in keeping the stock through winter. A sod 
wall on the north and west sides of the dwelling 
house adds greatly to the comfort of its inmates, 
If a bed of mellow soil is made at the foot of the 
wall in which some climbing flowers or some roots 
of the Virginia Creeper and Bittersweet are planted, 





Fig. 1.—BARN PROTECTED BY A SOD WALL, 


and the vines trained to cover the wall, it will not 
be an eye-sore by any means through the summer, 
and the additional comfort it will give through the 
winter, will atone for any unsightliness. 

A sod wall should not be built close against a 
building, but a space of about four inches left be- 
tween the wall and the siding ; an occasional sod 
projecting against the building will serve to steady 
the wall. If well-laid and pounded down, the 
sides or ends where the sods join each other cut 
smooth and true to make a close joint, the outside 
pared down evenly with an axe or hatchet, and 
covered over the top soas toshed rain, such a 
wall will last a number of years. 

In building a barn of sods, the roof should be 
supported by posts, otherwise its weight will cause 
the walls to settle and rack them out of shape. 
When supported on posts and well braced, as shown 
in figure 1, should the walls settle they can easily 
be raised to the original height by a few additional 
layers of sods. Door and window-frames should 
consist of two-inch plank, and be built into the 
walls; a strip about two inches square should be 











Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


firmly nailed around the outside, near the center 
of the plank, as shown in figures 2 and 3, A indi- 
cating the frames, Bthe strip. The sods, where 
they come agairst the frames, may be cut to fit 
around this strip, and firmly pounded down; the 
frames will then stay where put, and wind can 
not get around them—a considerable advantage. 














Anglo-Merinos. 


This breed of sheep was the creation of the late 
Lord Western of England, who undertook to “place 
Merino woo! upon a Leicester carcass,’’ pursuant 
of a promise made to the king, George III., whose 
desire it was to have the Spanish sheep made yal- 
uable for mutton. To effect his object, he mingled 
the blood of various breeds of mutton sheep with 
the pure Merino; and, half a century ago, he made 
it a different animal, in point of size and substance, 
from what it was originally, and had in hand a 
breeding flock which so closely resembled each 
otber in countenance, in appearance of wool, and 
in relative size, as to show hardly any variable char- 
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The Merino sheep bears a good leg of mutton, 


and crosses well, as long experience has proved, 
with all other breeds, but, for mutton, especially 
well with Leicester and Cotswold. 

In stating how he managed his flock, Lord West- 
ern says he kept for his own use a certain number 
of stock rams, which he confined in a sheep-house, 
tied by the head, like horses; they were very 
healthy so stalled up, and became attached to their 
stalls, from which, when taken down to be shown 
or examined, they were uneasy, running back, when 
permitted, with great eagerness. He had also, in 
the same house, nine sheep bearing their fleeces for 
three years: three hoggets, three shearlings, and 
three two-shear. When he took the third fleece, he 














Sheep Raising in Kansas, 
A. G. CHASE, KAN. 
+> 

The State of Kansas is now practically “‘ settled.’’ 
There is little pasturage to be found off one’s own 
acres. Many of our farms are as well fenced as 
those of the older States,and on most of them one 
or two hundred head of first-class sheep could be 
kept at nominal cost, and return as good a profit 
as any stock that could be kept, even at present 
prices of wool. The great advantage of a small 
fiock of sheep is that without them seven-tenths 
of their food would be, and is, wasted each year on 
every 160-acre farm. It is true that all farmers 
cannot be successful with sheep. Every man jg 


THOROUGHBRED ANGLO-MERINO SHEEP. 
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acter among them, certainly no more than would 
be seen in other pure-bred flocks. 

Lord Western called his cross-breed sheep the 
Anglo-Merino, and he based it upon Southdowns 
crossed with the new Leicester, of which he had a 
large flock at the time of his entering upon fulfil- 
ment of his promise to the king. 

Five hundred thorough-bred Merinos had been 
presented to England by the Spanish Cortes, and 
forty ewes were selected from these for forming 
the basis of the Western flock. Soon, the South- 
down flock was parted with and the breeder’s en- 
tire attention given to the development of the new 
race. The improvement of the Spanish carcass 
was extraordinary, even to the point of rivaling the 
true Southdown in appearance and quality, while 
individual animals frequently matched the latter in 
both points, fattening, as a rule, not quite so early, 
but coming fairly up in weight, as the following 
memorandum from a butcher’s sales-book shows: 

An Anglo-Merino, 267 Ibs ; fat, 13+ Ibs. 
A Pure Merino, 194 “ ‘ 13% “ 





finished them for the Christmas slaughter, for they 
came very fat out of their fleeces, which weighed 
from twenty-five to thirty-two pounds. He was led 
to this idea of leaving the wool to grow by observ- 
ing that the fleeces of his Anglo-Merinos adhered 
as tenaciously at shearing time as at any other, a 
peculiarity which, he thought, belonged to the 
breed, and showed ability to carry heavy fleeces 
and fatten at the same time. 

Tn his effort to produce a new breed Lord West- 
ern was wonderfully successful. His flock gave 
many great and beautiful animals to improve other 
flocks ; some of his rams were extraordinary for 
their long, fine combing-wool, and at the same time 
had carcasses as valuable in every way as were 
those of the best Southdowns. A prejudice among 
English flock-masters existed against them, so that 
after Lord Western’s death little more was heard 
of the Anglo-Merinos, and to-day it is even doubt- 
ful if a representative of the famous flock remains. 
Some of the most perfect representatives of these 
sheep the reader will see depicted in our illustration. 





not * cut out” for a good flock-master, but where 
there is an average family of boys growing up there 
is generally one that will take kindly to sheep, and 
as a rule it will be the brightest boy of the family. 
The diseases of sheep, thus far, have all been 
amenable to treatment, and no heavy losses need 
occur, as with hogs or cattle. But little capital is 
required to start the business. The ordinary sea- 
son for marketing the wool is at a time of the year 
that the farmer needs the money. But if I were 
permitted to give a word of caution it would be: 
Avoid scrub sheep. Don’t Jet one come on your 
place. Whatever money you put into sheep, let it 
be in some well established breed ; and I should 
breed for wool and mutton both, in this country 
and at this time. Make tight corrals, that neither 
dog nor wolf can get in, and guard the sheep every 
night. A boy and dog will easily look after their 
interests in day time ; and not only will your ledger 
show a balance on the right side, but you will 
know that their dainty hoofs are constantly con- 
verting your farm into a miniature gold mine. 
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Birds.—Destruction and Preservation. 
FITZ JAMES FITCH. 
——— 

Beginning with the new year, the first bird seen 
is the warm-clad snowbird. With its thick coat of 
downy feathers, it needs no protection from the 
cold and storms other than is found in the ever- 
green trees, and no food other than cedar-berries 
and the seeds still to be found on the sumac, the 
dead stalks of mullens, and other plants and weeds. 
Its merry chirp betokens no suffering, and is a wel- 
come sound to the listener. 

With the first warm days of February, or March, 
the bluebird warbles its sweet carol. The bird ap- 
pears unheralded and with a suddenness almost 
startling, as if it dropped from the heavens above. 
Friend meets friend with joyous face and the salu- 
tation: ‘Spring is coming! I heard a bluebird 
this morning!” Yes, it is the first harbinger of 
spring, and most cheery and gladdening is its song ! 

Anon comes the tiny wren and ‘“uttereth her 
sweet and mellow plaint,’’ as in her quiet and do- 
mestic worry she inspects and puts in order the 
small house she left with the passing away of sum- 
mer. 

Then appears the cat-bird—the mocking bird of 
the North—and the sweetest of our feathered song- 
sters. 

“ With the sweet airs of spring the robin comes; 

And in her simple song there seems to gush 

A strain of sorrow when she visiteth her last year’s 

nest !—”’ 
Perchance the nest from which it essayed to fly 
upon untried pinions. Have you not seen the anx- 
fous parent birds flying from branch to branch, with 
constant chirp, and eye intent upon their scarce- 
fledged offspring, as it strikes out for itself in this 
wide world ? 

Then come the yellow birds, the chick-a-dee, the 
bob-o’-link, the meadow lark and thrush, and many 
other familiar and loved birds that are with us in 
summer, filling the air with melody from ‘ early 
morn to dewy eve.”’ 

It is of the past that I write—as it was a score of 
years ago. Alas, itisnolongerso! Why? Then 
the trees in the parks of New York City were in- 
fested with a caterpillar that had a very bad habit 
of spinning a thread by which it suspended itself 
in the air and often came in contact with any per- 
son who chanced to walk under the shade trees. 
It caused many a lady to shriek and some gentle- 
men to use strong language, as the disgusting 
worm was shaken, or snapped, from the garment 
on which it had chanced to fasten. 

Some one, to mitigate this small nuisance, caused 
to be brought from the British Isles, and let loose 
in the parks, a few English sparrows. They proved 
to be a hardy and prolific race, and soon the little 
colonists became a throng. New York was too 
small to accommodate the increased and rapidly 
increasing numbers; a portion of them left Man- 
hattan Island for the adjacent cities and towns. 
They migrated up the East River and Sound, up 
the Hudson and down the coast; and now these 
pests are to be found in almost every village and 
hamlet in the North and East. They are very bel- 
ligerent and clannish, and wage a continual war 
upon all other small birds and drive them from the 
place of their birth. It is probable that the larger 
birds, robins, high-holes, etc., find a scarcity of 
food upon their old familiar hunting grounds, be- 
cause of the raids of the sparrows. Be this as it 
may, the song birds and birds classed as domestic 
are no longer seen or heard at or near our homes, 
in parks, or groves, or in the edges of the forests. 
Soon these birds will be to us as if they had not 
been, unless measures are taken for their protec- 
tion. Their greatest and strongest enemy is the 
sparrow ; and it should be exterminated utterly 
and entirely. The little good they do in destroying 
obnoxious worms is but a poor compensation for 
the great loss they occasion to man. 

That fickle, changeable, fantastic, and often non- 
sensical goddess, Fashion, and her fair votaries, 
are answerable in part for the destruction of the 
birds, and particularly of those adorned with bril- 
liant plumage. Many a fair maiden, or woman, ten- 














der-hearted, considerate and sympathetic, who 
would be shocked by the wanton cruelty of the 
thoughtless boy who would kill the beautiful little 
humming-bird as it flits from flower to flower, is 
quite reconciled to the act if the dead bird can be 
treated by the taxidermist and added to the aviary 
upon the curious structure which is now worn in 
the place of the bonnet which adorned and protected 
the head of her mother and grandmothers, of dif- 
ferent degrees, for generations. Questionable as is 
the taste that places a yellow-eyed screech-owl, or 
vampirish bat, upon a Jady’s head-gear, it is a well- 
known fact that thousands and tens of thousands 
of our much-prized birds become a sacrifice to 
fashion in each year. 

It is gratifying to learn that the Audubon S8o- 
ciety, whose members pledge themselves to do all 
in their power to discourage, and, if possible, sup- 
press the use of birds and birds’ feathers as orna- 
ments of dress, is rapidly extending its sphere of 
usefulness and humanity. It would be well if in 
every city, town and school-district in the United 
States the girls and boys would organize a society 
or club having for its object the protection of our 
harmless, beautiful and musical birds. The girls, 
by refraining from the use of birds, or the plumage 
of birds for ornament; and the boys, by ceasing to 
stone, shoot, or trap such birds or to rob their 
nests of eggs, or young, and by waging a war of 
extermination against the sparrows, can do much 
towards restoring to us the birds whose absence 
and loss is so much to be deplored. 
ee 


Lightness of Tools. 
as 

In the selection of tools and machines, lightness 
is too often overlooked. A proper design, strength 
and good material are essential; but to the pro- 
per working of the tool, lightness is equally im- 
portant. An over-weighty implement is a clumsy 
one; hence it makes work slower and more labor- 
ious. Economy of energy in the execution of 
work must be aimed at, and it cannot be attained 
with uselessly heavy tools. Manufacturers find 
iron cheaper than wood ; henceiron is often used 
when wood would answer the purpose as well, and 
be lighter. It would be better to pay a little more 
for the implement, if necessary, and get wood in 
place of iron. Some thoughtlessly prefer iron to 
wood because it occupies less space, and its use 
makes a neater looking implement. Unfortunately 
they please their eyes at the expense of their teams 
or the amount of work done. Iron and steel have 
their proper places, and for various parts in many 
implements are better than wood; but wood also 
has its proper places, where it is better than iron 
or steel, and should be put in those places. 

Some tools and machines are made too heavy by 
the intricacy and number of their parts, of which 
some may be unnecessary. Other things being 
equal, the simpler in design and the plainer in 
construction the implement or machine, the better ; 
for it will operate more easily and wear longer. 
Some manufacturers tend towards simplicity ; 
others towards complexity. Some makers of riding- 
plows, corn planters, reapers, ete., are made more 
simple with each change; while the makers of 
others apparently delight in adding a new wheel, 
spring, or lever each year. Perhaps they have 
learned that with some it is the more machine the 
more pay for it; for there is a class that forget 
that lightness and simplicity are very desirable. 

True, the implemeit may be too light. But the 
fault is more often the other way. The objection- 
able lightness is not in the machine asa whole, but 
in a part, which therefore gives way. The strength 
and weight are not properly distributed. Some 
parts are stronger in proportion to their need 
than are others. Such an implement or machine 
does not work nicely. It is like a hoe witha very 
light blade and a very heavy handle. The proper 
distribution of weight in an implement is an im- 
portant matter that deserves more study from 
makers and more attention from buyers. The rule 
should include two things : Each part possessing 
the requisite strength; and no excess of weight. 








The Eleventh Annual Bench Show. 


The Eleventh Annual Bench Show of Dogs, to be 
given under the auspices of the Westminster Ken- 
nel Club, commences at the Madison Square Gar- 
den, in this city, on Tuesday, May 3d, continuing 
until Friday evening. We have always taken a 
great interest in these shows, and urged our 
readers to contribute to the exhibitions, because 
we believe that they encourage the breeding of 
valuable dogs, as compared with the worthless curs 
which now cumber the ground. Indeed, by ag 
much as the breeding of valuable canines is encour- 
aged, by so much will the number of worthless 
ones be diminished. These exhibitions in past 
years have brought together the very best peo- 


ple of the country. Ladies and gentlemen 
enter their own animals for prizes, and take 


great pleasure in examining the large numbers of 
dogs which are brought together. The show this 
year promises to be more than usually successful, 
We hope to see a larger number of Collies this year 
than have been sent to previous exhibitions. In- 
deed, the growing fondness for Collies has led very 
many wealthy gentlemen to breed them for market. 
They are most serviceable dogs, and when well 
bred not only perform valuable service in the 
care and protection of sheep and other ani- 
mals, but are very companionable for owners and 
the owners’ family. Gordon Stables says: ‘' The 
Collie dog is par excellence the dog of Scotland ; 
every child in the land of cakes knows the Collie, 
Some spell it Colley instead of Collie ; the latter is, 
in my opinion, the correct spelling. The word is 
doubtless a corruption of the Gaelic Cuilean, signi- 
fying a puppy or little dog, and derived from Cu, 
adog. A Collie’s skull has great room in it for 
brains, it is broad between the ears and it is mo- 
derately flat on top. If you look at the head in 
profile you will find the skull isa high one; itis 
more than aninch higher than the center of the 
The Collie is greatly gifted as regards hear- 
ing and sight.”” On the opposite page we present 
an engraving of a well-bred Collie. Below is 
seen a group of dogs both useful and ormemental. 
The rough haired Saint Bernard is at his ease. 
Standing above him is a fine specimen of the great 
Dane, and above him is seen the Mastiff ; to the 
left of the Saint Bernard is the rough haired Ter- 
rier, while at his right is a good specimen of the 
Spitz, with a French poodle at the extreme right, 


eye. 





Concerning Mastiffs. 
W. W. WADE. 
—— 

Hounds, terriers,and mastiffs are the earliest men- 
tioned of all breeds, and in one respect the mastiff 
is the subject of earlier description than any other. 
He is ‘‘ the mastie that keepeth ye house,” and so 
to this day this is his greatest merit and his chief 
honor. That he “keeps the house,’? many a 
tramp has found to his sorrow, and above all other 
points, he confines himself to ‘“‘keeping the house.” 
Bingley, in his Natural History, originally published 
in 1801 or 1802, says of the mastiff: ‘‘Some of 
them will suffer a stranger to come into the en- 
closure they are appointed to guard, and will go 
peaceably along with him through every part of it, 
s0 long as he continues to touch nothing ; but the 
moment he attempts to lay hold of any of the 
goods, or endeavors to leave the place, the animal 
informs him, first by gentle growling, or if that is 
ineffectual, by harsher means, that he must neither 
do mischief nor go away. He seldom uses violence 
unless resisted: and even in this ease, be will 
sometimes seize the person, throw him down, and 
hold him there for hours, or until relieved, without 
biting him.” Pierce Egan copies this verbatim, 
and what keeper of even a few years’ experience, 
cannot indorse it? For my part I can say, that 
Bingley does the breed but scant justice. It is 
the exception when a mastiff bites, even under 
strong provocation. I have had experience with 
dozens, and never yet had any person bitten; they 
will bark, growl, bristle up, make motions to bite, 
and threaten in all kinds of ways ; but biting seems 
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when he says, they ‘‘will sometimes seize him, 
throw him down, and hold him without biting ;”’ 
my observation has been that their favorite triek 
is to ‘knock him down” and growl at him. The 


distasteful. Nor does Bingley do them justice | ‘Mac’? at every chance. The mastiff gravely puts 


his foot on the toy and holds him down, growling 
at him until rescue arrives. Cesar would trot on 
unconcerned, with a cur barking after him; but 
if the cur bit, Cesar would wipe off the rvad 


sensation of being knocked down by the spring of | with him for a while, and then march on. 


a dog of one hundred and fifty pounds is 
of itself subduing. What a nuisance 
a watch-dog is if he is liable to bite a | | 
visitor! What a constant worry such a 
beast keeps his owner in? Most people 
would rather lack the protection to | 
wife and children that such a dog affords, |" 
| 
| 


adincatt 


than risk the ill-will and coolness of 
friends, to say nothing of law suits, that 
such a ‘watch dog’’ may bring. Then 
what a nuisance it is to have your dog 
picking fights with every dog he comes Fy 
across, losing your time and temper, 
trying to separate two struggling, snarl- 
ing, snapping masses of hair, perhaps 
tothe edification of half the hoodlums of 
the town. From all this the owner of 
a mastiff is free. True, there are plenty 
of people who are afraid of a dog simply 
because he is big, but this is a ‘ dis- 
pensation’? you cannot help. Mastiffs 
will fight, and most ferociously too, 
if they are force] to, but it ic the last 
thing they care todo. My De Buch had 
a small cur run up behind him and nip him in the 
hock; he jumped around, growled li'-e distant thun- 
der, marched on; but once he was having a talk 
with a small cur, very good humoredly, when the 
cur nipped him through the point of the nose. This 
is a very tender point in dogs, and De Buch couldn’t 
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THE COLLIE, 


The great ciuarm of mastiffs is their resolute 
protection of their personal friends. Nothing so 
arouses them as an attack upon any of the house- 
hold; yet even here they discriminate between actual 
and threatened violence. I was sitting on the side 
of a ditch, with my feet on the bottom of it, 
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be decidedly improper. When any of the family 
had her with them at night, if she heard a footstep, 
she would draw up to her charge and stay closely, 

| until the footstep passed, or was no longer heard. 
Once when the housemaid’s “company”? tried 
Gipsey’s quality by lightly striking at the girl, 


S37 Gipsey resented it by a bark and a say- 


| age growl, but when if was repeated, 
he sprang on the fellow, knocked him 
down in a mud-hole, and stood over him 
growling until the girl pulled her off. De 
Buch was in his kennel, fully fifty feet 
across the yard, and became frantic when 
he saw a man storming at his keeper 
with threatening actions. Gipsey would 
never let my five-year-old boy go off 
the place by himself without getting 
a up and going along, but if any grown 
persons were with the boy, she paid 
no attention to his movements. The 
breed has been used so long for watch- 

| dogs, that this disposition has become 
| in-bred. This, after all, is the only satis- 
iri factory way for dogs to have arything. 
‘| What is bred in them will manifest 
itself at all times; what is trained in- 
| to them, they wil! do mostly when under 
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their master’s eye. As a rule, mastiffs 
are ugly customers to attempt to whip. 
They are very susceptible to reproof, but 
generally rebel under a regular whipping, and it is 
very seldom, if ever, that a level-headed dog-owner 
need resort to force. A ‘‘conquered”’ dog ts 
generally a poor affair, and any one who may bring 
up a young mastiff should be strongly urged to 
make him his friend and associate. He will repay 























stand that, so he picked up the howling cur in his 
mouth and trotting off with him, seemed amazed 
when I interfered. McMahon’s owner has a toy 
terrier of five pounds weight, which sails into 








ORNAMENTAL AND USEFUL. 
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watching a man digging it, when suddenly Gipsey 
barked, ran behind the man and made motions to 
bite his legs; she took his shoving the shovel 
along the bottom of the ditch towards my feet to 
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it some day. As is the case in all breeds, the 
female is superior to the male, and excels in the 
nobler and finer characteristics of the breed; is 
more docile, more intelligent, and more faithful. 
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~ QURo BASKET. 





Clubs can at any time be increased by remit- 
ting for each addition the price paid by the original 
members ; or, a small clu) may be made a large one at 
reduced rates, thus: One having sent 5 subscribers and 
$6.00, may afterwards send 5 names more and $4.00, 
making 10 subscribers at $1.00 each; and so for any of 
the other club rates. Subscriptions can begin at any 
time, as every number of the paper is complete in itself, 

Bound Copies of Volume 45 (for 
1886), uniformly bound, in cloth, gilt backs, will be 
furnished at this office for $2. If sent by mail, $2.30. 
We can usually supply at same rate any of the pre- 
vious volumes, #. é., from volume 16 to 45 inclusive. 





Caponizing.—-P. 0. W., Orange Co., N. Y. 
You can find full and explicit directions for caponizing in 
our new work: ‘Profits in Poultry; Useful and Orna- 
mental Breeds,” together with description and illustra- 
tions of the necessary implements. 








A Favorable Spring.—Mr. C. H. Rich- 
ards, in forwarding his subscription from ———— Co., 
Dak. Tey., writes us, March 11; ‘* The farmers in this re- 
gion feel poor after such poor crops as we had last year. 
Spring, however, has come warm and pleasant, and we 
look for good crops this year. 

Plowing Orchards, — A, A. Ford, Nova 
Scotia, asks us if “ fall plowing of an orchard would al- 
low the frost to enter the ground and injure the trees.” 
We think not, for it is doubtful if an open, leo-e surface 
is as good a conductor of cold, as one that is hard and 
compact. There would probably be no great vain by fall 
plowing of orchards, but there could not be much loss, 





Fairs in Michigan, — The Washburne 
County (Mich.) Agricultural Society has decided to hold 
a spring fair May 31, 1887. This holding a fair in spring 
is an excellent idea, for it will afford an opportunity of 
showing how well the farmers can bring ont their ani- 
mals from the hard winter, as well as their long keeping 
fruits and vegetables, 

Twin Calves.—M. N. Armstrong, Warren 
Co., N.J. Free-martins—heifers twinned witha bull— 
are generally barren, but not always. They rarely make 
good animals for breeding or dairy purposes, and it is 
therefore not advisable to raise them, The bulls twinned 
with them show, as a rule, no signs of weakness or de- 
formity. Twin heifers do not rarely make good cows. 





The Sparrow Nuisance.—Walter E. 
Overend, Worcester Co., Mass., thinks he has founda 
remedy for the *‘ sparrow nuisance,” in burning all the 
One year’s trial of 


sparrow eggs and nests he can find. 
his 


the remedy, he writes us, has resulted in ridding 
place of them for that year, and naturally he will give it 
another trial this season; we should be pleased to learn 
with what effect. 

Rowen, — F.C. V., Monmouth Co., N. J. — 
What is called ** rowen ” is the second growth of grass in 
the summer, or fall, usually termed “aftermath” in thig 
zountry. This late growth and tender griss is sometimes 
cut and carefully cured, and given to poultry in winter, as 
well as to calves, lambs, and other young stock, We do 
not know of any book containing plain information for 
making ‘‘twine netting ;” still, there may be such a 
work, published for the use of manufacturers of such ar- 
ticles. 

Planting Potatoes.—W. W. Enck, Mor- 
row Co., Ohio. In using coarse stable manure—com- 
posed partly of leaves used for bedding—it is better to 
place it under, than to use it as a top-dressing, especially 
for potatoes. Asarule,a larger number of bushels of 
potatocscan be raised per acre if they are planted in drills, 
than in hills. It involves a little more labor in cultiva- 
tion, as the cultivator and plow can be run only in one 
direction in keeping down the weeds, while if planted in 
hills, cross cultivation is practicable. Whole potatoes 











for seed may not yield any more, or larger potatoes, than 
pieces of tubers or, as usually termed, cut potatoes. 
Pieces with three or four eyes on them are generally 
preferable to whole tubers, In planting in drills, drop a 
piece every twelve to fifteen inches in the row, and the 
rows should be about three feet apart, 





Draining a Swamp.—Orlando Dunning, 
Cumberland Co., Me. If ordinary tile drains are to be 
employed for getting rid of the surplus water from swamp 
lands, they should be laid about forty feet apart, and from 
three to four feet below the surface, with sufficient fall to 
carry the water out rapidly to the outlets or main drains. 
What kinds of crops will succeed best on the low grounds, 
when cleared of trees and brush, can best be determined 
by experience; but we are iuclined to think that in 
Maine a hay crop will be the most certain and profitable, 
for even 1f the land is well drained, it will be cold and 
wet until quite late in the spring. 








Alfalfa in Dakota,.—C. A. Williams, Pen- 
nington Co., Dak., asks for the best #*me and best 
mode of putting in Alfalfa clover. The best time for sow- 
ing Alfalfa in Dakota is in spring, as soon as the ground 
is dry and warm enough to work casily, The seed may 
be sown either in drills, or broadcast; the latter, how- 
ever, is the usual mode in this country. Plow the ground 
in spring, then harrow over lightly; sow the seed, 
and then harrow thoroughly, leaving the surface as level 
and smooth as possible. Ten to fifteen pounds of seed 
are the usual quantity sown per acre. 





Mild Climate.—Robert A Douglas, a sub- 
scriber to the American Agriculturést, in San Benito Co., 
Cal., writes us under date of March 12. * Snow rarely falls 
here 3; the thermometer never sees zero. The summers 
are long and dry, and hoed crops are not sure without 
irrigation through the summer months. The land I cul- 
tivate has never been manured, and seldom summer-fal- 
lowed, never pastured, and for many years sown in 
wheat, and yet last year the yield per acre in wheat ofa 
part of it was twenty-four centals, Country produce is 
generally lower than quoted in Western market reports ; 


beef, sheep, and hogs are the same,” 





Introduction of the Tomato into 
the United States, — Clas. W. Casper Salem Co., 
N.J. Weare unabie to discover the exact date of the 
introduction of the Tomato into this country ; but it was 
probably early in the present century. In the ‘ Gar- 
dener’s Kalender,” published by Grant Thorburn, in this 
city, in 1812, directions for sowing the seed and raising 
*Love Apples, or Tomatoes,” are given, but there is 
nothing said about the plant being rare at that time. 
The author of the ‘* Practical American Gardener,” pub- 
lished at Baltimore, 1819, also refers to tomatoes, as 
though common in gardens. There may be earlier no- 
tices of the Tomato having been cultivated in the United 
States, but we do not now call them to mind, 

Soa p-Making.—J. W. B., Providence, R. I. 
It is not at all @ifficult to supply you with recipes for 
making * Harness Soap,” * Borax Soap,” or almost any 
other kind in market ; but the query arises, Why do you 
want to make these two kinds of soap, when both are to 
be purchased cheaply in almost every grocery, and at a 
price probably less than you could manufacture them in 
small] quantities? If you desire to engage in the manu- 
facture of soap, as a business, then you can certainly 
afford to either purchase a work on *soap-making,” or 
employ a man who has learned the trade. Prof. H. 
Dussance’s treatise on the manufacture of every de- 
scription of soap is an indispensable work, if you intend 
to make soap-making a business, 





Disposal of Dead Horses.—A. C. Rus- 
sell, Suffolk Co., N. Y. The common way to dispose of 
dead horses on the farm is to haul them to the woods, or 
some other out-of-the-way place. as far from the dweiling 
as possible. But they may be turned to far better and 
more profitable use by transforming them into manure, 
Select a suitable plot of ground of a few square rods, plow 
deeply, place the horse in the center, scatter lime over it, 
and cover with the loose soil about two feet deep. 
Whenever any smell arises, more soi! should be added. 
Where muck is easily obtainable this may be used to 
excellent advantage for composting dead animals, Next 
winter, tarn the heap over, break the bones witha sledge 
hammer, and compost again with fresh horse manure, 
When dissolved, mix all together, and you have a com- 
post worth many times the labor you spent in its prepara- 
tion, 

Good Markets.—John Smith, writes us 
from Poweshiek Co., Iowa: ‘* No better illustration of 
the advantage of seeking the best market for one’s farm- 
ing products can be found than the following, which oc- 

















curred under the observation of the writer. Fifteen 
years ago a farmer near Grinnell, disgusted with ten to 
twelve cents a pound for his butter, wrote a friend near 
Denver, Col.: *What will our butter sell for in your 
market?’ The reply was, ‘fifty to sixty cents.’ He 
went to the tin shop, had some cans made that would 
hold thirty to fifty pounds each, packed his butter as 
soon as made, sealed them so as to be air-tight, and for 
ten or twelve years his butter has netted him twenty-five 
cents a pound more than the man on the next farm. It 
is unnecessary to add, this man is rich to-day, and why ? 
because he looks for his market, and when he finds it, 
makes careful inquiries as to the business standing of 
the parties he deals with, and gets the two profits his 
neighbors lose year after year.” 





A Warmer Climate Desired.—Mr. 
David MacAslan, of Douglas Co,. Neb., a Scotch gentle- 
man, and one of our constant subscribers, who left a 
home of ease and refinement beyond the sea, to rough it 
on the plains of Nebraska, wishes to move to a warmer 
climate—one more congenial to the temperament of his 
family ; a locality where mixed farming can be carried 
on with profit,and where his young sons will find en- 
couragement to pursue ayricultural pursuits. He writes 
us that he has been impressed with what several of our 
correspondents have written from North Carolina and 
Tennesee, and he is in quest of further information from 
those States. North Carolina undoubtedly presents 
very great attractions for farmers who, owing to bron- 
chial or other troubles, or to inability to successfully en- 
dure long, severe winters, desire a warmer and more 
salubrious climate, 


Chronic Nasal Catarrh.—T. B. Austin, 
Washington Co., R. L., writes us: ** My horse has suffered 
during the past year with a chronic cold in the head, al- 
ways running at the nose after any exertion, sometimes 
accompanied by a cough.”? From the description given, 
the ailment is probably chronic nasal gleet, a malady 
sometimes following an acute attack of catarrh, or the 
irritation of the roots of decayed teeth; or the trouble 
may be in the guttural pouches, The treatment varies 
according to the exciting causes, If the condition hes 
followed a simple catarrhal inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the nostrils, stimulating inhalations are of 
service ; vinegar poured over a hot brick placed in the 
manger answers well; also, injections of a weak solution 
of sulphate of copper are of benefit. Carious teeth should 
be removed. If the cause lies in the guttural pouches, 
the services of a veterinarian should be secured. 

Lady-Bird, or BuffiloeMoth 2—Mrs. 
M. M. Mulford, Bergen Co., N.J., in sending some speci- 
**These bugs have been creepine and 
flying about our windows all winter. When they first 
appeared I thought they were “ Lady-birds,” and 
disposed to treat them kindly ; but now I am told they 
are “ Buffalo-moths,” and would like to see a deserip- 
tion of the latter.” The small red beetle, with a black 
spot in the middle of each elytron or wing-cover, is a 
true Lady-bug, or, more correctly, Lady-bird, the latter 
being the older and proper name. The species you 
send isa member of the great family of Coccénellida, and 
is known by the popular name of two-spotted Lady-bird, 
ov Adalict bipunetata. With few exceptions the Lady- 
birds are useful insects, feeding almost exclusively upon 
plant-lice, and for this reason they should not be de- 
stroyed, but rather encouraged to visit plants growing in 
the house, as wel! as those in our gardens. The mis- 
named Buffalo-moth is not related to the trne moths, but 
isa beetle belonging to the Dermestida,a pestiferous 
family, and is closely related to the common Lard Beetle. 
so destructive to all kinds of smoked and dried meat in 
summer, also tothe museum pest, which not only at- 
tacks the skins of birds and beasts, but destroys ento- 
mological specimens of all kinds. The scientific name 
of the Buffalo-beetle, as it should be called, is Anthrenus 
scrophularia, and is about one-twelfth of an inch in 
length, and somewhat less in breadth. Its wing-covers 
are black with white markings, and an irregular reddish 
border to the inner edge of the elytra, making what may 
be termed a reddish stripe on the black. The beetles 
are so small that they can readily crawl in and out of any 
ordinary room without being observed, and when dis- 
turbed they fold up their legs, and might be readily taken 
for some kind of seed. The larva, which is usually re- 
ferred to as the moth, is nearly 2 quarter ofan inch long, 
and covered with erect, bristling hairs, of a dark-brown 
color—their appearance may have suggested the name of 
** Buffalo-moth.”? But no matter by what name this in- 
sect goes, it is becoming very abundant, and doing @ 
great amount of damage, especially to carpets and 
woolen goods generally. It isnot a native insect, but 
was introduced from Europe, where it has long been 
known as a pest, not only destroying woolen goods of 
all kinds, but stuffed birds, raw-hides, hair and furs- 
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kage of Corn.—W. N. Young, 
Frederick Co.. Mad. The shrinkage in corn depends very 
much upon its condition when gathered in the fall, If it 
was moderately dry when harvested, your one hundred 
parrels stored in a crib last November should turn out 
about ninety barrels the first of next May. Good, sound 
corn, when cribbed on the ear, will usually shrink about 
ten percent. the first six months, or in becoming thor- 
oughly dried. 

Best Wood for Butter Packages, 
—Samuel Smyth, Luzerne Co., Pa, The best American 
wood for butter firkins is sound white oak, There are, 
however, several other species of oak that answer very 
well for this purpose, but the common white oak is the 
best. White ash is also extensively used for butter-tubs, 
but it contains an acid which is objectionable. There 
are very few kinds of native wood fit for making butter 
packages, although spruce, pine, and other easily worked 
woods are used for such purposes, and really good butter 
is often spoiled by being packed in tubs madc of gummy 
and strong scented wood. 





Right to Remove Line Fences.— 
Edwin Johnson, Addison Co., Vt., writes: ‘*A’s and B's 
farms join. A made one half of the line fence, and B 
one half. The road is on B’s farm. Has A the right to 
remove the line fence and claim the material of which B 
made his part of the fence?’ We do not think that A 
has any right to either remove the line fence built: by B, 
nor claim the material of which it was constructed. But 
in such matters of law and trespass, the best way is to 
consult a lawyer and follow his advice. 

Artesian Wells.—A. H.C., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
The cost per foot of boring artesian wells depends not 
only upon the material through which they are bored, but 
also upon the depth. The second hundred feet in depth 
will cost more than the first hundred, the ratio of cost 
increasing with every fifty or hundred feet they are sunk. 
Probably a “driven well’ is the one you mean ; if so, 
inquire of parties in this city who make such wells a spe- 
cialty, or visit the office of the 3rooklyn Waterworks, for 
the address of the men who have put down the wells for 
that city, 

Zell, Faulk County, Dakota,—Zell 
is a young, prosperous, live town, ten miles west of the 
county seat of Spink County, and twenty miles east of 
the county seat of Faulk County. It was started on its 
own merits before the Northwestern railroad extended 
its tracks fully through the town. There are two daily 
trains, telegraph and express accommodations, stock- 
yards, elevator, crist-mill, public school andchurch, The 
land around about is rolling, and is now held ata price 
which will double in one or two years, The American 
Agriculturést isa favorite in this region. L. Vercoutere 
and George Penian, P. M., will answer questions. 





How Many Breeds of Horses ?— 
O, W. Hunt, Madison Co., N. Y. Tt weuld be very diffi- 
cult to determine how many cifferent breeds of horses 
there are now in the world, and for the very good reason 
that authorities differ in regard to what should be cal.ed 
a breed, 
from the same parents or stock, aud if we accept of this 
definition, then there are a very large number of breeds, 
and among the best known in this country we may name 
the English thoroughbred racers, the Morgans, Hamble- 
tonians, Percherons, Cleveland Bays, Clydesdales, and 
even the broncho or mustang of the Western plains may 
be considered as a breed, for they have interbred for 


In a general sense a breed is a race or progeny 


many generations, descending from Spanish stock. 
About Ramie.—J. McCarty, Van Zandt 
Co., Texas, writes us: ‘“* We of the South, are anxiously 
looking for some crop that may be profitably grown in 
place of cotton, which is not profitable at the present 
prices.”” He then asks about Rumie, and says: “If you 
think it can be profitably grown at present prices, I would 
like to experiment.’’ That Ramie can be readily grown 
over a wide extent of our country is an established fact. 
That it contains a beautiful, abundant, silky fibre, is also 
an established fact. Could this fibre be readily removed 
from the stalk, it would bea most valuable crop, Ramie 
is a marked illustration of the dependence of the farmer 
upon the inventor or artisan. Those who witnessed the 
Ramie “ boom’ of some twenty or more years ago, 
when acres of Ramie were planted, recollect that two 
things were proven, viz.: that Ramie could be grown 
without difficulty, and that when it was harvested 
there was no market for it. Fortunes were expended 
in machines which claimed to separate the Ramie fibre 
but failed to do so, and the Ramie culture of that period 
ended in disaster. A few years ago a company claiming 
to have a successful process for separating the fibre pro- 
posed to purchase the stalks, and thus place its culture 
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on a new basis. That this new process could separate 
the fibre ona small scale we had abundant proof. We 
have had no knowledge of this scheme for the past two 
years, but mail you the address of parties interested in 
it. We earnestly hoped for the success of the project, 
as it would open up, to Southern farmers at least, a new 
and probably profitable crop. No one should invest in 
special crops without first maleing sure of a market for 
them. Like Ramie, they may be casily raised, but what 
will the farmer do with the crop? The early Ramie 
growers not only had this disposal of the crop to con- 
sider, but an equally difficult problem presented itself— 
how to get the stuff out of the land, the plant being’a 
close relative of the Nettle plant, something undesirable 
when it appears as a weed. 

Ants.—C. Carter, Oneida Co., Idaho. You may 
destroy the ants in your garden by pouring boiling water 
into their nests, or you may employ poisons in a liquid 
form, such as cyanide of potassium dissolved in water, 
Carbolic acid, sulphuric acid, creosote, in fact, almost 
any caustic solution will destroy them. Asa rule, how- 
ever, ants do no harm to plants, as they feed mostly on 
animai matter, catching grubs, beetles, moths, and other 
kinds of insects, and if you will watch them closely this 
spring, you will probably find a small army of ants occa- 
sionally dragging away a cut-worm after it has gorged it- 
self on a cabbage or tomato plant. It is a good rule not 
to kill even an ant, until we know whether it is a friend 
or foe. 





Desirable Localities.—Mr. C. A. Wil- 
liams, one of our subscribers, writes us from Penning- 
ton Co,, Dakota Territory, located in the Black Hills of 
Dakota: ‘We have a fine country here for almost any 
purpose. There is a large percentage of the prairie ly- 
ing contiguous to the hills on the east that is finely 
adapted for agricultural purposes, while the remainder 
is good grazing land. The hills are covered with fine 
timber, and contain minerals such as silver, tin, zine and 
gold in some quantities, and sand-stone, lime-stone and 
gypsum, All things considered, it is also a very desira- 
ble climate here. On the east side of the hills we have 
none of the blizzards which are experienced farther east 
aud north, I Lave passed six winters here, and built 
myself a good home from nothing.” 





Apple-Iwig Borer.—J. A. Hornback, 
Knox Co., Neb. The slender, dark, reddish-brown beetle, 
about a half-inch long, which you have found in the 
twig of an apple tree, has long been known as the 
** Apple-twig Borer.” Its scientific name is Amphicerus 
dicaudatus. This insect bores in its perfect, or beetle 
state, and not in the larvee state, as do most other species 
of beetles attacking the apple tree. It is quite usual to 
find a pair of these beetles inhabiting the same burrow, 
the male being distinguished from the femule by two 
little thorns projecting backward from the posterior part 
of the body. When abundant, this insect may cause 
great injury by destroying the young twigs of the trees, 
The infested twigs should be removed during the winter 
and early spring months, and burned with the pests in- 
habiting them, 





Sources of Phosphorus —- Lumi- 
nous Paint.—J.K. Muirhead writes us from Hennepin 
Co., Minn., asking that we kindly inform him as to the 
best means of extracting phosphorus from the inside, or 
pearly portion of oyster shells, Also, how he can make, 
or where buy, an illuminated paint, as is used in England 
to paint the inside of railroad cars which go through tun- 
nels, lights not being used. Phosphorus is not obtained 
from the inside or pearly coating of oyster and other 
kinds of shells, but from bones, urine, and the phes- 
phoric rocks, known also as apatite. We also think you 
have been misinformed in regard to the railroad cars in 
England being painted with Inminous paint, to afford 
light when passing through tunnels. The luminous paint 
about which you inquire is made from oyster shells, but 
its luminosity is due to the presence of calcium, and not 
phosphorus. To make this paint, take oyster shells, and, 
after cleaning them with warm water, subject them to in- 
tense heat ina furnace for half an hour, then take out 
and allow them to cool, Pound them fine; remove all 
the gray parts, as they are of no use. Place the fine 
white powder in a crucible, with alternate layers of 
flowers of sulphur. Put on the lid, and cement with fire- 
clay or sand mixed into stiff paste with beer, When the 
cement is dry, set the crucible in the fire, and bake for an 
hour, Remove the crucible and let it cool, before ex- 
posing the contents to the air. The product should be 
white; but if there are any gray particles, they should be 
removed. Pulverize and sift through a very fine sieve 
or piece of muslin. Mix the powder intoa thin paint 


with gum water, applying two coats to wood. This paint 
will remain luminous far into the night, provided it is 
fully exposed to the light during the day-time. 
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a Animal Ailments. 


Sores on Jacks’ Legs. — Mr. J. U. 
Smith, Wellington, Nevada, is in pursuit ofa recipe for 
the cure of sores on jacks’ legs. Without a more detailed 
description of the case we are hardly prepared to make a 
diagnosis. There are many kinds of sores, requiring dif- 
fer2nt treatment, to which jacks’ legs are heirto. In any 
case it can do no harm, and probably will do good, to keep 
the jack’s legs scrupulously clean, and do not subject the 
animal to exposure or cold. 


Curbed in Both Bind-Legs. — Mr. 
Charles B. Turner, Fayette Co., [ll., has a horse, three 
years old this coming May, whichis curbed in both hind- 
legs. He has never been trained to harness or saddle. 
The enlarzement is small, as yet. Mr. Turner has been 
told that there is no remedy, and wishes for information. 
This is by no means a hopeless case. We would advise 
applying a cantharides blister on the diseased parts, and 
giving the animal five to six weeks’ rest. If this does 
not. have the desired effect, you will have to resort to the 
actual cautery and blister. 

Blindness in Horses.—Mr. M. L. Tolo- 
stad, Brown Co., Dak., writes us: ‘* What causes blind- 
ness in horses? I have a seven-year-old marc, healthy, 
and always appears to be in good condition ; but her 
eyes have been watering more or less, the last two 
years, and about four weeks ago her sight failed entirely. 
She has what is called wolf-teeth ; if they are the cause 
of the blindness, which is the best way to remove them 9°” 
From your description, we do not think the wolf-teeth 
the cause of the, trouble, but they may cause inflamma- 
tion; but this is not as frequently the case as supposed. 

Crib-Biting—Cribbing.—L. R. Robin- 
son, Erie Co.,N. Y. Horses that are in the habit of tak- 
ing hold of something and making a peculiar sound at 
the same time, are called cribbers. In the act of crib- 
bing, the edges of the teeth are worn or broken off, and 
if we watch a cribber closely, we may see a bolus of air 
passing down its throat, arching his neck at the same 
time. Crib-biters are generally subject to colic, and are 
unsound, Cribbing may be due to imitation ; that is, if 
a horse stands nearacribber, he may learn to doit, It 
may also be due to restlessness; a horse standing ina 
stall a long while and wanting something to do, may 
contract the habit. It is also said to be hereditary. To 
cure cribbers, put them in aloose box where they can 
not get hold of anything, or use muzzles. Placing a 
strap around the neck will prevent a horse from crib- 
bing; but this may cause a malformation of the neck and 
trachea, so that, on the whole, the loose box is generally 
the best mode of treatment, 

Ring-Worm in Cattle.—Mr. 1. M. Pid- 
gceon, Henry Co., Ia., writes us: ‘* What is the trouble 
with young cattle, when they have round spots on the 
head and neck, which take the hair off? They are smal] at 
first, but grow fast, breaking ont with a dandruff surface.” 
From the description, we should judge the eruptions to 
be ring-worms, This disease usuaily makes its appear- 
ance on the shoulders and neck in the form of circular 
patches, attended by scurfiness and loss of hair. It is 
usually spontaneous in its origin, but may also be the re- 
sult of oiher causes, In treating tiie disease successfully, 
the body should be well cleansed with soap and water, 
and then dried; after this, a solution of blue vitriol or 
carbolic acid may be applicd. If the disease has been 
neglected, the affected parts are apt toulcerate. A Jiberal 
supply of cut grass, sliced potatoes, or carrots should be 
allowed. Particular attention should be paid to keeping 
the skin clean. The treatment must be continued until 
all vestiges of the disease have disappeared. 

Diarrhoea in Calves.—L. M. Miller, Co- 
lumbia Co,, N.Y. This is a specific and infections mal- 
ady; also, a fatal disease. It isa form of intestinal ca- 
tarrh, combined with anemia of the whole system. The 
disorder is also known as stable diarrhea, because it 
occurs mostly in low, damp stables. It appears very early 
after birth, usually in the first week, and frequently the 
calves are born withit. They soon cease to suck the 
mother, have no appetite, and stagger. The saliva froths 
from the mouth. They are very weak, and lie down 
most of the time. Their sides fall in, and there is a great 
deal of straining. Their eyes sink in, and, frequently, 
their life ends under a fit of convulsions. In order to 
prevent the disease, we hive tocommence with the preg- 
nant animals, which must be removed to a clean, dry 
stable. Astable once infected will remain soa long time, 
unless thoroughly disinfected. The general treatment 
consists in giving from two to six drams of castor oil; if 
acidity exists in the stomach, alkalies are indicated. It 
isalso well togive stimulants, as eggs, whiskey and milk. 
In very severe cases, give preparations of opium, or bis- 
muth. But the main thing is to remove the patients to 
clean, dry quarters, where they may be allowed to run in 
the sun. When they have been taken away from the cow, 
preparations of coffee or lime will be found beneficial. 
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Propagation of Grapes. 


S. FULLER. 
- 


A. 


The most common modes of propagating the 


grape are by cuttings, layers, and grafting. In 
making what are called ripe wood cuttings, the 
past season’s growth is used; that is, shoots that 
have been produted during the summer are taken 
for cuttings in the fall. That which is strong, 
vigorous and well ripened is to be preferred, but 
overgrown canes do not always make the best cut- 
tings or strike root as readilyas those of medium 
size. The best length for cuttings is a moot point. 
Among vineyardists in Europe they use very long 
cuttings, while we prefer much shorter ones, and 
think that we know that they are the best. A cut- 
ting of six or eight inches in length, when properly 
planted, will produce as good or better plant than 
one twice that length. Furthermore, no modern 
scientific horticulturists would plant cuttings in 
vineyard where the vines are to remain and bear 
fruit, any more than he would plant Apple seed in 
an orchard instead of trees ; and yet European vine- 
yards are to this day plant- 
ed with cuttings instead of 
rooted plants, just as they 
were two or three thousand 
“years ago, and about the 
same class of implements 
are used in their cultiva- 
tion. The cuttings should 
be made in autumn, and 
before the vines have been 
subjected to a very low 
temperature. When the 
vines are pruned the canes 
may be cut into lengths of 
six to eight inches, leaving 
not less than two buds on 
each, as shown in figure 1. 
If the wood is short joint- 
ed, a cutting of this length 
will have three, and per- 
haps four buds upon it ; if 
so they are all the better, 
as roots usually start from 
each bud although not al- 
ways the first season. The 
lower end of the cutting 
should be cut off smooth 
and close up to the base of 
the bud, as shown, and the 
tan inch above the bud. 
When the cuttings are pre- 
pared, they may be buried 
in sand or moss in a cellar, 
or in a dry place in the 
open ground and below the 
reach of frost. In spring 
the cuttings are taken out 
and planted in the same 
manner as other ripe wood 
cuttings the upper bud be- 
ing left just level, or a half 
Fig. " inch below the surface of 
the ground. In the fall 
the cuttings are taken up and heeled-in, and given 
protection during winter if necessary. In warm 
climates, and where the ground does not freeze to 
any considerable depth in winter, the cuttings may 
be planted out in the vineyard in the fall, the long 
- roots shortened, and the young cane cut back to 
within two buds of the old wood. In some locali- 
ties, mulching the cutting bed will be beneficial in 
keeping it moist, but in others it might do more 
harm than good, but the cultivator of such plants 
must use his own judgment in such matters, as he 
is supposed to know something of the climate of 
the region wherein he is living. Nearly all of our 
cultivated varieties of the grape may be readily 
propagated by cuttings in the open ground, but an 
occasional one, like the Delaware and Norton’s 
Virginia, require a little more care than others; 
the cuttings must be kept in a moist and rather 
warm place during winter in order to have the 
root-forming process somewhat advanced by the 
time they are needed for planting. What are cal- 

















led single-bud cuttings are made of the same kind 

of wood as the long cuttings, but with only one 

bud on each, as shown in figure 2, which repre- 

sents the cutting of the usual size and length. 

Some propagators cut off a slice of the wood on 

the lower side, as shown in figure 3, thereby ex- 
* 





Fig. 2. 


posing more of the alburnum than when merely 











severed at the ends. But the shape of the cutting 
may be varied to suit the fancy of the propagator, 
so long as a sufficient amount of wood—but not 
too much—is left attached to the bud. These 
single bud or short cuttings are usually employed 
for propagating scarce varieties, and under glass 
during the winter months. The cuttings are plant- 
ed in shallow boxes or frames filled with pure 
sand, and then placed in a propagating house 
where they can be given gentle bottom heat. These 
cuttings may be laid flat or thrust into the sand at 
a slight angle, but the bud ought not to be cover- 
ed much more than a half inch when in position. 
Water must be applied liberally, and the tempera- 
ture of the cutting bed kept at about sixty or sey- 
enty degrees until the cuttings are well furnished 
with roots, and the new growth from the bud is 
from two or three inches in height, then remove the 
cuttings from the sand and pot off singly in two 
or three inch pots. After potting, the plants may 
be returned to the frames, or placed in others 
where the air will be somewhat confined and moist 
for a few days, or until the plants have become 
established in their new position. Single-eye cut- 








Fig. 3. 


tings may be forced early in winter, but the most 
usual practice is to delay the operation until about 
the first of February in this climate. The wood, 
however, to be used for cuttings should be taken 
in early in the winter and stored in the cellar, or 
where it will not become dry and shrivelled. If 
by accident it should get very dry, the cuttings 
may be thrown into warm water and allowed to 
soak a few hours before placing them in the sand. 

Cuttings of the green or unripe wood are some- 
times employed in propagating rare and scarce 
varieties, but unless the plants are given extra 
care they are seldom as 
strong and healthy as those 
raised from mature wood. 
The mode of operation is 
usually as follows: In the 
autumn pot the vines to be 
propagated or plant in a 
border within the propa- 
gating house, making the 
soil so rich that the vines 
will not suffer for want of 
nutriment. When they 
have made a growth of a 
foot or more, some of the 
shoots may be removed for 
cuttings, but do not cut 
back all the young growth 
at one time, as this would 










severely check the vine, 
but a few cuttings at a 
time may be taken without 
injury. The young shoots 
may then be divided into 
pieces of two buds each, 
the lqwer end cut off square across close to the base 
of a bud, and the upper leaf left entire, as shown 
in figure 4. The cuttings, when prepared, are plant- 
ed in sand, about two-thirds of their length, cover- 
ed as shown—a represents the surface of the sand. 
These green cuttings must be placed in close 
frames, in a temperature not much below 60°. 
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Layering is one of the most simple and certain 
modes of propagating the Grape and it is no doubt 
the oldest, for whenever the canes of wild vines 
come in contact with the earth they emit roots and 
thus become layers. But to facilitate the emission 
of roots we bend down a cane and cover that part 
on which we desire roots with soil, and this layer is 
but a cutting which is left attached to the parent 
plant, and derives nourishment therefrom, until it 
has produced roots of its own. Layers may be put 
down in fall or spring, and the young canes of 
the season’s growth are preferable to older wood, 
as they produce roots the most freely and readily, 
no notching, twisting or tonguing being required. 
Vines grown expressly for layers should be planted 
about six feet apart, and headed back in the fall 
in order to force out a larger number of strong 





Fig. 4. 


canes the following season. The growing canes 
may be layered in summer, but the better plan is to 
allow them to grow unchecked the entire sea- 
son. If a larger number of layers are desired 
than can be secured by making one plant of each 
layer, then some of the strongest shoots may be 
laid in a shallow trench, as shown in figure 5, 
Select the largest cane or canes—as the case may 
be—for layers, and cut it back to six or seven feet, 
if it is longer; then cut the other canes back to 
within three or four buds of their base. In spring, 
after the buds begin to swell, layer the cane as fol- 
lows: Dig a shallow trench four to six inches 
deep and of a sufficient length to receive the cane ; 
now bend it down and fasten it in the trench by 
hooked pegs. The cane may be bent in almost any 
direction from the parent stock most convenient, 
but it should be laid flat in the bottom of the trench. 
The layered cane may remain in this position un- 
covered until the new shoots appear along its en- 
tire length, and if allowed to grow every bud will 
produce a shoot and a plant, but it is better to rub 
off at least one half of the buds and raise a less 
number and stronger plants. When the young 
shoots have grown to be five or six inches long, a 
little soil may be drawn in and the layered cane 
covered with an inch or more of soil, and a small 
stake placed by the side of each shoot, to which it 
should be tied later in tae season. In the accom- 
panying illustration the layer is shown in the 
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Fig. 5. LAYERING THE GRAPE. 


trench as it appears when the young upright shoots 
are a foot or more in height, also the roots as they 
appear later. The shoots (6,c) growing from the 
main stem may be preserved for layering the fol- 
lowing season or for bearing fruit. In the fall the 
layered cane is dug up and divided into as many 
plants as there are upright shoots, with good roots. 
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Health and Wealth on Wheels. 


The bicycle (two wheels) and the tricycle (three 
wheels) have really come to be recognized factors 
in locomotion. At first they were looked upon 
very much in the light of toys or novelties to amuse 
the juveniles. Now they have become popular ap- 
pliances for securing exercise for people of all ages 
who are engaged in literary pursuits or in sedentary 
avocations. Perhaps there is nothing which calls so 
many muscles of the human body into play as the 
bicycle or tricycle, and affords more invigorating 
exercise in so short a space of time. Arms, legs 
and body alike are kept in active motion in propel- 
ing the bicycle, “I know of vo more delightful 





photographed, they presented a most picturesque 
appearance. Bicycles are not allowed in Central 
Park because they frighten horses. Occasionally, 
when the gray-dressed, brass-buttoned Park police- 
man is off his beat, a venturesome rider will whirl 
through one of the Park thoroughfares for the ex- 
citement of being on “forbidden ground.”? Or, as 
seen in the engraving below, when the evening 
shadows surround the Park, a reckless bicyclist will 
often dash down from the “ Riverside” through 
the avenue leading to the Park Mall, wheeling like 
dear life to escape being ‘‘ taken into camp.’’ They 
are permitted along the Riverside Drive, however, 
and on a pleasant evening the writer often meets 
them, their bright lights shimmering and whisk- 
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find in them a source of no little pleasure. Doubt- 
less, it will soon be very customary for wives to go 
down to the trains for their husbands, returning 
from business, and perhaps to make their shopping 
tours with the same means of locomotion. 

During the past two years the tandem tricycle, 
for the use of both ladies and gentlemen, has come 
into quite popular favor, although it has been used 
for some years on the Continent. This may properly 
be called a social vehicle, where man and wife, or a 
mother and her child, can go out for an airing at 
an easy rate of speed. Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Pen- 
nell made a tour of Italy, England and other Con- 
tinental countries on the tandem tricycle, which 
they have described in a very pleasant volume. 





“STEALING” A BICYCLE RIDE THROUGH CENTRAL PARK. 
Engraved jor the American Agriculturist. 


sensation,’ writes Dr. B. W. Richardson, ‘than 
that which is experienced when, after a fine ride, 
the bath has been indulged in, and a light, dry 
change of clothing has been put on. The whole 
The dull and languid 
secreting and excreting organs have been stimu- 
lated into activity. The mind is light and clear, 
and the muscular organs are ready for work ; and 
relief from fatigue rather than tired and sleepy.”’ 
Very many ministers through the country now 
make calls on their parishioners with the bicycle or 
the tricycle, and during the summer months one 
very frequently meets them in the highways and 
byways around New York City. Last year a party 
of nearly a hundred of them went off on a long va- 
There is no more pic- 


body seems to be renovated. 


cation riding their bicycles. 
turesque sight than when the juvenile owners of 
bicycles have what is called one of their ‘‘ Annual 
Meets.”” Such a one was held here in New York 
two or three years ago. The boys presented a 
most exhiiarating scene as they whirled up and 
down Riverside Drive, which borde);3 the banks of 
the Hudson River; and when they—eayrying their 
bicycles with them—rested around the base and 
crest of an adjoining hill for the purp ‘se of being 





ing about through the darkness for miles ahead 
like so many Will-o’-the-wisps, all in a line. 

The tricycle is for ladies, children and elderly 
men what the bicycle is for boys or youth of 
robust health. William Howland, in a recent article 
on the subject, asserts; ‘‘ the tricycle is the greatest 
boon to American women that the century has 
brought. Coming simuitaneously with the convic- 
tion that bodily exercise profiteth much for women- 
kind, it provides a way to take that exercise which 
is at once fascinating, graceful, invigorating and 
healthful.’? This is emphatically an era of outdoor 
sports and pastime. It is a source of no little satis- 
faction to see mothers and daughters now seeking 
that outdoor recreation which brings physical 
health and enjoyment. Walking, horseback riding, 
rowing and gymnastic exercises are now regarded 
as legitimate for women as for men. On the ‘‘River- 
side,” and elsewhere around New York, ladies are 
now frequently seen with their tricycles, and 
promise to soon become as accomplished with them 
as are the ladies of Europe, where thousands 
of them can now be seen on pleasant afternoons. 
Children can readily learn to use the tricycle, and 
persons enfeebled by age or ill health can likewise 





There will, doubtless, soon be invented a farmer’s 
tricycle so constructed that the owner can run from 
place to place (going, for example, to the post-office, 
or to the store), and having a box capable of carry- 
ing a bag of agricultural papers, mail, or vegeta- 
bles, or anything else which one conveys to or from 
the farm. Often the children in the country have to 
go along distance to school. A tricycle should be 
inveuted to carry several little shavers ; one which 
they themselves can work ought to be placed on 
the market. When this is done, and the machines 
are furnished at prices within the reach of those of 
moderate means, there will, we are confident, be 
no end to the demand for them. By all means, then, 
let us at once have a farmers’ bicycle or tricycle, 
strongly constructed, if not as handsome as the reg- 
ular tricycle, and capable of performing all-around 
work on country roads, cross roads and farm lanes. 
The regular tricycles now made are capable of 
sarrying a bundle of fifty to seventy-five pounds 
weight. Of course, one strong enough to stand 
the wear and tear of country roads, and at the same 
time heavily Jaden, cannot be made without a con- 
siderable expenditure of money. To be practi- 
cal, the tricycle must be both light and strong. 
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A Comtortable Dwelling for $250. 
CYRIL MAR, CAL. 
> 

The writer having had occasion to spend a few 
months in the country wished to construct a tem- 
porary residence that would be neat and comfort- 
able, and at the same time do so with as little 
outlay as possible. The necessity was met by the 
building of a neat little house, a perspective view 
of which is given in figure 1. 

The house is sixteen by twenty-four feet, with 
eleven-foot walls, of rustic outside and ceiled in- 
side throughout. The rooms are: a living room, 








Fig. 1.—PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF DWELLING. 


kitchen, bedroom, pantry, and closet, the arrange- 
ment of which is seen in figure 2. 

For the foundation bricks are laid, first three 
side and side, and settled under the surface of the 
ground. These are crossed by two others, making 
one of the piers. There are fifteen of these piers 
used, five in each of three rows, on which are 
placed blocks six by six inches, and four inehes 
high. Three sills, four by six inches, and twenty- 
four feet long are used, on which are crossed the 
floor-joists, each two by- six inches, and sixteen 
feet long. The floor-joists are placed two feet 
apart in the clear, with an extra one under the 
center partition of the house, requiring thirteen 
pieces in all. The plates aretwo by four inches. 
The corners are not mitred or notched down, but 
the side plates are allowed to rest on the end 
plates, thereby allowing good footing for the 
rafters. The studs are two by four inches, and 
cut eleven feet long for the sides ; the end studs are 
‘“‘ gained ”’ one inch longer (to rest on joist), and a 
“toe”? left to rest against side of floor-joist to 
give additional strength. The studs, forty in all, 
average about two feet between centers. <A piece 
of sheathing, one by four inches, twenty-four feet 
long, is placed across the floor-joist on each side 
as a footing to the studs. When the side studs do 
not rest over the ends of floor-joists, a block should 
be fitted in hetween strips and foundation sill. The 
upper joists or cross-beams are two by four inches, 
sixteen feet long, notched down so as to be flush 
with plates, and are placed three feet apart, re- 
quiring seven pieces. About 1,100 feet of rustic is 
required for the outside. 

The roof is two-thirds pitch, with rafters sloped 
“ eight by twelve,” said rafters are two by four 
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Fig. 2.—GROUND PLAN. 


inches, and cut from pieces twelve feet long, giv- 
ing twelve-inch projection for cornice. These are 
set three feet apart on centers, requiring nine pairs 
or eighteen pieces. Raftersare tied with pieces one 
by four inches, eight feet long. Some support is 
necessary for the ceiling joists, but truss-bridging is 
not necessary, so pieces of sheathing, one by four 
inches, are nailed from the middle of joists to the 
apices of the rafters, excepting the outside pairs 
which, of course, do not need them. The gables 














are next fitted in, requiring a couple of sixteen- 
foot pieces of two by four inch scantling, and 
rustic, Which is allowed above. 

Sawed shingles are used fur the roof and a 
twelve-inch projection is allowed at the ends. 
Before nailing on the shingles, the cornice is to be 


puton. As the rustic makes a good finish, but 
two pieces, running measure, are necessary. It re- 
quires five and a half thousand shingles. The 


break- water boards, one by six inches run along 
the comb. As terra-cotta is to be used for flues, 
these should now be fitted in place. There is one 
for the warming stove, consisting of three joints 
and cap, which is to rest on the ceiling joists. 
Boards are closely fitted around it, and extending 
across the joists so as to distribute the burden ; 
zine is placed under the shingles to make the top 
water-proof, and the joints are firmly cemented 
with Portland cement. The cooking-stove is 
placed so near the wall that one piece of terra- 
cotta extends from the roof through the ceiling, 
and must have its support on the roof; a small 
wooden bracket and a piece of tin do service. 
Three wires serve as “ guys”’ to each of the flues. 
As the terra-cotta is a poor conductor of heat, the 
ceiling may, and should fit closely around it, and 
no other finish is necessary. 

The corners of the house are now boxed with 
eight pieces of surfaced material, one by eight 
inches and twelve feet long. The floor of one by 
six-inch, surfaced, is laid, and the sides, ends, and 
overhead are ceiled with same material. A man- 
hole is over the kitchen window, through which a 
quick means of ascent is at alltimes assured. As 
the corners consist of single studs, it is necessary 
to fasten a strip of sheathing along each coruer to 
nail the ceillng to, but this may be made up of 
scraps, Without augmenting the bill for material. 
Two other pieces, one by four inches, sixteen feet 
long, will be needed overhead. 

The dividing of the house into rooms is aecom- 











Fig. 2.—sILts. 


plished by partitions made of ceiling, tongued and 
grooved, and dressed on both sides. Door and 
window frames may be bought ready-made, with 
stoops, mouldings, etc., so cheaply that it is not 
profitable to make them at the bench. The front 
door is two feet eight inches by six feet eight 
inches, and one and a quarter thick, 
moulded ; the other outside door is two feet six 
inches by six feet six inches, one and a quarter 
inches thick, raised panel. The inside doors are 
two feet six inches by six feet six inches, one inch 
thick, raised panel, except closet door which is two 
feet by six, raised panel. No door is used between 
kitchen and pantry, as a matter of choice. The 
windows are twelve-light, size of pane tei by six- 
teen inches. Two coats of paint adorn the out- 
side—the walls are of a delicate cream tint, and 
the corners, doors, windows, frames, front stoop, 
ete., trimmed in brown, making a good contrast. 
The exact cost of materlal was as follows ;— 


inches 








1,449 feet rough lumber, @ $15 per M .......$ 21.74 
3,170 feet surfaced lumber. @ $20 per M.... 63.40 
588 feet, surfaced two sides, @ $22 per M... 11.84 
96 feet molding, @ lic. per foot .......... 1.08 
5.500 shingles, @ $2 per M .......... 11.00 
1 door. $2.50; 1 door, $2.00; 2 doors, 
COST Eee eee Sriebales . 9.50 
cg ce : as re 10.00 


EE ON. <n .. 138.3% 
5 window frames. @ $2 10.00 


5 pairs hinges, 5 locks. 24 window springs . 3.50 
200 pounds of nails. @ 3c. perlb. ...... 6.00 
MODITRORE- A) BCR. 6 onions sscce cinw snes 5 
5 joints terra-cotta, with cement, etc..... 5.00 
ee ene aria 20.00 
Nl, 45.00 
Painting, 2 costs .........5...+. ‘ 22.50 


Total cost $ 255.06 
The cost even may be reduced somewhat by the 
builder doing his own work, freighting, ete., in 
fact it could easily be brought within a cost of 
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$200. The foundation, rafters, etc., are fastened 
down with spikes, thirty-pennies ; the flooring and 
eciling is nailed with eight-pennies ; the rustic, 
sheathing, ete., with ten-pennies ; the shingles 
with four-pennies ; some six-pennies and finishing 
for putting in the door and window frames. 


— or 


Frames for Small Buildings. 
te 
Almost any intelligent man, who possesses a few 
carpenter’s tools, can erect most of the small build- 
ings necessary on a farm, such as a smoke-house, 











Fig. 1.—BALTLOON FRAME. 


coal-house, summer kitchen, milk-house, poultry- 
house, tool-house, ete., etc., if he knows how to 
make the frame—a cheap ‘ balloon frame,’’ which 
is sufficiently substantial for most of the small 
out-buildings needed on a farm. Such a frame, 
outlined in figure 1, is composed wholly of 2x4 
scantling, no posts are used—the boards, well 
nailed to the frame support the roof and sustain 
the building. The lower part of the frame may be 
placed as high or as low as desired. In case the 
building is floored, this part of the frame serves as 
asupport for the floor frame. The manner of 
joining the corners of this part of the frame is 
shown in figure 2. The corners of the upper part of 
the frame are joined in a somewhnt different man- 
ner; the side pieces or plates, S, upon which the 
rafters rest, being laid flat, the end piece, C, edge- 
wise, as shown in figure 3. For securely fastening 
together a frame of this kind, # or i-inch bolts — 
one through each corner—are much better than 
nails, as with these there is less danger of splitting. 
The end rafters are set out flush with the end cross- 
pieces C and A., so that the end boards can be 
nailed to all three timbers as seen in figure 1. Strap 
hinges are used for hanging the doors, and are 
fastened flat on the outside of both building and 
door. If there is likely to be strong outward pres- 
sure, as a coal-house or cow stable, common fence 
posts should be set inside of the building—one in 
each corner, and one at each end and side—and 
the frame spiked to them before the boards are 
One or two cross-ties should be nailed 


nailed on, 
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Fig. 3 —PLATES. 


or bolted to the upper frame pieces SS. For this 
purpose, common fence boards wiil do. Windows 
may be set in a frame inside, in such a manner as 
will permit of their being slid to one side for venti- 
lation, or they may be flush with the outside, and 
swing. These frames are cheap and quite strong 
enough for all small out-buildings. If at any time 
after the building is up, the owner wishes to make 
it stronger by adding corner posts, studs, ete., he 
can readily Gg so. We have seen such buildings, 
after being ysed five or six years, converted into 
strong warn: kitchens, shops, and other buildings. 
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The Improved Dorset Pig. 
—— 


The Dorset pig of this day is a result of the union 
of the improved blood of Wiltshire and Hampshire, 
and these are the product of judicious intermingling 
of the old Essex, the Chinese, and the Neapolitan 
stocks with the native stock of those sections. The 
situation of the county, adjoining Hampshire and 
Wiltshire, makes reasonable the suggestion as to 
the sources whence the improvement has been de- 
rived. For bacon, Wiltshire is, ard for generations 
has been, celebrated, as has been Yorkshire for 
bams, and Dorset is a strong competitor of both, 
with its improved pigs, which are persistent winners 
of prizes at agricultural shows. 

It seems probable, too, that the Berkshire played 
avery important part in the improvement of the 
Dorset pigs, for the present breed of Berkshire is 
a moderate-sized animal, soundly built, short in 
the leg, with a short, arched neck, heavy cheeks, 
sharp ears, an upright forehead, while the barrel is 








the Smithfield Club Show, winning at seventeen 
months and twenty-three days old—their age when 
sketched—the first prize in a class for any black 
breed, between one year and eighteen months old, 
and a silver cup, as the best pen of pigs in the show. 


ie — 


Refrigeration and Shipping of Meat. 





The supplying of large cities with fresh meats 
is a problem at present very far indeed from being 
solved. In the first and experimental days of 
slaughtering cattle and sheep at the great West- 
ern centers, the belief prevailed that the carcasses 
| should be frozen hard, to insure the safe-keeping 
| of the flesh. Little bv little this belief is losing 
ground, and the largest and most successful ship- 
pers now chill, but never freeze, their meats. Re- 
cently a cargo of beef was shipped to England by a 
Texas meat and ice company ; the success of the 
enterprise was sufficiently satisfactory to the man- 
agers of the company to encourage them in mak- 
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The most frequent cause of injury to meats held 
in the cooling room, is allowing the temperature to 
vary. If by oversight, accident or neglect, the 
temperature has been allowed to vary considerably, 
irreparable injury is the result. The chilling and 
thawing, incident to frequent and sudden changes 
of temperature, destroys fruits and injures meats 
to such a degree, that their relative value as food 
is seriously decreased, the appearance damaged, 
the delicacy of the flavor lost, and much diffi- 
culty experienced in cooking. 

The meats from Australia, which compete on the 
British markets with American meats, are less 
liked than ours, solely because they are frozen 
hard, and ours are preferred because they are 
only properly chilled. 





Increasing Woodland Grazing. 


The pasturage of many pieces of woodland might 
-asily be trebled by allowing the natural Blue-grass 
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very good, the back broad, and the whole shape up 
to the buyer’s standard. 

There are few sections of country, either in the 
United States or England, into which the Berk- 
shire pig has not made its way, and everywhere its 
excellent qualities have made it a favorite on ac- 
count of its moderate size, small bones, thin skin, 
ease of fattening, and the character of its flesh. In 
all directions the breed has extended itself, chang- 
ing old races for the better, and mixing its blood 
advantageously with that of all other strains and 
races. The improved Leicester, also, and the im- 
proved Essex have bestowed their good qualities 
freely upon other lines, and it is from all these com- 
binations, so interwoven as to leave the exact source 
of supply indistinct, under the modern system of 
inter-breeding, that the valuable breed of Dorset 
has been derived. 

The improved Dorset is a notable breed of swine ; 
its individuals are splendidly made up, excelling in 
all valuzble points. They show the greatest adapt- 
ability to fatten rapidly and with ease. Their tem- 
perament is all that could be desired, and never per- 
mits the nervous system to interfere with their de- 
velopment into pork. 

The three improved Dorsets, whose pictures are 
presented in the illustration, were prize animals at 





IMPROVED DORSET PIGS. 
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ing further shipments, but when the meat was of- 
fered for sale, it was objected to as having been 
frozen hard, and a lower price had to be accepted. 
Experts differ as to the proper degree of cold re- 
quired to preserve meats in their best condition. 
Some English shippers consider thirty-four degrees, 
Fahrenheit, the proper temperature for the refrig- 
erator containing carcasses of beeves and sheep ; 
this temperature does not freeze the meat solid, it 
only chills, and when meats preserved thus are ex- 
posed to the outside air, they do not sweat nearly 
so much as if the temperature of the refrigerator 
had been noticeably lower. Other acknowledged 
authorities on the subject contend that thirty de- 
grees is the best temperature, but there is no doubt 
that this degree of cold causes, on exposure to 
common air, a heavier deposit of moisture on the 
surface of the meats thustreated. Meats have been 
held for eight weeks in perfect condition, and 
with very slight discoloration of the surface. The 
degree of discoloration in meats varies consider- 
ably, according as the animal has been fed during 
life. Still-fed cattle deteriorate more quickly, and 
far more seriously, than do beeves which shall 
have: been grass-fed, and the flesh of corn-fed 
beeves remains in the refrigerating process longer, 
without deterioration, than either of the former. 


\ 


to mature seed one summer. If there is no Blue- 
grass, it should be sown very early, and not be pas- 
tured for ayear. It does well in even a dense 
shade, gives early and late pasture, endures close 
cropping, and is not much injured by tramping 
where the land is wet and soft—an important qual- 
ity, as itis not convenient to take the stock off 
woodland pasture in wet weather. The seed will 
catch on most woodlands without preparation of 
the surface, but old seed must be avoided. 
Orchard-grass is another good grass for wood- 
lands, as it does well in the shade. Like Blue- 
grass it is palatable, nutritious,and enjoys close 
cropping; and, unlike Blue-grass, resists drouth 
well, hence will afford grazing when the Blue-grass 
has died down in mid-summer. It may be sown 
together with the Blue-grass. Red-top and Red 
clover grow luxuriantly in a rich woodland soil. 
Very nearly as much pasturage can be had from 
woodland as from cleared land, and the advantage 
of shade, and the ‘“‘ mast” from the hickories and 
oaks, more than make up the difference. How large 
might be the returns gained from their woodlands, 
isa thought which has not yet entered even the 
dreams of many of our people, who would be very 
greatly and agreeably surprised by results, were 
the seeding down to tame grasses to be undertaken. 
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Beneficial Insects. 
MARY TREAT. 
ee ae 

Beetles are not the only beneficial insects by 
any means; by far the greater number are found 
among the Hymenoptera. This order includes the 
parasitic Ichneumon-tlies, which range all the way 
from flies an inch or more in Jength, to minute 
species scarcely visible to the naked eye. The 
larger kinds deposit only one egg in each victim, 
while some of the smaller leave their entire com- 
plement of eggs on one caterpillar. A well-known 
example, which is familiar to most gardeners, may 
be found in the Tomato-worm. A smali, black, 
microgaster fly goes peering about among the to- 
mato-vines until it espies a worm on which it lays 
its eggs. These soon hatch, and the tiny larve 
eat their way into the worm and are soon thickly 
packed between the skin and vital organs, where 
they eat all the substance that would otherwise go 
to make the future moth, and their presence does 
not prevent the worm from eating and growing 
until the little parasites are full-fed, when they 
eat their way out of their host, and each stands on 
end and spins for itself a tiny white cocoon. 
Sometimes these cocoons are so numerous that the 
back of the worm is almost entirely covered with 
them, and now it shrivels and rapidly shrinks in 
size and soon dies. And this work of destruction 
is constantly going on all around us. Were it not 
for these parasites, vegetation could scarcely exist 
on the earth. 

The great service of these Ichneumon-flies has 
long been known, but are orchardists and garden- 
ers aware of the untold numbers of noxious insects 
that a colony of White-faced Hornets (see fig. 1) 
will destroy in a season? They are somewhat 
troublesome friends, it is true—hasty and hot- 
tempered, as one is pretty sure to learn if he ven- 
tures too near their dwelling, and their tempers 
have not been improved by coming in contact with 
mankind, for have not their great paper nests ever 
been a target for boys until they have inherited a 
disposition hostile to us, and which can scarcely 
be overcome by the most gentle and kind treat- 
ment on our part? But notwithstanding all this, 
I would rather have a colony in my orchard when 
infested with the Slug ‘Selandria cerasi), than ever 
so many barrels of London-purple. Last summer 
I found these hornets were busy from morning 
until night in the orchard, taking the Slugs from 
the leaves, and carrying them to their young where 
their nest was suspended on one of the trees. 

There are also many blood-thirsty creatures 
found in the order Hemiptera, or true bugs. ‘These 
are not provided with jaws like the beetles, but 
only with a sharp, stout beak—for example see the 
illustration of the many-banded Robber, figure 2, 
a representing the perfect insect, 6 its magnitied 
beak. It belongs to a group of bugs called the 








Fig. 1.—WHITE-FACED HORNET. 


Reduvius family, all of which are class2d among 
beneficial insects. The many-banded Robber is 
elegantly marked with yellow, white and black. 
It is a high-minded creature, most often found 
on trees and tall plants, but if it does not find 
sufficient food in its lofty pusition, it frequently 
deigns to come down to the potato patch and 
feed on the larve of the Colorado Potato Beetle. 
The well-known Wheel-bug also belongs to this 
group, and so does the rapacious Soldier-bug, 
which is of a light-brown color, something of the 
shade of the Squash-bug, with which {t is some- 
times confounded; but an observing person on 
comparing the beaks of the two, will never mistake 
one for the other. Another way to distinguish the 











injurious ones from our friends, is by the disagree- 
able odor given off by the former, while the bene- 
ficial ones, so far as I know, are free from the odor. 

The two-winged flies—order Diptera—furnish the 
agriculturist with but few directly beneficial insects, 
and these are the pretty, bright-colored Syrphus 
flies, and the dull-colored, parasitic Tachina flies. 
But there are many that act the part of scavengers 
while in the larva state—as the house and flesh 
flles—-while others are very annoying, as the mos- 
quito and horse-flies. 

In the order Orthoptera, including grasshoppers, 
crickets, cockroaches, etc., we fail to find any that 





Fig. 2.—MANY-BANDED ROBBER. 


are useful to man, and so pass them by and stop at 
the last order, Newroptera, where nearly all are car- 
nivorous. These insects are called nerve-winged, 
because the veins in their wings look like net-work. 
The Mosquito Hawk or Dragon-tly is'a good ex- 
ample of this order, as are also the pretty little 
Lace-wing flies (Chysopa), seen in figure 3 in a!l their 
stages. The larve of these lace-wings eats the 
Plum Cureulio and the Pear Slug, and probably 
many other noxious insects. The eggs of the lace- 
wings are each attached to a long foot-stalk, and 
all fastened to a leaf or blade of grass, as seen at 
a; b represents the larva, ¢ the eggs much en- 


larged. The perfect insect, @, is a pretty, pale- 
green, gauzy*winged creature, with prominent, 


shining, golden eyes. 
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The Cut-Worms. 
aa aie 

As the growing-season opens, complaints come 
of the ravages of ‘‘ the Cut-worm,” with inquiries 
as to their treatment, beginning with cultivators 
at the South, and coming from farther North as 
the season advances. Weare so generally asked 
about ‘the Cut-worm,” that it is evidently the 
popular idea that there is but one insect deserving 
this name, while, in fact, there are haif a dozen 
or more, all larve of different species of moths. 
Practically they might be regarded as one, did not 
some of them ascend trees, shrubs and other 
plants in their destructive work, while most of 
them confine their operations to the surface, aud 
work their mischief by cutting off young and ten- 
der plants even with the ground. Their work is 
done at night, and, as day-light approaches, they 
hide themselvesin holes inthe ground. Cabbage, 
when first set out, and lettuce and other plants of 
the garden, up to squashes, and other plants of the 
farm, are attacked by them. Growing muskmelons 
and watermelons for Northern markets, is now an 
important industry in the Southern States, espe- 
cially within easy reach of the shipping ports, some 
hundreds of acres being occupied by watermelons 
alone. The grower of melons, as well as of cab- 
bages, etc., finds that his greatest obstacle to suc- 
cess is in the attacks of Cut-worms. Various de- 
vices have been proposed to ward off their attacks, 
but among these, none appears to be so sensible, 
or so effective, as that devised by Doctor A. Oemler, 
author of ‘ Truck Farming for the South.’’ Doc- 
tor Oemler kills off the Cut-worms before the 
plants appear. Upon his watermelon fields he 
sets poison traps at about fifteen feet apart each 
way. These ‘traps are cabbage or turnip leaves, 
which have been moistened on the concave side, 
and then dusted with a mixture of Paris-green with 
twenty parts of flour. These leaves are placed 
over the fields, poisoned side down, at the dis- 
tances above stated, before the plants appear. 
What follows ? the Doctor facetiously says: ‘“* Two 
such applications, particularly in cloudy weather, 
at intervals of three or four days, will suffice to al- 
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low the Cutworms to make away with themselves, 
which they generally do with perfect success.” 
wea a Ce 
The Mineral Development of the South 
as Affecting Its Agriculture. 
J. L. MILLS, FLOYD CO., GA. 
<~ 

One need not be an optimist to believe that the 
outlook for the future of Southern agriculture is 
more hopeful now than it has been for a long time 
past, particularly in those sections of the States of 
Alabama, Tennessee and Georgia whose rich min- 
eral deposits are now attracting the attention of 
American and English capitalists. Undoubtedly, 
the immediate effect of the investments in iron 
and coal will be to intensify the feeling of uneasi- 
ness and discontent which the unfavorable seasons 
anc low prices of the last two or three years have 
induced among the farming population. When 
barren land, which for years has not been worth its 
taxes for cultivation, all at once leaps up into the 
thousands in value; when coal veins and iron ores 
outcrop in all sorts of unexpected places ; when 
every rocky ledge holds the possibility of a pros- 
pective marble quarry; when fortunes are made 
without an hour’s labor, and the poor farmer of 
yesterday may wake up any fine morning to find 
himself the rich owner of an ore-bed, a coal mine, 
or a marble quarry, it is hardly to be expected that 
people should be entirely satisfied with the slow 
processes of agriculture, even if they are reasona- 
bly successful. And there is no denying that there 
have been discouraging years to the average tiller of 
the soil. If his crops have been ill-ehosen and un- 
remunerative in kind, and his culture careless and 
wasteful, it has been, in a great measure, the fault 
of his environment, to use a well-worn word. His 
railures have been less the result of his ignorance 
tuan of his poverty. The pernicious credit system 
—at first a necessary survival of the days ‘ before 
the war’’—has kept him at the mercy of his mer- 
chant creditor, who will make advances solely on 
the basis of the only certain ready money crop, 
cotton, That for twenty years he has borrowed 
money at fifty per cent. interest—for that is what 
the eredit prices for his supplies generally amount 
to—and lived, not prosperously or comfortably, 
but at 2ll, speaks well for his management or 
frugality. It is not surprising that he should never 
have freed himself from debt. 

If by some good fortune he has been able to 
break away from custom and tradition, to abandon 
cotton, and diversify his crops as he pleased, he 
had to encounter another difficulty—the lack of a 
good local market. For years a few large cities 
and towns of the South have grown at the expense 
of the smaller ones. There are not enough con- 
sumers outside of a few central points. The eco- 
nomic balance is unsettled by an overplus of pro- 
ducers; and when the man of new ideas brings a 
big harvest of perishable products to a glutted 
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Fig:, 8.—LACE-WING FLY. 

market, he finds that successful farming comprises 
not only the raising of good crops, but the ability 
to transfer them into ready money at paying prices. 

Now, with the working of mines, the establish- 
ment of furnaces, the quarrying of marble and 
stone and slate, and the development of many new 
industries, there has come precisely what the 
farmer needs, viz., the influx of a great army of 
consumers. The building of the many new lines 
of competing railways, now projected in the inter- 
ests of these new enterprises, will give him cheaper 
freight rates to the large centers of population, and 
thus render him practically independent of home 
markets. The ultimate outcome of the mineral 
development of the new South can bring nothing 
but good to its agriculture, and to our people. 
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Heating Greenhouses by Steam. 
PETER HENDERSON. 
aoe 

Until the past few years the almost universal 
plan of heating greenhouses was by hot water. 
The system, however, is being rapidly superseded 
by that of steam-heating. Two years ago, I erected 
a Rose house twenty feet wide by 350 feet in 
length ; a perspective view of the interior is shown 
in the accompanying engraving. The frame is of 
iron throughout, the glass used is double thick, 
second quality, French, of 20x12 inch size. This 
is believed to be as near what a model Rose house 
should be as has ever been constructed. Its cost, 
complete in everything, was about $20 per running 
foot. This I heated by steam; alongside, another 
Rose house, of exactly the same dimensions, I 
heated with hot water. These have given me an 





to choose; for although a steam-pipe radiates at 
two hundred and twelve degrees, and a hot water 
pipe at an average of one hundred and eighty deg- 
rees, yet, at six inches from either pipe the temper- 
ature is almost identical. Anyone doubting this 
can easily test it by the thermometer. 
pee ee 
Castor Beans. 
——— 

Our correspondence frequently shows that an 
inquiry about some special or unusual crop is fol- 
lowed by similar ones from other quarters. We 
can usually trace this widespread interest in hops, 





horseradish, cranberries, castor beans, etc., to some ~ 


extravagant accounts of great profits having re- 
sulted from the cultivation of one of these crops, 
which has gone the rounds of the secular papers, 
and excited farmers to believe that the culture of 


| such special crops afford an opportunity for mak- 
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The beans are produced in small prickly pods or 
capsules, which are borne in pyramidal spikes or 
clusters. Ripening is indicated by the turning 
brown of the pods, which soon burst open and 
scatter the seeds. As soon as the pods at the base 
of a cluster begin to turn brown, the cluster must 
be harvested. The stem of the spike or cluster is 
cut with a sharp knife, and the cluster thrown into 
a cart on which a barn sheet or other cloth is 
spread to save the beans that shell out. Many 
growers prefer to use a sled in harvesting ; a sled 
is made with plank runners, large enough to hold 
two large drygoods boxes. A single horse draws 
this along the lanes, and the clusters are thrown 
into the boxes. When the boxes are filled they are 
taken to the ‘“‘popping yard.’? A piece of hard 
ground, say a hundred feet square, is burned over, 
swept and rolled to get a hard surface, and sur- 
rounded by a board fence. The clusters are placed 
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opportunity for a comparative test, and we find 
the result in favor of steam. First, that it saves 
twenty-five per cent. in fuel ; second, that our fire- 
men say that the steam-boilers require less labor ; 
and third, that the steam pipes, by the use of 
valves, are easier controjled than the hot water 
pipes. But above all is the certainty that, ona 
large scale at least, heating by steam must be 
cheaper than hot water. Leaving out the question 
of the cost of boilers, which ought to be relatively 
the same for the amount of work to be done, we 
find that one and one-quarter inch pipe, when 
heated by steum, does almost exactly the same 
amouut of work as a four-inch hot water pipe. At 
present prices, the one and one-quarter inch steam 
pipe costs six cents per foot, while the four-inch 
hot water pipe costs twenty cents. Thus the pi- 
ping costs three times more for hot water than for 
steam; but, so far, there has been comparatively 
little difference in estimates between the two, 
owing probably to the steam-heating of green- 
houses being yet in few hands. From our experi- 
ence with steam, I believe that whenever green- 
houses are erected to the extent of 5,000 square 
feet of glass surface, steam should be used in pref- 
erence to hot water; if for smaller areas, it may 
be that hot water would be best. As far as the 
health of the plants is concerned there is nothing 
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A WIDE ROSE HOUSE. 


ing money rapidly. 
knowledge, undertake such crops, and fail, while 
others, as so many have recently done, make pre- 
liminary inquiries concerning the proposed crop. 
In former years, the culture of Castor Beans was 
controlled by the few pressers, or manufacturers of 
oil, who were located at Cincinnati, St. Louis, New 
York, and, later, Sun Francisco. These houses fur- 
nished farmers with seed and directions for culture, 
and contracted to take the crop at a certain price, 
thus controlling the market. The crop presents no 
special difficulties, und the land and cultivation 
that will produce a good crop of Indian corn should 
yield a fair crop of Castor Beans, the latter being 
somewhat more difficult to harvest. Light, warm 
land should be prepared as for a crop of corn. It 
should be marked out in rows six feet apart. In 
planting, leave every seventh row vacant, to afford 
aroad for a vehicle in harvesting. The seeds, before 
planting, are covered with hot water and allowed 
to stand for twenty-four hours. Six or eight seeds 
are dropped every six feet in the rows, when the 
ground is warm and the weather suitable for corn 
planting; and when danger from cut-worms is 
over, all the plants, save two in a hill, are thinned 
out. The crop should be cultivated the same as 
one of corn, until the plants are about three feet 
high, and have spread so as to prevent working. 


Many, without experience or 





in the center of this. After two days the spikes 
must be turned, using rakes for the purpose. At 


| the end of four or five days the beans will have 


popped out, when the refuse is removed. The 
beans are swept up, to be cleaned by a fanning 
mill, and another lot of clusters brought in. 


se 





ADVANTAGES OF IRRIGATION.—D. H. Lemon, 
La Platte Co., Col., writes us: “Having been 
raised on a farm in Illinois, and followed farming 
the most of my time since being a man, and having 
seventeen years’ experience in irrigating, I do not 


| hesitate to say that farming in a country where the 


people have to irrigate pays better than where it 
is not considered necessary. There are no fail- 
ures of crops, and there is not an acre of land in 
the world that would not produce more of any 
kind of a crop wlth irrigation, than if left to depend 
on rain. The extra yield where land is irrigated, 
more than pays the expense of irrigating. Grain 


| ° . : : : . 
| raised by irrigation is much heavier than most 


grain that is raised in a country where they de- 
pend onrain. At about harvest time it is usually 
dry, and somctimes the grain dries up instead of 
ripening as it should, and then, of course, the grain 
is light, whereas, If the farmer had water to ir- 
rigate with, the grain would be plump and heavy. 
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Notes from the Pines. 


It is said that a family should move occasion- 
ally in order to find out how rich it is in house- 
hold treasures. When I moved to this place, about 
twenty years ago, I learned for the first time, how 
many plants could be grown within the limits of a 
small city yard. The plants were mainly “‘hardy 
herbaceous perennials,’? and when they 
were planted out here, giving them abun- 
dant room, it was difficult to believe that 
they could ever have existed in their 
former close quarters in the city yard. 

HARDY HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS 
were my favorite plants in the city, and 
coming where space was practically un- 
limited, I increased my numbers many 
fold, by exchanges with cultivators at 
home and abroad, and also by purchase, 
until my collection became very extensive. 
It may be well to define here what is 
meant by ‘‘ hardy herbaceous perennials.” 
A perennial plant is one of which the root 
lives in a given climate more than two 
years. There are many plants of which 
the root is perennial, but they are not 
hardy. Shrubs are perennial, but often 
not hardy, besides, their above-ground 
portion is woody and remains year after 
year. Herbaceous plants die down at the 
end of the season. A hardy herbaceous 
perennial, then, is one, the roots of which 
last for several years, but their herbage 
dies down to the surface of the ground at 
the end of each season. While I am far 
from condemning the present tender bed- 
ding-plants, so much in vogue, I protest 
that the admiration of them should not 
involve an entire neglect of the peren- 
nials. There is a place for both, and 
neither can be substituted for the other. 
Besides, there is a spice of sentiment in 
my love for the old perennials. I can 
recollect that such plants as bedding- 
plants were not known in our common gardens; 
the flowers were then either all perennials, or some 
few annuals were added. Some Sweet Peas, Mor- 
ning Glories, and Afternoon Ladies, and a few other 
annuals were sown, but the “ stand-bys”’ were the 
reliable perennials, of which the gardens of our 
grandmothers could show a much better collection, 
than the common gardens of the present day. My 
first knowledge of a garden was one filled with 
plants of this old-fashioned kind. Not the least 
charm of these plants is their permanent nature. 
We lose sight of them when the birds migrate, and 





Fig. 2.—BLOOD-COLORED ALUM ROOT. 


when the birds come again, we find them coming 
up again, to greet us in the very same place they did 
the spring before, and we knew that they would 
do the same the next spring, and in many more to 





come. One must be insensible, indeed, not to love 
such constant plants. No doubt, many of my readers | 
ean recollect the delight, with which they discov- | 


| ered the first round bud of the “ Piny’’ (Pony) 
| lifting itself above the ground, or the first knowing 
' look of the ‘‘ Johnny Jump-up ” (Pansy), that met 
Is it strange that many prefer these old- 
There was a 


his gaze. 
fashioned flowers above all others ? 
time when these flowers were in danger of being 
lost to cultivation, and our gardens given over to 
massing, and ribbon-planting, and “ fire-work de- 
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Fig. 1.—sIEBOLD’s PRIMROSE. 


signs,’’ with bedding plauts ; an expensive style of 
decoration, as it must be renewed each year, and 
is only in good taste where the dwelling and its sur- 
roundings are in good keeping ; but as much out 
of place in the ‘‘ front yard” of a farmer’s house, 
as a costly Worth dress, and more costly jewelry, 
would be on his wife and daughters. Within a few 
years, the perennial plants have again become pop- 
ular. Some florists in Europe, and a few in this 
country, now make a specialty of them. The nov- 
elties in the catalogues are now not entirely of 
bedding plants, but long-neglected perennials are 
presented, with high commendations. 


THE NEW PERENNIALS OF 1887. 

In looking over the plants offered abroad this 
spring, [am glad to see that there are several in 
the trade that I had heretofore known in private 
collections only. Sometimes a plant is known in 
private and botanical gardens for many years before 
florists happen to get hold of it. Many years ago I 
received from a correspondent in Europe a charm- 
ing primrose, with the name of Primala cortusoides. 
It has something the general appearance of the 
Chinese Primrose, 2 Sinensis, though the flower 
stalk is considerably taller. It was hardy, and one 
of the most charming of early spring flowers. This 
spring I am delighted to see the same plant offered 
abroad as 

SIEBOLD’S PRIMROSE (Primula Sieboldi), 
(there being good reasons for the change of name), 
and to find that in the hands of cultivators it has 
broken into a great number of varieties, almost as 
many as the beautiful Chinese Primroses have given 
us. Indeed, some twenty-five varieties, with flo- 
rists’ names, are now offered, and we may expect a 
still greater number in the future. The typical 
form, as we grew it, is shown in figure 1, reduced 
about one-third in size; it is of a fine rose color. The 
new varieties vary in habit, vigor of growth,and size 
and number of flowers, while some of them have 
the petals beautifully fringed and cut. It is in the 
colors that the most striking variations are shown, 
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| varying from white, through the palest rose, to 
| deep purplisi rose and magenta, with lilac, laven- 
der, aud other intermediate shades. A dealer in 
England, not given to extravagant statements, says 
of this primrose: ‘‘It is needless to say one word! 
in praise of this popular plant ; it is a favorite with 
ajl, adapted for almost any purpose, and can be 
most successfully grown by the most inexperienced 
.’? While perfectly hardy, it is 


amateur. 
used in pots for greenhouse and window 
decorations. I am always glad when | 
see some of our native perennials offered 
in Europe, as we may be sure that some 
of our own cultivators will learn of their 
existence and introduce them into Amer- 
ican gardens. This may seem a hard thing 
to say, but the ignorance, not only of 
cultivators, but of people in general, 
as to our native plants, is something 
lamentable. Of the new native plants 
now offered abroad that called for the 
above remark, one is 
THE BLOOD-COLORED ALUM ROOT, 

Those who are much acquainted with 
our native “roots and yarbs,’’ must know 
the common Alum-root, /leuchera Amer- 
icana. It is found in rocky places, from 
New England to the Southern moun- 
tains, and the intense astringency of the 
root is well expressed by its popular 
name. In domestic medicine it is often 
used where an astringent is required. This 
has greenish flowers, and like several 
other species, is not at all conspicuous. 
But there are several species in the far 
West that are more showy, and one, H. 
sanguinea, tig. 2, from the mountains of 
New Mexico, offered among the new 
plants this spring in England is “a 
novelty of sterling merit,’ as the above- 
named. I have not seen the plant alive. 
All the species are of easy culture in any 
ordinary garden soil, oxcept stiff clay, 
and may be readily increased by dividing 
the crowns during spring, and resetting them. 

THE SPECIES OF ACANTHUS. 

The Acanthus family is a large one, but the genus 
Acanthus has but little over a dozen species. They 
are mostly pleasing plants—usually natives of 
Southern Europe—on account of their finely divided 
leaves, stately post, and their bold and numerous 





Fig. 3.—ACANTHUS CANDELABRUM. 


flowers. One species, by the form of its leaves, is 
said to have suggested that of the foliage upon the 
capital of the columns in the Corinthian order of 
architecture. The Acanthuses are bold and effec- 
tive plants, with mostly whitish or pinkish flowers. 
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We are glad to see a new species offered, Acanthus 

candelabrun, fig. 3, which is a bold and stately plant, 

with blue flowers—a color quite rare in flowers. 
TURTLE-HEAD ( Ohelone). 

There are three Chelones in the Atlantic States 

which botanists have at times considered to be 
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Fig. 4.—CHELONE OBLIQUA. 


all forms of one species, but now they are disposed 
to regard them as three distinct species. The best 
known is the one common from New Foundland to 
Fiorida, (. gladra, with white flowers, generally 
tinged with rose. This has the general appearance 
shown in figure 4, which is called C. obliqua. It 
has flowers of bright rose color ; a third species, C. 
Teyoni, has purple flowers, The last two are from 
the Southern States, and have a similar habit to 
the first named ; they differ chiefly in the color of 
their singularly shaped flowers, which suggests the 
common name. 
A DOUBLE SAXIFRAGE. 

Saxifrages, often plants with unusual habit and 
foliage, are much prized by all cultivators of rock 
plants. They are abundant in the mountains of 
England and Northern Europe, but are rather rare, 
in doth species and individuals, in this country, 
save in the far North. Oneof those, so common in 
England as to be called ‘*‘ Meadow Saxifrage,”’ has 
lately taken the notion to double its petals (figure 
gy): When a flower does this, it is always safe to 
introduce it into the garden. So with this Saxifrage 
(S. granularis), from being an insignificant meadow 
plant, has not only greatly increased in size, but its 
pure white flowers are so persistent, that it is offered 
as ‘one of the prettiest objects imaginable.’? There 
are other new perennials offered this season, but 
enough have been given to show those who are on 
the lookout for novelty, that they can find enough 
in this class of plants to gratify their tastes. PINEs. 
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Keeping the Flower Garden. 


Asmall garden with few well-chosen, well-grown 
flowering plants, if kept in scrupulous order and 
neatness, will be far more gratifying to ifs owner, 
and to his friends, than a large coilection of plants 
without order, arrangement or neatness. Of course, 
there is a choice in plants, and a garden of the 
common flowers, well kept, is far more creditable 
than a jungle of expensive novelties, left to care 
for themselves. ‘‘Good keeping”’ in the garden 
is equivalent to “good keeping” in the house. 
Both depend upon hundreds of small things, easily 
done if attended to at the right time. Ina large 
garden a special tool-house will be found most 





useful, but in a small one a place for the tools 
must be found in some other building. The wall 
of a woodshed or of a barn, or a suitable, large, 
cupboard-like structure, built against a board fence 
or a building, may be made—indeed, any place 
that will bold the tools. It is far more important 
that the tools are brought back to their places 
after using, than that their places should be showy. 
In every garden, even a very small one, there occur 
various materials, collectively known as “‘rubbish,”’ 
which must be disposed of. It isa mistake to have 
a rubbish heap in some corner, and throw all the 
refuse matter from the garden upon it. There 


, should be at least three places of deposit for the 


different kinds of rubbish, if the premises are 
large enough, otherwise it must be removed alto- 
gether. Usually the refuse from the vegetable 
garden, and that from the flower garden can be 
brought together. There should be a place at 
a safe distance from buildings and fences, for 
the “‘ burn-heap.”? Prunings of trees and shrubs, 
old and useless labels, stakes and supports of all 
kinds should go there. There is a vast amount of 
rubbish, the best use to make of which, is to con- 
vert it into ashes, of which one can hardly have too 
much. By giving attention to accumulating for 
this heap, and burning at convenient times, it is 
astonishing what an amount of ashes may be saved. 
Keep the ashes in a dry place, but not in a wooden 
receptacle in a wooden building. In both the 
flower and vegetable garden, a large quantity of 
material is thrown out, which is vegetable matter, 
and if properly treated will decay, and form a valu- 
able plant-food. There should be atrench dug for 
the compost heap, in which place a few inches of 
coarse and fresh manure. To this are to be added 
all the trimmings of vegetables, weeds that have 
not gone to seed, fallen leaves, indeed any vege- 
table matter that can not be fed to animals, en- 
couraging fermentation with an occasional layer of 
fresh stable manure. In a large garden there will 
be material enough for more than one such heap. 
Upon every place there will accumulate a lot of 
indestructible rubbish, which will neither decay 
nor burn. The best way to dispose of this, is to 
dig a moderately deep well, and provide it with a 





Fig. 5.—DOUBLE SAXIFRAGE. 


safe cover. All the stones from the garden, broken 
crockery and tin-cans from the house, and other 
such waste, should go here. When the deposit 
reaches within two or three feet of the top, the 
well may be filled up, and another made, thus 
allowing of the disposal of a vast amount of rub- 
bish, which otherwise will become a nuisance. 
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and its surroundings by the use of flowers and 
climbing vines, whose tastes are out of proportion 
to their means. In our desire to aid such, we have 
often called their attention to such native or other 





JAPAN HOP. 


plants, as can be obtained without outlay. Noth- 
ing so embellishes a rude dwelling, or so adorns a 
fine one, as an abundance of climbers. The set- 
tler’s log-house, or even his sod cabin, may be made 
beautiful by hiding it behind climbers. As one of 
the finest climbers, whether for its dense foliage, 
which forms a perfect screen, or for its graceful 
habit, we have advised the use of the common Hop. 
It is a rapid grower, and in all else, save flowers, 
has all the good qualities we need look for ina 
climber. The Hop is multiplied by division of the 
clumps of roots, or by ‘‘sets,”? which are shoots 
taken from the vine when they first begin to grow. 
It is one of the few plants that the settler takes 
with him, when he goes to his western home. His 
wife, knowing how useful hops are ‘‘in case of 
sickness,” and in making yeast, manages to carry 
along some sets or other portion of the vine, which 
will grow at the new home. ‘There are few locali- 
ties in which Hop-vines, introduced from farther 
east, may not be found, and one’s neighbor must 
be churlish, indeed, who will not give him a“ set.” 
The ordinary Hop has a perennial root; but a 
Japan Hop now offered is an annual. Some of the 
recent introductions of plants from Japan and 
other oriental countries, show singular departures 
from the ordinary course of things. It is not long 
since that fruit-zgrowers were treated to a herba- 
ceous grape-vine, the stem of which died down 
with the fall of the leaf, and now we are offered a 
Hop with an annual root, which is propagated by 
seeds. It comes to us, fora wonder, by the way of 
Europe; of late years the majority of Japanese 
plants having found their way into our gardens be- 
fore they reached those of Europe. Of Humulus 
Japonicus it is said, by the European seedsmen : 
“This is perhaps the most beautiful and quickest- 
growing of all annual climbers, and is unrivalled 
by any other climber to quickly cover verandas, 
arbors, ete. It grows rapidly to twenty or twenty- 
four feet in height, and the beautifully-formed 
leaves remain green from the ground to the top.” 
It is perfectly hardy, and may be sown in early 
spring. That our readers may have an idea of the 
appearance of this new Hop, we reproduce the en- 
graving which accompanied the above remarks. 
Nothing is said about the fruit clusters, which are 
the ‘‘ Hops,’’ used for various domestic purposes. 
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Gaining Our Children’s Confidence. 


MAY E. STAFFORD. 
> 

‘*Mamma, I wish to tell you something, mayI?” 

‘‘ What did you say Nellie ? Want to tell me some- 
thing? Oh, don’t bother me now, child, don’t you 
see that Iam just as busy as can be trying to get 
this overskirt cut out? Let me see, front edge on 
fold of the goods, and’’—‘‘ But, mamma, it is 
something you ought to know,” interrupted the 
little girl hesitatingly. ‘‘ Well, it will have to 
keep, I haven’t time to listen now. There, there, 
Nellie, run away. Was there ever such a bother 
as that child is?”’ 

Why a bother? Simply because she wished to 
tell her mother something that she, in her childish 
confidence, felt sure that ‘‘mamma ought to 
know,” but, instead of receiving mamma’s ever 
willing sympathy and interest in her little confes- 
sion, she had been rudely repelled, because mamma 
was busy trying to cut out an overskirt. Just 
as though the cutting, or fitting, or making of a 
dress is of as much importance as your little girl 
or boy’s confidence. Why will mothers speak im- 
patiently, or refuse to listen when their little ones 
come to them with hearts full of innocent, loving 
faith in mamma, to teil her all their little secrets, 
hopes or plans! Or, especially when they come as 
I am sure did little Nellie, wlth swelling heart and 
trembling lips, to tell mamma of some little wrong 
act, committed perhaps thoughtlessly, but which, 
nevertheless, she felt must be confessed. 

Few mothers really think what a grave error 
they are committing in repelling the confidence of 
their little ones. The time may come, all too 
soon, when the children who are thus repelled, 
will refuse to have confidence in mamma, when 
she would give all she holds dear in the world to 
gain it. Children must have somebody to talk to 
and confide in, and if mother does not have time to 
listen to them, is it any more than natural that they 
will seek a confidant elsewhere ? And who knows 
what wrong and harmful counsel and advice that 





person may give your boy or girl? You may say, 
perhaps, that your boy or girl never cared to con- 
fide in you; they always preferred outside con- 
fidants. If so, mothers, whose fault is it? A 
mother is her child’s natural confidant, just as 
much as she is her child’s natural protector. And 
if ber child turns from her to seek counsel from 
others, then in nine cases out of ten, the mother 
must have woefully failed in her duty. 


her sympathy, when they come to her with their 
little grievances or troubles. If she isalways ready 
to point out the right way to the small lads and 
lasses, to listen to the why and wherefore of each 
mistake, failure or success, if she is always a ready 
and willing sharer of all their little secrets, then 
her children will always consider her what she 
should be, the very best confidant they could have 
in the world. And the child who confides in 
mother all his or her secrets, whether they be great 
or small, is safe. For what boy or girl can go 
astray when they have nothing hid from mamma ? 

Nay, mothers, do not thoughtlessly turn aside 
the sweet, loving trust and cofidence of your little 
ones. They are more precious to you than aught 
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PHOTOGRAPH FRAME. 


else in the world. Why let trivial matters take 
precedence, while they stand with doubtful hearts, 
wondering if ‘‘itwould be worth while to tell 
mamma,”’ or to confide in some one else the per- 
haps small matter which yet may be the turning 
point in their lives, and if given into a less inter- 
ested person’s confidence, may cause your child 








life-long ruin, and you life-long regret and remorse? 
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Photograph Frame. 


Our illustration represents one of the most novel 








In their baby days mamma is always ready with |} ends may be finished with antique lace, or small 


devices in the way of a photograph frame, and one 
that for elegance is unsurpassed. For this, one 
fine soft chamois skin, either buff or red ; four stiff 
cards, eight by eleven inches; a paper of French 
gilt and a bottle of mixing liquid are required. 
From two of the cards cut a square in the center, 
somewhat smaller than an imperial photograph. 
Lay the two outer cards on the skin, leaving half 
an inch between them to form the hinges, and cut 
the chamois large enough to turn over neatly and 
paste down. In the center of the inside of each 
place a square of bright silk to serve as lining for 
the openings. Cover the cut cards separately with 
the skin, using stiff flour paste for the purpose, 
and then fasten the four cards securely together, 
only leaving the top open to admit the photographs. 
Place a weight upon it to hold it in place until dry. 
With the gold powder and medium, decorate both 
inside and out with the Japanese design given in 
the illustration, drawing it in with the brush. The 
utmost neatness must be observed throughout. 
The red chamois is most effective, but many prefer 
the buff. 
a a 
Bolting-Cloth Scarf. 
> 

The newest, and by far the prettiest material for 
an easel scarf, is the fine, transparent silk bolting 
cloth (such as is used in every flouring mill), with 
inch-wide hems on the sides, and lace-stitch worked 
in. Paint the ends with water-colors, either trans- 
parent, or the designs may be made opaque by the 
use of white mixed with the coiors. The latter is 
the most effective. The fruit designs are favorites, 
particularly oranges, which just now are the mode. 
The foliage should be in the olive shades. Our 
illustration shows oranges on one end, and conven- 
tionalized pear blossoms on the other. After 
painting, outline all with Japanese gold thread, 
couched down with yellow silk, or a fine line can 
be run around with gold paint. The veins of the 
leaves should be treated in the same way. The 





sewing-silk tassels may be tied in. There is a fash- 
ion now of painting or bronzing certain parts of the 
antique lace, making it odd, and some think pretty. 


A Convenient Microscope Stand. 
>_> 

I. A. Hathaway, Bristol Co., Mass., sends us a 
sketch of a neat stand which he made for his Amer- 
ican Agriculturist microscope, and which proves 
both useful and ornamental. It is turned out of 
red cedar; in the bottom of the stand a hole ig 
bored, as indicated by the dotted lines in the cross- 
section shown in the engraving. This space is 
filled with melted lead, in order to steady the 
stand. Themicroscope fits snugly in the top of the 
stand, and can be quickly detached when not in use, 
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In spite of the anathemas against high hats 
which have rung in our ears all winter long, the 
head-gear prepared for spring and summer wear, 
is as lofty in structure, and as obtrusive, as ever; 
with bewildering masses of flowers and feathers, 
and bristling loops and points of ribbon. 

Young ladies will prefer round hats for nearly 
alloceasions, and these in Milan, or faney straw, 
are shown with towering, slightly tapering crowns, 
the brim long enough in front to shade the eyes, 
but cut off short at the back and rolled close on 
the sides. This brim is either smoothly faced with 
velvet or covered with beads. Directly in front is 
placed a fan of faille, or the newer tufted gauze, 
laid in folds, spreading downward, or else a cluster 
of loops and ends of doubled ribbon forms the 
front bow. Two orthree contrasting colors are 
combined in these bows, as old-rose and pale- 
yellow green, or primrose yellow, China blue, and 
, russet brown. There are two long loops and two 
pointed ends of each kind of ribbon, which is 
doubled to forma band around the crown, while on 
each side behind, the loops, are placed two slender 
wings of the same shades as the ribbons. French 
milliners, too, mingle ostrich tips with the loops. 

Lower crowned and more modest are the English 
turbans, with evenly rolling brim, while, as the 
warm weather approaches, there will be a confus- 
ing variety of hats in fine chip, lace, net and gauze, 
trimmed with silk-mousseline, the new jlamant 
velvets, and jetand colored beads. 

Straw hats are generally selected to match the 
suits with which they 
are to be worn, but if 
of black are trimmed 
with very gay ribbons, 
such as Scotch plaids 
and the old fashioned 
taffetas, which have 
been revived with a 
cord edge and powder- 
ed with dots of bright 
color. Bonnets remain 
small and narrow, and 
the most novel feature 
about them is the coro- 
net. This may be only 
a revers Of the straw, or 
may be formed of vel- 
vet and beads, or of fine 
flowers massed closely 
together. Fancy braids 
are more fashionable 
than plain straws, al- % 
though they are often 'Y 
combined together, the / 
crown being of fancy 
braid and the brim plain 
Milan, or vice versa. They come in all the soft, 
new shades of brown, green, and blue, Charles X. 
pink, and the mahogany tints, and are trimmed, 
also, with three ribbons of different colors placed 
in lapped folds down the sides and in a tall slender 
bow ontop. Montures of flowers are also used, 
some with long stems, such as daffodils, jonquils, 
roses, and poppies, with flat pieces for one side, 


















and others of very small blossoms set closely 
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together, entirely without foliage. Many of the 
capotes are worn without strings. A very dressy 
bonnet, too, may be made ofone of the square 
handkerchiefs of Spanish lace and gauze, that 
come in varied hues. The four corners stand up 
in points and form the top bow, while the centre 
is puffed over the crown. The brim is of velvet 
and the whole is put togetber with many small 
vi]t or silver pins conspicuously displayed. As a 
rule flowers are preferred for bonnets and feathers 
for round bats. 

Spring jackets, to wear with a variety of dresses, 
are liked of striped and plaided cloth, in two 
shades of the same color. They are made very 
simply, tight ftittiag, quite short on the hips and 
with the front somewhat longer than the back. 
They are usually single-breasted, fastened with 
bone buttons, and have a high, standing collar, 
and a small slit pocket on each side. ‘The edges 
may be merely stitched, bound with braid, or 
finished with a cord. 

Mantles are all extremely short at the waist be- 
hind, and fall over the arm in long, scarf-like 
fronts, caught at the ends with rosettes or tassels. 
They are generally of two contrasting materials, 
the front of one and the back of the other, and 
may be made as dressy as desired with passemen- 
terie, fringe, Jace, or ornaments of various-hued 
jet. Parasols are quite large, and have very long 
handles of light wood, which are more stylish than 
convenient. They have ten broad ribs, some of them 
tipped with gilt or nickel. The favorite shape is 
known as the Mauresque style, which is extremely 
flat on top. Dressy parasols are covered with fine 
dotted, point d’esprit net, laid over satin, in folds 
or tucks, and edged with a knife pleated ruffle. 
The stick and ferrule are ornamented with many 
loops of bright ribbon, that on the ferrule being 
narrower than on the handle. 

+o — 


Cleaning, or “ Beating” Carpets. 
> 


Carpet cleaning, as ordinarily performed, is liter- 
ally carpet-beating and does much toward destroy- 
ing the carpet. The proper way, if one is in the 
country, is to get a branch of atree or a young 
sapling as thick as the butt of an axe handle, and 
which terminates in a good number of light, whip- 








Fig. 1.—CARPET BEATER, 


like shoots. A beech branch will sometimes be 
found, which will answer the purpose. It must be 
trimmed up, and every twig, knot or roughness be 
removed which could catch in the threads and 
tear the carpet. Of course, the flatter the upper 
part is the better, as more of the whips will strike 
at the same time. To clean the carpet, hang it 
over a line placed so high that the lower edge will 
clear the ground. Take the big whip in both 
hands and strike a strong, quick blow. A cloud of 
dust will fly from the whole space struck, yet the 
blow will not appear to make very much impression 
ou the carpet itself. The ends of the branch have 
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divided the force of the blow among themselves 
aid each one has made a sharp, quick stroke like 
that of a riding whip. 

If the big besom has been properly selected and 
the ends have sufficient elasticity, the labor will be 
small, and the quantity of dirt removed surpris- 
ingly large. In this way, carpets can be really 
cleaned, so that, in handling them afterwards, no 
sign of dust will be found. The force of the blows 
is spread out over a large space and the texture of 
the carpet is not harmed. To perform the same 
work with a light cane or switch would take hours 





Fig. 2.—FRAME FOR CARPET BEATER. 


and is very exhausting, while the fabric would be 
loosened. If one will take the trouble, a cat-o’- 
nine-tails may be made by putting a fan, or paddle- 
shaped head, on the end of a thirty-inch handle 
(as shown in fig. 1), and into holes in the edge of 
of this head a number of willow, or better, apple- 
tree shoots are fastened. ‘These shoots should be 
carefully trimmed. The edge of the paddle part 
should be rounded and made smooth as shown in 
fix. 2. Wedges will hold the rods in place. The 
thickness of the head will depend on the size of 
the shoots to be used. The holes are radial, not 
from the center of the curve, but from the point 
where the handle is inserted. 
een = 


Recipes. 
> 

FisH EN MaTeLoT.—This very excellent way of 
cooking fresh-water fish is really little more than 
stewed fish. It is cheap and simple. Puta tabie- 
spoonful of butter ina stew pan, and when melted 
stir in two even tablespoonfuls of flour. When 
this begins to color add slowly a pint of hot water, 
or better still broth, half a dozen small onions, a 
few sprigs of parsley, and salfand pepper. Sim- 
mer for thirty minutes and put in two pounds of 
fish, cut in pieces two inches long ; add enough 
broth or water to cover the fish, and stew until it 
lets loose from the bones. Dish the fish, place the 
onions around it, and pour the sauce over. The 
French would add a cup of claret or white wine, 
but it would hardly be an improvement to most 
American palates. Porgies are nice cooked as 
above, and in the mushroom season, when they can 
be had for the picking, if a few are stewed with 
the fish they give a most delicious flavor. 

BrorLED SuHav.—There is no article of food that 
is so easily and completely ruined by ignorance on 
the part of the cook as fish. A male shad is 
always superior. If you are fond of the roes buy 
them seperately. The first essential is that the 
fish should be fresh; if the eyes are clear, the gills 
red, and the fins stiff, you are safe in purchasing. 
Use a double gridiron, heat it and rub the bars 
with a bit of suet before laying on the fish. Broil 
them ten or fifteen minutes according to the size. 
If you turn the fish frequently it need not be 
scorched in the least. It is done when the bone 
will lift readiiy from the flesh. Of course a shad 
must be split down the back for broiling. Fry the 
melt and mash it with a teaspoonful of butter, a 
teaspoonful each of lJemon-juice and chopped 
parsley, and salt and pepper to taste. Raise the 
bone of the thick half of the fish, and spread half 
of the sauce over the fish, replacing the bone ; 
spread the remaining sauce over the thinner half 
and place inthe oven foramoment. Asparagus, in 
season, is always the proper accompaniment of 
shad. 

RottepD BEEFST£AK.—Fry a sliced onion in a 
little butter ; take out with a skimmer aud lay in a 
sirloin steak ; fry this quickly on both sides ; let it 
take up all the butter, lay it upon a baking pan 
and spread with a dressing of bread crumbs, the 
fried onion and seasoning, roll up tightly and 
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with a half pint of cold water in a close covered 
saucepan, let it heat very slowly and, simmer two 
hours. Lay ona hot dish, season the gravy, add- 
ing a little hot water if necessary, and thickening 
with browned flour; remove the thread and 
skewers and pour the gravy over the roll. A few 
chopped mushrooms may be added to the dressing 
and gravy. Carve from one end, exactly as you 
would cut a jelly cake; it is very nice sliced cold 
for luncheon. 

Sprnacu.—This vegetable should be washed 
many times in cold water to free it from sand ; put 
over the fire in salted and rapidly boiling water 
and cook from five to seven minutes from the 
time the water re-commences to boil. Drain and 
press out all the water, chop fine and make hot in 
a saucepan with butter the size of an egg for a 
large dish of spinach, a trifle of grated nutmeg, 
pepperand salt. Press hard into a mould wet with 
cold water, and turn out on a heated dish ; garnish 
with slices of hard boiled eggs. 

PipPpIN PuppING.—Pare and core six large 
pippin apples and put them ina pudding dish with 
a cupful of cold water, cover and bake until a 
straw will pierce them. Let them stand covered 
until the next day when drain off the water, and 
put a spoonful of jelly and a few drops of brandy 
in each apple. Strew with cinnamon and sugar. 
Seald one and a half cups of milk; stir in six 
ounces of macaroons crumbled, a little salt and a 
dessert spoonful of corn-starch wet with cold milk, 
boil for a minute or two and take from the fire, 
whisk it well and let it cool before adding the 
whipped whites of three eggs. Pour this custard 
over the apples and bake for half an hour. Make 
a sauce with the water in which the apples where 
cooked, sweetened and spiced, thicken with a tea- 
spoonful of flour, wet with cold water, add a table- 
spoonful of butter, and pour slowly over the 
beaten yolk of one egg. The macaroons may be 
omitted if they are not easily obtainable. 


Novel Paper Holder. 





Mr. D. Pomeroy, Niagara Co., N. Y., sends us a 
sketch of a receptacle for newspapers which can 






































PAPER HOLDER. 


easily be made at home, and which will be found a 
convenient piece of furniture. Our engraving 
shows its construction so plainly that any one 
handy with tools can make one after it. The back 
board is two feet nine inches long and one foot 
wide; the side pieces are five inches wide; the 
front or bottom pieces of the divisions are ten 
inches long and twelve inches wide. The contriv- 
ance is put together with one inch finishing nails, 
and when completed, varnished, painted or other- 
wise decorated according to individual taste. One 
of the compartments may be used for dailies, the 
next for weeklies and the third for monthlies, 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS 
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A Bunch of Daisies. 
> 

A bunch of daisies comes to us to-day, nodding 
their bright, little heads. and begging that we will 
sing their praise and tell how they have figured in 
both song and story. These are English daisies, 
smaller than our “stars of the meadow,” but just 
us gay and cheery, and just as dear to childish 
hearts, while they are the very flowers of which 
Shakespeare says, their ‘* white investments figure 
innocence.” They are the 
jewels of country children, 
who delight to weave daisy 
chains to hang about their 
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cast on hill and plain, in the lowly valley and by | yet the prettiest cat I had ever seen. She wasa 


the river side ; and as Montgomery sings : 
‘*The rose has but a summer reign, 
The daisy never dies.” 
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In Memory of Lady Arabella. 
MARY E. BRUSH. 
> 
How well I remember the day she came to us! 
It was one afternoon in the forepart of November. 
The air was keen with frost, and from the dull, 
gray sky, a snowflake now and then came slowly 
floating down, like scouts preceding the regular 


tortoise-shell, and with the three colors marked 
very distinctly. The black was a deep, shining 
jet, the yellow rich and clear, aud the white pure 
and clean underneath, telling at once that in ordi- 
nary circumstances pussy was careful in making 
her toilet. She had great topaz eyes with emerald 
lights in them, and their pitiful glances won our 
hearts. 

“Och!” said Katie, with the quick sympathy of 
her race, ‘‘ tis a woe-begone crathur she is, shure! 
Jist say thim bones stick out! It’s harrud toimes 
that she’s been goin’ through with racently, [ll 
be bound, what with dogs an’ tazin’ byes!” 

“She must have been 
somebody’s pet,’’ I said, 
“for, oh, Katie! just look 
at these pink ribbons!” 

Sure enough, pussy had 





necks or twine in their 
wavipe hair, the fortune 
tellers for rustic maidens, 
and the merry gypsies of 
the floral world. ‘ Do not 
forget that we have been 
called, too, the darling of 
the poets,’? whispered a 
tiny floweret peeping from 
behind a spear of 
with her one bright, little 
eye—and that shining orb 
reminds me that the pert 
blossom’s original name 
was the ‘“‘e’e o’ daie,”’ and 
afterward ‘day’s  eye,”’ 
from which the transition 
to the present title was 
most simple and easy. 
Gethe declares: ‘‘ Some 
flowers are lovely only to 
the eye, but others are 
lovely to the heart,’ and 
truly we must believe thai 
the innocent daisy is one 
of tbe last named when 
we dwell vpon the many 
beauteous things to which 
Wordsworth, the poet of 
nature, compares the wee, 
wild thing: ‘*A nun de- 
mure,”’ “A sprightly maid- 
en of Love’s court,” “A | 
queen in crown of rubies | 
dressed,’? ‘‘A little Cy- | 
clops, with one eye,’’ and 
** A silver shield with boss 
of gold ;’ while a wonder- 
ful old Gelic poet indulges | 
the exquisite fancy, that 
“the daisy was first sown 
above a baby’s grave, by 
the dimpled hand of infan- 
tine angels.’’ “In France, 
our name is the Marguer- | 
ite,” suggests the officious | 
blossom again, and so it is, 
the Marguerite or ‘ pearl,” 
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holes bored in her ears, 
with satin bows fastened 
in them, and around her 
small, graceful neck was a 
band of the same material, 
This made me fear that 
presently some one would 
appear to claim her; butin 
spite of inquiries through- 
out the neighborhood, 
which my mother bade me 
make, no owner was found, 
and kitty was installed in 
our household as my par- 
ticular pet. It was not long 
before I found a name for 
her. Prior to her arrival I 
had been reading a story 
(by G. P. R. James, I think ) 
about Lady Arabella Stuart, 
and the woes of that un- 
fortunate damsel had so in- 
terested me that I fancied 
I could psy no_ better 
tribute to her memory 
than by giving her name 
to my new treasure. As 
pussy had unusual beauty 
and an indisputably royal 
air, the name “ Lady Ara- 
bella’? well became her. 

Surrounded by the ecom- 
forts of a home and loving 
caresses, she grew sleek, 
plump and good natured. 
Much petting, however, 
did not make her lazy, for 
a more faithful mouser I 





have never seen. And al- 
ways before eating her 


prey, she would bring it ‘nu 
to show it to us and receive 
our praises. For clever- 
ness, Lady Arabella could 








never be surpassed, and 
her cunning tricks and 
ways were innumerable. 





and for this reason, it | 
served as a very graceful, | 
little compliment at the 
wedding feast of Charles 
the Bold, of Burgundy, and 
the Princess Margaret, of 
England. To amuse the guests, an automatic toy 
passed around the tables representing a huge uni- 
corn (England), with a leopard (Burgundy), or its 
back, the latter anitoal holding in one claw the Eng- 
lish standard and in the other a natural daisy or Mar- 
guerite. At the end of the journey a steward took 
the little flower from the leopard’s paw and pre- 
sented it to the bridegroom together with an appro- 
priate address amid the applause of the spectators. 

The daisy is said to be President Cleveland’s 
favorite flower, and that it is cultivated among the 
rarer plants in the conservatories of the White 
House. It might well have been selected as our 
national flower. Surely, nothing could be more 
emblematical: of the Union of States. It blooms 


for all, both rich and poor, and is scattered broad- 
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She would jump up and 
touch the latch of the back 











army. 
over my drawing-lesson, and now my careful mother 
advised a brisk run out in the fresh, invigorating 
air. Katie, our girl, wrapped in her plaid shawl 
and carrying a panfull of scalded meal and boiled 
potatoes, was going out to feed the hens, and hunt 
for the few eggs her pets gave her at that scarce 
season. I thought I would go with her, so donning 
a warm, gray cloak, ‘‘ Red Ridinghood ”’ and mit- 
tens, off I started. 

Just as Katie was unlocking the barn-door, and 
I, gazing up into the snow-wrapped sky, was spec- 
ulating on the possibilities of using my new sied 
on the morrow, we heard a faint, mournful ‘ me- 
ouw !” and there, crouching under the barn steps, 
was a cat—gaunt, bedraggled and wild-eyed---but 
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THE FIRST BUNCH OF DAISIES. 





door, so that it would open 
and let herin. Sometimes, 
if indisposed to come at our 
call, we would resort to an 


For nearly two hours I had been poring | unfailing method by which she would rush eagerly 


into the room. This was merely sharpening a knife 
on the edge of thestove. Cunning pussy had learned 
that this was what Katie generally did when she 
went to the store-room to cut a slice from the great 
quarter of beef hanging there. The ‘‘ chink chank! 
chink chank !”’ of the knife never failed to allure her. 

She was ever my inseparable companion and 
always shared my moods. When 1 was laughing 
and happy, she purred contentedly. If I eried, she 
would get up uneasily, look into my eves with a 
dumb sympathy, and place her cold little nose 
against my cheek. How we romped together, 
especially on summer evenings, out in the dim, 
fragrant old garden, flitting like tire-flies from bush 
to Sush. She showed almost the intelligence of a 
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child in playing * hide-go-seek”” or ‘‘ peek-a-boo ;”? 


and when I sat down to rest, off she would go, 
hunting for June-bugs, generously bringing them 
to me before craunching them between her small, 
white teeth. But as days and months went by, an 
end was put to these frolics. I went away to 
poarding-school, and so, for a time, was obliged to 
suy good-bye to Lady Arabella. But mother’s first 
letter was nearly filled with an account of how dis- 
consolate poor pussy felt over my absence, how 
uneasily she prowled around the house, going from 
room to room, until she finally came to my chamber, 
and, placing her paws on the edge of the bed, 
peered wistfully up on the smooth, unpressed_pil- 
lows. When [returned to spend a week’s vacation, 
Lady Arabella was the first of the family to meet 
me —even coming half way down the street as soon 
as she caught a glimpse of my familiar figure. 

One of the funniest and most “ knowing” things 
that she ever did is the following, which is strictly 
true in every particular: She had a kitten—an in- 
significant, brind!e creature, very different from 
its stately mother—and this little kitten had the 
plebian manners and low, sly ways of common 
felines. Ose cold winter’s morning, the two— 
mother and daughter—sat side by side on a chair 
near our kitchen stove, which, by the way, had a 
high, old-fashioned hearth, where Katie found it 
very convenient to put dishes and kettles as she 
stood there frying, toasting or broiling. On this 
particular morning she was about to broil a piece 
of beef-steak. The gridiron, well-greased, was 
getting hot over the coals, and the plate of meat 
stood waiting on the hearth. Katie bad just stepped 
to the cupboard to get a fork or something. She 
knew that Lady Arabella was too well-bred to steal, 
but she did not think that the kitten might have 
less honorable principles. 

Alas! the temptation proved too strong for little 
Brindle. She rose from her sleepy attitude, her 
pupils dilated, her juvenile Whiskers quivered and 
her damp little nose sniffed lower and lower until 
it was within half an inch of the juicy, red steak. 
But what do you suppuse? Just at that instant, 
Lady Arabella, with a quick indignation over wrong- 
doing and a proper regard for her maternal respon- 
sibility, sprang furward and, raising her strong, 
furry paw, administered a rousing box on the ear 
of little Brindle, who, crestfallen and disappointed, 
jumped down to the floor and rushed away out 
into the woodshed. It was so like what a human 
mamma might have done with a disorderly off- 
spring, that I, who had been intently watching the 
scene, could not help bursting into a prulonged fit 
of laughter. But Lady Arabella, apparently obliv- 
ious of my mirth, sat prim and demure on the chair, 
satisfied in the consciousness of having done her 
duty as became a parent. 

Well, this dear, old pussy was associated with 
most of the scenes of my childhood and youth. 
Dignified, well-behaved and handsome, with a new 
blue ribbon about her snow-white neck, she was 
present at my wedding. Happy and romping, she 
greeted my husband and myself when we returned 
from our wedding tour, and as proud as either of 
us was she when installed as the chief pet in our 
new home. But alas! when she found this place 
usurped by another-—-our first-born son--she showed 
traces of a nature not wholly untainted by jealousy. 
She came into the room, as the rosy, month-old 
urchin Jay across my lap, and, walling towards me, 
put her sleek paws on my knee as if to spring into 
her accustomed resting-place. The look of aston- 
ishment and fast-growing indignation when she 
spied the squirming occupant of my lap, I cannot 
describe. She gazed long and steadily at him, 
then, with a spiteful ‘‘ spit,” she lowered her feet, 
and switching her tail, walked sullenly away. 

Iam quite sure that if Lady Arabella had under- 
stood French, she would have exclaimed in her 
grief and anger, “ Le roi est mort, vine le roi!’’? As 
it was, she left the room, the house and yard, and 
went over to her old home at my mother’s, where 
she remained for over two weeks, and it was only 
by much coaxing and sundry tidbits that my hus- 
band and I finally induced her to return to our 
own household. But she never liked that baby! 














I will end this fittle sketch by saying that her 
subsequent history was short and sad. I have al- 
ready mentioned that she was an excellent mouser. 
One day she had a hard battle with a rat near the 
corn-bin, She finally conquered him, and just then 
his mate appeared, which she immediately attacked, 
and after another prolonged conflict, was again 
victorious, though not before she had received a 
severe bite or scratch on her nose. There must 
have been something venomous about the enraged 
rat, for the wound never bealed thoroughly, and 
was the beginning of a cancerous sore which, after 
several months, grew so large and distressing that, 
in mercy, poor Lady Arabella had to be put to death. 


—w —_—_— 

The Doctor's Talks. 

One of my young friends asks: ‘‘ Do such trees 
as the Wllows and the Ashes, really have flowers ?”’ 
It is such a common notion that flowers should be 
showy, that I do not wonder that boys should sup- 
pose that trees have no flowers. But it was a great 
surprise to me, when, some years ago, as I was taking 
a large cluster of chestnut flowers to the city, to 
be asked what I had, and still more at the surprise 
of the inquirer, that the chestnut had flowers. 
‘Lhis was a gentleman who would have others re- 
gard him as very intelligent, and his mortification, 
that he should have lived over sixty years and not 
have known that chestnuts were produced by flow- 
ers, was almost painful to witness. You young- 
sters, whether boys or girls, make a memorandum 
in your minds just here, that no fruit or seed of 
any plant is ever 
produced, except 
from a flower of 
some kind. The 
flower may be dif- 
ferent from other 
flowers that you 
have seen, but it 
is still a flower, 
and answers all 
the purposes of a 
flower, which is 
to produce seeds, 
from which other 
plants may grow. 
The flowers of 
these trees are 
quite different in 
general appear- 
ance trom many 
others. Take a 
Buttercup in your hand (Buttereups will be very 
plenty now), turn the flower with its bottom, or 
stem-end uppermost, and you will see five little 
green scales, and just below them five much 
broader seales, of a bright, golden-yellow color. 
Recollect that these green scales is each a sepal, and 
that they together form the Calyx, and that each 
yellow scale isa petal, and that together they make 
up the corrolla, The object of calyx and corrolla 
is to protect the other parts of the flower. Now 
turn the flower cup-side uppermost. You will see, 
next to the petals, a great number of small bodies, 
little stalks with oval pouches at the upper ends. 
Each one of these is a stamen, At the very center 
of the flower is a little knob consisting of small, 
green, flask shaped bodies, all clustered as close 
together as they can stand. Each of these greenish 
flasks is a pistil. The use of each pistil is to be- 
come a little pod, containing a single seed. But 
this seed cannot mature, nor can the pod ripen, 
unless the seed has been acted upon by a minute 
dust produced by the stamens; this is produced by 
the pouch-like part of the stamen, the anther. The 
ealyx cr corrolla, or both, may be lacking in a 
flower, yet that will perfect seeds. But stamens 
and pistils must both be present, either both in the 
same flower, or the stamen in one flower, and the 
pistils in another, before seeds can be formed. 
Hence these, the stamens and pistils, are called the 
‘essential organs of the flower,’’ while the calyx 
and corrolla are the ‘ floral envelops,” useful, but 
not actually necessary to protect the stamens and 
pistils. A vast number of flowers are made up on 





Fig. 1.—MALE CATKIN. 
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this plan it so far departed from, that you will at first 
be at loss to see any resemblance, Take the willow 
—when its leaves first appear you will see various 
elongated bodies, which boys call ‘“ pussies ;”’ 


these are really clusters of flowers, though they 





Fig. 2.—FEMALE CATKIN, 


look little like the Buttercup or most other flow- 
ers. You will notice that some of these ‘‘ pussies’’ 
appear much more hairy than others, though the 
very hairy, and the smoother and darker green, are 
borne by the same tree. The proper name of these 
pussies is catkin, which is said to be derived from 
cat, owing to its resemblance to a cat’s-tail. So the 
boys’ term, ‘‘ pussy willow,” is not without au- 
thority. Figure 1 shows a male catkin of Willow ; 
figure 2.a female catiin. At figure 3 is seen a de- 
tached male willow flower, enlarged ; at figure 4a 
female flower. 


cig —_—»>- 


A Treeless Forest. 
=e ages 

Away down in Devonshire, in the southwestern 
part of England, there is a very interesting tract of 
land. Itis known as Dartmoor Forest, and is su 
named in all old deeds and grants of land; yet, 
with the exception of a small grove of dwarf oaks, 
it is almost entirely without trees! This strange 
contradiction is said to be due to the fact of the 
preater part of Dartmoor having actually been a 
forest years ago, but it was so infested with fierce 
wild animals, that the people were forced, in self- 
defence, to set fire to the trees, and so, by degrees, 
the forest was destroyed. 

Certain it is that the soil of the moor is composed 
of rich, black, vegetable matter, and that remains 
of tree trunks have been found under the ground. 
Moreover, the people of one district have, for geu- 
erations, enjoyed the privilege of free pasturage, 
through a grant awarded their ancestors for ser- 
vices in destroying wolves in Dartmoor Forest ; 
for the same reason they are allowed to gather the 
peat which abounds in the fens or marshy Jands, 
and which makes an excellent fuel. The atmos- 





Fig. 4. 


phere of the moor is nearly always moist and foggy. 


Indeed, the people who live there say that: 
‘The west wind always brings wet weather, 

The east wind, wet and cold tegether; 

The south wind surely brings us rain, 

The north wind blows it back again.” 
So it seems the people of Dartmoor have very little 
dry weather, but in spite of this salt dampness (or, 
perhaps because of it), the region is one of remark- 
able healthfulness, and the little barefoot children 
of the moor, who live in low huts made of sods, 
are as fat and rosy a set as ci be found anywhere. 
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First Day Fishing. 
> 

If any boy, upon looking at the engraving, does 
not say to himself : ‘*‘ How I should like to be there ; 
how I should enjoy it !’’ or the father of that boy 
does not say, when he studies the picture : “‘ There, 
my son, that takes me back to a certain Saturday 
afternoon in 18__; it was just a place as that ; when 
I went to the brook, I found just such a rippling 
stream as that, and 
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by those who never caught a fish, for the delightful 
spirit which pervades it,and will continue to be read, 
by young and old, through generations to come.” 
———— Soe 
Table Etiquette. 
fen a 
Many girls, and a great many boys of fourteen 
or fifteen, who for the first time are seated with a 
fashionable dinner party, are lost in conjecture as 





self as much as you can. Before being served, 
place your napkin, unfolded, on your knee, being 
careful that it does not fall upon the floor; how- 
ever, if it does, let neither face nor manner betray 
the least concern, and no one will notice it, which 
may save you much embarrassment. Common 
sense will, of course, teach you to begin eating 
when the others do, and this, so small and unim- 
portant to the well-bred and self-possessed, is a 

most trying time for 











the sky was seen the awkward and 
through the tree- shy. First break off 
tops. Ah, that day asmall piece of your 
was marke 5th slice of bread, and 
the whitesto butter it lightly. 
in my memory !?? Never buttera whole 


If such a scene as 
this doesn’t awaken 
pleasant wishes in 
the boy, or delight- 
ful memories in the 
father — why — they 
are not the boy, and 
the father, that we 
would have them. 
But, after awhile, 
asked the boy, ““How 
many fish, and how 
large, did you catch, 
on that Saturday ?” 
—‘ Fish, you young- 
ster, we did not go 
for fish, but for fish- 
ing.’’--‘‘Pray, father, 
what is the differ- 
ence ?’’—“‘ Great dif- 
ference. In the one 
case, you bring home 
a few scaly things 
that you could have 
bought for a small 
sum in the market; 
when you take home 
the poor dead erea- 
tures, they are but a 
few ounces of food. 
But the “ fishivg ”’ is 
quite another thing. 
The sunshine, the 
music of the stream, 
the songs of the 
newly-arrived birds, 
the green of the first 
opening leaves, never 
so tender as now; 
the delicate tints of 
the early flowers, the 
hum of the insects, 
the wonderful flow- 
ers of the willow, 
the poplar, and the 
ash. If man, or boy, 
has any capacity 
for enjoyment, here 
is the place to find it. 
[ can’t tel) you about 
it, properly, but if 
you would know the 
pleasures that come 
from fishing, you 
must listen to ‘Old 








slice of bread, nor 
eat from the entire 
piece. When asked 
to partake of any 
dish which you wish 


to accept, good 
breeding demands 
that you utter a 


polite “Thank you,” 
or “If you please.” 
When declining, do 
so by saying ‘No, 
thank you,” or ‘‘Not 
apy, thank you.” 
Never use your own 
knife in taking but- 
ter or salt, and do 
not put your spoon 
or fork in any dish 
that is passed to you. 
Sip your tea or coffee 
from the spoon or 
cup, Dever from the 
saucer. Be careful 
not to crowd the 
mouth so as to inter- 
fere with conversa- 
tion. Masticate the 
food quietly, and 
with closed lips. If 
offered bread when 
there is but one slice 
on the plate, take it 
all; leaving half a 
slice ‘‘for manners,”’ 
seems to indicate 
that you think there 
is a scanty supply 
of bread in your 
friend’s larder. 
Should you find any- 
thing in the victuals 
which ought not to 
be there, do not ap- 
pear to notice it. If 
anything not fit to 
be eaten, as a bone, 
is taken into the 
mouth, remove it 
with your fingers and 
put it by your plate. 
Eat stewed corn, 
peas, etc., with your 
fork, spoon-fashion. 
Rice and preserves 
require a 





always 





Isaac,” who can tell 











you morecharmingly 
than any one else 
can, and you will see, 
how all these soft, 
natural influences entered his soul, and made 
him such a lovely man, as all history says he 
was, you may conclude that there is something in 
fishing, besides fish.”’—‘‘ But, papa, who is, or was, 
‘Old Isaac,’ or ‘Old Ike,’ as I have heard him 
called ?”’—“‘ These are pet names for Izaak Walton, 
who was a merchant in London, and, after having 
acquired a small competence, went into the coun- 
try, to enjoy himself in literary pursuits, and in 
fishing. His work was first published in 1653, 
It is still read by those who never went fishing, and 





FIRST DAY FISHING. 
Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 

to how to handle a silver fork; what use to make 

of a napkin; where the knife should be placed 

when not in use, and, above all, how to reply when 

urged to partake of one dish after another. 

Upon seating yourself at the table, draw your 
chair close enough to be comfortable, and do not 
sit back asthough ready to runaway at the least 
alarm. Sit upright, elbows in, head erect, and do 
not lean back in your chair even after you have 
finished eating. Keep your eyes and ears open, 
converse as much as you can, and, above all, forget 


= = = spoon. In eating 
grapes, retain the 
skins between the 
thumb and _fore- 


finger of the left-hand and place upon your plate. 
Hold the bunch carelessly in the right hand. Pie 
must be eaten with the aid of a fork only. Neve 
touch your cake with knife or fork. Before you 
leave the table be sure that your napkin, neatly 
folded, is laid by your plate; your knife and fork 
side by side on your plate; your tea-spoon by the 
cup inthe saucer, When you rise, push your chair 
close to the table if there is no servant to attend 
toit. If you have never been at a dinner party, 
suppose you practice all this at your home first. 
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Timely Topics. 


Warts on a Colt.—Theodore Bodlan, 
Lincoln Co., Washington Ter., asks us how to remove 
emall warts which have come on the nose of his colt. 
Tiea ligature of fine linen thread tightly around the 
base of each wart, and they will soon shrivel and come off, 

To Prevent Cows from Hooking. 
—S. E. Hills, Marion Co., Ill., writes us: “I have a way 
of my own for fixing cows to prevent them from hooking 
each other, Take two large nuts ; with a knife pare the 
ends of the horns so that the nuts will fit on: then screw 
on the nuts firmly with a wrench, and saw off the piece 
of horn that extends beyond the nut.” 

Corn-Growing in Texas.—W. L. 
Moore, Denton Co., Tex.,writes us: ** We break our land 
in December and January when practicable, and re-break 
before planting with a twelve to twenty-inch plow from 
four to eight inches deep—the deeper the better for 
withstanding the drouth, In February we lay the corn 
ground off in rows three to four feet apart, and put from 
one to three kernels to the hill. As soon as itis large 
enough we run around it with a bull-tongue plow, some- 
times repeating this, and break out the middle witha 
shovel plow. Itis next cultivated with a shovel plow, 
and laid by with a turning plow, very shallow.” 





Montana Industries.—Mr. V. T. Priest, 
Lewis and Clarke Co., M. T., writes us; ‘‘ Our great in- 
dustries are mining the precious metals, and stock 
raising. Our winters are usually mild, but the last 
one proved to beanexception. Range stock has suffered 
greatly, and many animals have perished ; but such as 
were provided with food and shelter have done well. 
Capitalists are rapidly developing our mines, and rail- 
roads are extending into most of our valleys, I havea 
emall dairy and send all my cream by railroad to Helena, 
The bulk of the population being consumers, there is a 
ready market for all kinds of produce.” 





Kansas.—Fred. Osius, Comanche Co., Kan., 
writes us: “A German newspaper, in arecent article on 
emigration to America, raised @ wholly gratuitous warn- 
ing against Kansas. It gave a terrible picture of cow- 
boys and land monopolies. Now, I have lived many 
years in Southwestern Kansas, having come when the 
region was wholly occupied by cowboys and cattle, and 
never had better neighbors than those same cowboys. 
The country is becoming settled, and the great ranges 
are broken up. The money-lenders who have come in 
are more dangerous to the settlers than the cowboys ever 
were. Their rates are twelve per cent. interest, and six 
per cent. commission, secured by mortgages. Upon any 
default in the interest the entire amount becomes due, 
and foreclosure follows, Obtaining loans has proved the 
ruin of many a hard-working man in this State.” 

Dominion Experimental Farms.— 
Our northern neighbors are manifesting a very laudable 
zeal in the promotion of agriculture, by establishing ex- 
perimental farms, A bulletin from from Mr. Wm. Saun- 
ders, the Director, states that an act of the Dominion 
Parliament, passed during the session of 1886, provides 
for the establishment of five of these farms. One of them 
(the Central) has been located near Ottawa. The others 
are to be respectively in the Maritime Provinces, Mani- 
toba, the Northwest Territories, and British Columbia. 
The Dominion Government is fortunate in being able to 
secure so able a Director as Mr, Saunders. 





Klorida.—Mr. E. Budgen, of Orange Co., 
Florida, writes us that an association has recently been 
formed in his neighborhood, with the object of advancing 
farming and fruit growing. Meetings are held at stated 
intervals, and discussions had upon some subject, of 
which notice is given in advance. He adds: “At our 
last meeting we decided to supply ourselves with papers 
and books, Our first choice was the American Agricul- 
turist, with Cyclopedia, and a list of books from the 
catalogue of its publishers... The idea that Florida can 
produce nothing but oranges isa popular error, With 
good, practical common sense, and a liberal use of fer- 
tilizers, we can raise a great variety of crops.” 





Kansas City Fat-Stock Show.—The 
Fifth Annual Fat-Stock Show is announced to be held at 
Riverview Park, Kansas City, Oct. 27th to Nov. 8d, next, 
The premium list contains important changes from those 
of former years. First, no premiums are offered for cattle 
more than three years, or swine over two years old. 
Then, in addition to the usual sweepstakes premium, a 
new one is offered for cattle bred and fed by the owner 
and exhibitor. These and other changes seem to be in 
the direction of progress. The regular and special pre- 
miums are quite liberal. Copies of the premium list may 
be obtained of J. W. Sanborn, Secretary, Kansas City. 


SEE PAGES 226, 233, 234, 235, ete., 
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The Makers of a Well Known Churn write: 


‘We have been often asked by dairymen: ‘ What is the very 
best soap to use to properly cleanse dairy utensils?’ 
invariably replied, the ‘Ivory,’ but as for giving specific directions 
for washing dairy utensils, it is really summed up in making them 
Boiling water must be used, and that, in con- 
nection with Ivory Soap, will thoroughly cleanse and deodorize 
the wood, leaving it clean and sweet for further use. 
utensils half cleaned will spoil the delicate aroma of ‘gilt edge 
butter,’ which may be perfect in other respects.” 


We have 


Any dairy 


A WORD OF WARNING. 


There are many white soaps, each represented to be ‘ just as good as the ‘Ivory’;" 
they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities 
of the genuine, Ask for “‘Ivory’? Soap and insist upon getting it. 

Copyright, 1886, by Procter & Gamble. 





“4N ARMY 


of bright women are now 

using JAMES PYLE’S 
PEARLINE, the BEST washing 
compound ever made. 

Better than soap—better results 
—saves the rubbing and wear— 
economical. 

Be bright yourself, and try this 
modern way of washing and clean- 
ing. 

Every grocer has PEARLINE. 
Avoid dangerous imitations. 





JAMES PYLE, New York. 








A large box of Silk and Satin remnants 
for Crazy Patchwork, including over 100 new fancy 
stitches, only 2O cts. Three lots for 50 cts. 

A large package of Waste Embroidery 
Silk, ass'‘ted colors,only 10c. 6 lots for50c. 


s EMBROIDERY L 


Our new 1887 Stamping Outfit, for em- 
broidery and arrasene work, containing alphabet 
and over 50 beautiful patterns, only 15 cts. Four 
outfits for &O cts. Allof the above for 40 cis. 
aa We beat the worldon prices. Address,atonce ff. 


NEW ENGLAND SILK CO., BOSTON, MASS. 





Us STANDARD! a) T O N 
JONES 


WAGON SCALES, 


Iron Levers, Steel Bearings, Brass 
Tare Beam and Benm Box. 


AND 


JONES he pays the freight—for free 

| Price List mention this paper and 

| address JONES OF BINGHS MTON, 
Binghamton, N.Y. 
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, AND NOT 
WEAR OUT. 
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WILLWIND \/ ANYWATCH 


N by watchamkers. By mail, 2c. Circulars 
SO LD free. J.S. BIRCH & CO., 184 Lewis St., N. Y. 





SEE HERE } Wrieres Send fore atglonue. Big 
pay to Agents. CHICAGO SCALE Co., Chicago, Il 


See Maher & Grosh’s Special Offer this Month. 





FOR SUNDRY HUMBUGS AND OTHER MATTERS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 














Chat with Readers. 


_—> 
Wen-Pecked.—Mr. D. M. Stewart, Alle- 
gheny Co., Pa., writes us: ‘I have a valuable game hen 
which plucks feathers from the cock. How can it be 
stopped? I do not want to kill her.” Keep the hen 
away from all other poultry, and feed her plenty of 
raw meat scraps, or other animal food. 





Mixing Fertilizers.—Mrs. Martha H. 
Cooper, Somerset Co., N. J., asks us if ashes, bone-meal 
and nitrate of soda, or any two of them can be applied to 
the same vegetables. Bone-meal isa valuable addition 
to either ashes or nitrate of soda, If ashes and nitrate 
are used, it would probably be better to apply them sep- 
arately. 

Cayuse, Broucho, Mustang.—Byron 
C. Porter, Cook Co., Ill. ‘* Cayuse” is the Indian name 
for the ponies of the North-western regions of the United 
States, and of British America. The names broncho 
and mustang, referr to the small, wild breed of horses 
found in Texas and Mexico, supposed to have de- 
scended from the horses introduced by the Spaniards 
at the time of their conquest of Mexico. 





Will Not Give Down Her Milk.— 
Rev. H. C. Smith, Southampton Co., Va., wants to know 
why a good cow which he owns will not give down her 
milk. Holding up her milk is a voluntary act of the cow, 
induced by recent separation from her calf, harsh treat- 
ment, sore teats, or otlhercauses. The propensity can 
be overcome only by gentle and careful usage. 





Sorghum.--—Fred. Erbe, Sonora, Mexico, 
writes us: ‘I am much interested in sorghum. What 
were the results of the experiments in Kansas with vari- 
ous processes of sugar making?” The results were 
very unsatisfactory and disappointing, by reason of de- 
fective machinery and appliances. The experiments as 
conducted, added nothing of practical value to what was 
already known concerning the working of sorghum, 





Burning Out Stumps.—Geo.’P. Cash, 
Philadelphia Co., Pa., asks for information derived from 
practical experience in destroying stumps by charging 
them with some combustible fluid. He probably refers 
to the use of petroleum, or its lighter products, which 
have often been recommended, but never used with any 
degree of success, so far as we are informed, If any of 
our readers have had experience in destroying stumps in 
this manner, let us hear from them. 





Nitrate of Soda.—W. W. Huffington, 
Wicomico Co., Md., asks us how to use nitrate of soda 
for watermelons, It may beused at the rate of 500 pounds 
per acre in the hill, well mixed with the soil before 
planting. Onasmall patch it may be applied later in 
solution, in the proportion of six ounces of nitrate toa 
barrel of water, For fuller information about the action 
of nitrate of soda, see our December issue of last year, 





Canning Fruits and Vegetables, 
—Mr. E. Parker, of this city, presents an inquiry from 
North Carolina, for full particulars of the business of 
canning vegetables and fruits for the wholesale trade. 
The information asked for would fill a volume, and even 
with all such aids, no one could successfully prosecute 
the business without previous practical experience. 
Special machinery and appliances are largely employed 
in the various processes, The cost of empty caus, 
labels, etc., and prices of canned goods, vary with the 
fluctuating markets. 

The Season in Montana.—Mr. S. B. 
Carley wrote to us from Beaverhead Co., Montana, un- 
der date of March 2: “Spring has opened several weeks 
earlier than usual. The weather has been delightful, and 
the losses of stock will not beso great aswere feared, 
unless unprecedented scorms come yet. Farmers are 
actively engaged in plowing and planting, and bunch- 
grass is starting nicely in the foot-hills. Railroad build- 
ing will be more active this year than ever before, 
Prices of produce are quite reasonable for everything 
but hay, which is thirty dollars per ton,” 





Cotton Worm—Bones, — Patrick Glen- 
ning, Refugio Co., Texas, writes us: ‘‘(1) Please let me 
know where I can get Prof. Riley’s report on the cotton- 
worm, (2) Can any other vessel be successfully used to 
diesolve bones except barrels, which are difficult to pur- 
chase? (3) What are bones worth per ton to burn for 
manure?” (1) Write to your Member of Congress to 
obtain you a copy from the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington. (2) Almost any old hogshead or box can 
be made to serve the purpose. (3) Burning bones is a 
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wasteful practice, which dissipates much of the manurial 
value. Better dissolve them by packing in a suitable 
vessel with hardwood ashes, crude potash or kainit, and 
keeping the entire mass moist until the bones crumble 
atatouch. Or they may be buried in a heap of ferment- 
ing horse manure. In either case the process is hastened 
by breaking the bones in small picces, 





Gapes in Chickens.—Walter Davies, 
Chicot Co., Arkansas, asks us to suggest a remedy for 
Gapes in chickens. Slut the chicks ina box covered on 
the top with a single thickness of coarse muslin, through 
which sift fine air-slaked Ime. The chicks inhale the 
lime, which dislodges the minute red worms in their 
throats, and they are then ejected. Carbolate of lime, 
when attainable, is still better, and may be used in 
smaller quantity, 





Grasses and Fruits for Virginia 
Hillsides,—D. D. Lester, Montgomery Co., Va. For 
permaneut pasturesin that part of Virginia, Blue-grass 
is commonly considered the best. But as this takes time 
te become established, it would be well to mix the seed 
with that of Meadow Oat-grass, The latter will occupy 
the ground and yield crops until it is crowded out by the 
more persistent Blue-grass. To maintain a permanent 
sod on the gray soils of Virginia, requires compacting 
with a heavy roller every spring, a3 soon as the ground 
is settled. The question, ** What crops, what fruits ?” 
depends for answer upon many circumstances, which can 
only be learned by personal observation. Tobacco, 
wheat, winter oats, corn, common and sweet potatoes, 
etc., are all successfully cultivated in Southern Virginia. 

Origin of the Cranberry.—James H. 
Reed, Kent Co., Del., desires to be informed of the ori- 
gin of the cranberry, aud whether its name is derived 
from the name of the man who first grew it for profit, as 
isthe case with Timothy grass. The Cranberry is in- 
digenous tothe northern part of the United States, and 
its cultivation was commenced in Massachusetts early in 
this century, The name is supposed by some authors to 
have been given it because the fruit-stem is crooked like 
a@ crane’s bill, while others state that it was because 
cranes were fond of the fruit. Timothy grass was named 
after Timothy Hansen, who cultivated it extensively in 
Maryland, and brought it into notice. It has become 
fully naturalized, but came originally from Europe, 

—_ oo 


Two New Books. 
—— 

Every Man His Own Vetcrinas 
rian.—A Practical Manual of the Diseases of Domestic 
Animals, with their Remedies. By George 8S. Heatley, 
M.R.C.V.S. This is a practical treatise by an eminent 
Scottish veterinary surgeon and author, It is divided 
into chapters devoted respectively to the horse, the dog, 
the ox and cow, the sheep, and a general department 
describing all the accepted veterinary remedies, and 
their proper application. It is written in admirable 
style. While it evinces thorough scientific education on 
the part of the author, the language is clear, idiomatic 
and free from technical terms, There are no theoretical 
essays upon the origin of diseases; their symptoms, im- 
mediate causesand the proper treatment are briefly and 
clearly described. The pages devoted to veterinary rem- 
edies possess great aud peculiar value, The character 
and origin of each one are clearly given, and the correct 
dose for every kind of domestic animal prescribed. AJ 
that possess poisonous properties are specially noted, 
the specific symptoms of poisoning described, and the 
antidote named, In these, and many other respects, the 
book commends itself to popular favor as a manual for 
all who possess horses, cattle, sheep, or dogs, It contains 
660 pages, 12mo., with ample index to each separate de- 
partment. O. Judd Co., David W. Judd, Pres’t, 751 
Broadway, New York. Price, post-paid, $2.50. 





How to Plant, and what to do with the 
crops, together with valuable hints for the farm, garden, 
and orchard, By Mark W. Johnson, Practical Husband- 
man, Horticulturist, and Fruit-grower, Illustrated. New 
York. O. Judd Co., David W. Judd, Pres’t. We here 
quote the entire title of a little work of ninety pages, but 
which compresses avast amount of common sense intoa 
small space. It affords the Southern cultivator brief and 
sufficient directions for the treatment of all the crops of 
the farm and the garden, how to sow or plant, cultivate, 
harvest and store them. There have been introduced, 
within a few years, a great number of forage and cther 
plants, which promise to be of value in the warmer 
States, and may be worth cultivating farther north. We 
know of no better source of information about these 
crops. It gives excellent advice to farmers about raising 
their seeds, Indeed, no cultivator, north or south, or 
east or west, can fail to find some useful hints in this 
very practical little book, Price, post-paid, 50 cents, 
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An Old «xo World-Renowned 


REMEDY FOR THE 
ARELIEF AND CURE OF 


COLDS, 
COUGKS, 
HOARSENESS, 


—:AND ALL :—— 


CPOTULAASTHROAT TROUBLES, 


Indispensable to Speakers 
and Singers. 

For sale, only in boxes, by all 

Medicine dealers, 


























KNUCKLE JOINT PRESS. 
Cider Makers contemplating changes in their Machinery, 
or anyone thinking of going into the cider business, either 
on an extensive scale or onlyin a small way, should send 
tor ourcatalogue. We make a full line of both knuckle 
joint and screw presses, to be run by either hand or 


power; also grates, pumps, apple elevators, racks, cloths, 
etc. Our goods are the acknowledged “ standard.” Address 
BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., 216 W. Water St.,Syracuse,N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN 





MAGAZINE. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

This Magazine portrays Ameri« 
ean thought and life from ocean to 
ocean, is filled with pure high-class 
literature, and can be safely wele 
comed in any family circle. 


PRICE 25c. OR $3 A YEAR BY MAIL. 


Sample Copy of current number mailed upon re= 
ceipt of 25 cts.; back numbers, 15 cts. 





Premium List with either. 
Address: 
R. T. BUSH & SON, Publishers, 
130 & 132 Pearl St., N. Y. 


GET UPCLUBS. 
qaquilable 








MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL, -- - $600,000 
DEBENTURES 


=n 


Cuaranteed Farm Mortgages. 


. i REFERENCES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. First Nat. B’k, New York. 
Boston, 23 Court St. Boston Nat. Bk. Boston. 
Philadelphia, 112 S. 4th St. | ith Nat. B’k, Philadelphia. 
Kansas City, 7th & Del, Sts. | Am, Nat. B’k, Kansas City. 
For rates of interest and tull information 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET, 


See Maher & Grosh’s Special Offer this Month. 


OFFICES : | 
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the best and purest materials obtainable. 
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These Paints ave in every respect strictly first-class, being composed of 


They have a lurger sale than 


any other paints made in this country or abroad, and, although they cost 
a trifle more per gallon, they will do more and better work for the same 
amount of money, owing to their wonderful covering properties, while 
their superior durability renders them the most economical paints in the 
world. Sample Sheets and Descriptive Price List free by mail. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CoO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
H.W. Johns’ Fire and Water-Proof Asbestos Roofing, Sheathing, Building Felt, 
Asbestos Steam Packings, Boiler Coverings, Roof Paints, Fire-Proof Paints, etc. 


VULCABESTON. Moulded Piston-Rod Packing, Rings, Gaskets, Sheet Packing, etc, 


Established 1858. 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO, PHILA . 
LONDON HHA 












SK ANY DEALER TO SHOW YOU A 
KNIFE THE EQUAL OF THIS FOR 
560 Cts. HECAN Sr DO IT FOR 75 Cts.! 
Hand-forged Razor Steel Blades, 
replaced free if soft. New Pattern. Price 
50c. post-paid; 5 for $2. Regular price, 65c. 
Boys’ 1-blade 25c. Gents’ 
fine 3-blade, $1.00. Colorado 
8blade Stock Knife. $1. 
Grafting, 25c.; Budding, 
55c.; Pruning. 55c.to $1. The 
Old Barlow, 20c.; 6 for 
=A. $!.; Pruning Shears, 75c.; 8- 
“\ inch Family Shears, ‘75c.; 
‘ Solid steel Button Hole 
i) Scissors, 50c. 56-Page List 
Free. Also, “ How to Use 
a Razor.” 
MAHER & GROSH, 
4th St., Toledo, Ohio. 
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WORTH KNOWING 


Farmers will be glad to 
know a Fertilizer come 
posed of Blood, « Boney 
and Animal Matter, have 
fing all the ingredients ree 
Aquisite for the soil and to 
insure a good crop, caw 
Y be purchased for $25.00 
& Zper ton. Send for circle 

zlar.e He. Be GRIFFING, 
=— 70 Courtland Stes N.¥Ve 


600 ACRES. 13 GREENHOUSES. 


TREES@NPLANTS 


We offer for the Spring trade a large and fine stock 
of every description of FRUIT and Ornamental 
TREES, Shrubs, Roses, Vines, SMALL 
FRUITS, Hedge Plants, Fruit Tree Seed- 
lings and Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced Cata- 
logue, Spring of 1887, mailed free, Established 1852 
BLOOMINGTON PHC-NIX NURSERY 
‘J 


SIDNEY TUTTLE & CO. Proprietors, BLOOMINGT 


BERRY BOXES. 


PEACH BASKETS, 
Fruit and Vegetable Packages of allkinds, Send 
for Catalogue and Price List, ' 
C.COLBY & CO., Benton Harbor, Mich, 
to canvass for 


AGENTS WANTE one of the 


largest, oldest-established, best-known Nurseries in the 

country. Most liberalterms. Unequaled facilities. Prices 

low. Geneva Nursery. Established 1846. _ 
W. & T. SMITH, Geneva, N. Y. 



































20 to 50 tons 
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- ss d by two men; 5 
Lad. i sizes. Price, $35 to $70. 
¥\ ¥// Stands on runners. Cir- 
all Kaculars free. 
ra S Da oH. L. BENNETT, 


Westerville, 0. 





WELL DRILLING 


Machinery for Wells of any depth, from 20 to 3,000 feet 
for Water, Oilor Gas. Our Mounted Steam Drilling and 
Portable Horse Power Machines set to work in 20 minutes. 
Guaranteed to drill faster and with less power than any 
other. Specially adapted to drilling Wells in earth or 
rock 20 to 1,00feet. Farmersand others are making #25 
to #40 per day with our machinery and trols. Sp endid 
business tor Winter or Summer. We are the oldest and 
largest Manufacturersin the business. Send 4cents in 
Stamps for illustrated Catalogue D, ADDRESS, 


Pierce Well Excavator Co., New York. 





A New Era in Photography, 


Anybody can make goon photos with the 
Champion Camera and Equipments. No pre- 
vious knowledge of the art necessary. Busi- 
ness suitable for everybody. $50 per week 
easily made. Process simple and sure. Don’t 
miss this chance of securing the greatest in- 
vention of the century, but send 20cents silver 
or stamps for large 82 page illustrative book 
with full particulars and sample photos, 
there is a fortune init. Address 
The Schultze Photo Equipment Co., 
5 Chatham Sauare. New York 


LEY’S 


OGCIDENT GREAMERY, 


AND REFRICERATOR. 
Quality Increased. Quality improved. No 
sediment with either milk or cream. SoLp 
STRICTLY ON MERIT. One at wholesale. 
MOSELY & PRITCHARD M’F’G CO., 


Send for Circular. Clinton, lowa. 


















FF your address on postal card for 48 page book 
S £ 4 D on SOAP MAKING. FREE. Red 


Seal Lye Co., 248 N. 3d St., Phila., Pa. 


VAPORATING FRUIT 


Full treatise on im roved methods, Fie rofits 
sip tin AMERIPANU GOB. 
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The Propagation of Plants, 


GIVING THE PRINCIPLES WHICH GOVERN THE 


Development and Growth of Plants, their Botan- 
ical Affinities and Peculiar Properties. 


—ALSO,— 

Descriptions of the Process by which Varieties and 
Species are Crossed or Hybridized, and the many 
Different Methods by which Cultivated 
Plants may be Propagated 
and Multiplied. 

By ANDREW S. FULLER, 


Author of * The Grape Culturist,” “ The Small Fruit Cul- 
turist,” ** Practical Forestry,” etc., etc. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


The Illustrated 


STRAWBERRY CULTURIST. 


CONTAINING THE 
History, Sexuality, Field and Garden Culture, of 
Strawberries, Forcing or Pot Culture, How 
to Grow from Seed, Hybridizing, ete., 
TOGETHER WITH 
A DESCRIPTION OF NEW VARIETIES, AND A LIST OF THE 
BEST OF THE OLD SORTS. 
By ANDREW S. FULLER, 


Author of “The Grape Culturist.” “Small Fruit Cuie 
turist,” ** Practical Forestry,” etc. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Flexible Covers, PRICE, POST-PAID, 25 CENTS. 








DESIGNS For 


Flower Beds. 


By CEO. A. SOLLY & SON. 


A book of Carpet and other Flower-bed Designs. The 
object of these drawings is to assist gardeners and ama- 
teurs, and to enable them to select the proper plants for 
their work. Mostof the flower beds can easily be ar- 
ranged and made attractive, by any intelligeet gardener 
or amateur, by using the plants named under each design, 

Cloth, Oblong Quarto. PRICE, POST-PAID, $3.00, 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN 


VETERINARIAN. 


A Practical Manual of the Diseases of Domestic 
Animals, with their Remedies. 
By CEO. S. HEATLY, M.R.C.V.S. 


The object which the writer of this book has had in view, 
is to present, in as clear and succinct a form as possible, a 
number of useful facts, which his research, accompanied 
with a lengthened experience, has proved to rest on ascien- 
tific basis. It will be found a most valuanle hund-book. 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 











OUR RURAL CATALOGUE.—New Edition. 


Describing over 300 Valuable Works on Agriculture. 
Horticulture, Architecture, Horses, Cattle, and 
Field Sports. Fully Illustrated, and containing Contents 
and Descriptive Matter of Works mentioned. 80 Pages, 8vo. 
Sent on receipt of 6 cents for mailing. 


SPORTSMAN’S COMPANION.—1EW EDITION. 


A beautifully Illustrated, and highly Descriptive Cata- 
logue of all the Standard and New Sporting Books,in the 
various departments of Hunting, Fishing, Boating, and 
— 40 pages, 8vyo. Sent on receipt of 5 cents for 
mailing. 





FREE TO ALL. 

Send your address immediately, on a postal card, 
for our 32mo. finely illustrated Catalogue of some 
800 Rural Books, and it will be sent you, FREE, 
by the Publishers, 751 Broadway, New York. 


0. JUDD CO., DAVID W. JUDD, Pres’t. 
751 Broadway, New York. 
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Catalogues Acknowledged. 


—~<__ 
SEEDSMEN, NURSERYMEN, ETC. 


ALLYN BrotuHers, Palmyra, N. Y.—Catalogue 
price list of small fruits, plants and seeds. 

H. S. ANDERSON, Union Springs, N. Y.—Illustrated 
and descriptive catalogue of small fruit plants, fruits aud 
ornamental trees, 

Syxivanus B. HuEsTED, Blauvelt, N. Y.—Catalogue and 
price list of the Rockland Co, Nurserics. 

Tos. JACKSON, Portland, Me.—Catalogue of forest 
trees and tree seedlings. 

F. E. McAtuster, New York.--Amateur guide and 
illustrated catalozue of flower and vegetable seeds ; also 
flowering plauts, bulbs, ctc. 

Samvet C. Moon, Morri ville, Pa.—Descriptive cata- 
logue of ornamental trees aud plants, fruits, etc. 

Wm. H. Moon, Morrisville, Pa.—Descriptive catalogue 
of fruit and ornamental trees, small fruits, etc. 

Joun B. Moore & Son, Concord, Mass.—Ilustrated 
circular of the new Eaton grape. 

Wm. ©. Witson, New York.—Illustrated and descrip- 
tive catalogue of roses, greenhouse and bedding plants, 
orchids, palms, etc. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Aprianck, Piatt & Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—II!us- 
trated and descriptive catalogue of the celebrated 
Adriance Mowers and Reapers. 

AsPINWALL & TREADWELL, Barrytown-on-Hudson, 
N. Y. —Catalogue and price list of bees, and bee- -keep- 
era’ supplies. 

Earu Barney, Schenectady, N. Y.—Circular and price 
list of white, black and brown Leghorns. 

BiymMyER Iron Works Co., Cincinnati, O0.—The Sor- 
ghum Hand-book, a treatise on the Sorgho and Imphee 
Sugar Canes, their culture and manutacture into sugar. 

Boomer & BoscHert Press Co., Syracuse, N. Y.— 
Profusely illustrated catalogue of cider and wine machin- 
ery. Every cider and wine maker should send for this 
unique pamphlet. 

HEEBNER & Sons, Lansdale, Pa.—TIllustrated catalogue 
of level-tread horse-powers, lever-powers, threshing ma- 
chines, etc. 

Jackson BrotHers, Albany, N. Y.—Catalogue and 
price list of drain tiles and draining tools, together with 
& treatise on drainage. 

MosgE.ey & PritcHarp M’'r’e Co., Clinton, Ia.—Cir- 
cular and price list of Moseley’s Occident Creamery. 

Duane H. Nasu, Millington, N. J.—‘Facts of interest 
to farmers. ar amphlet setting forth the advantages of 
the ** Acme” harrow, and preparing and cultivating 
the soil. 

Surpman EnarneE Co., Boston, Mass.—Ilustrated cata- 
logue of automatic steam engines heated by kerosene oil. 

SPANGLER Manuracturine Co., York, Pa.— Cata- 
logue of the Spangler Corn Planter, and other farm im- 
plements and machinery. 


and 





State Aid to Farmers’ Institutes. 
—An act is now before the Senate of the State of New 
York to appropriate six thousand dollars, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, for the purpose of maintain- 
ing farmers’ institutes, to be held under the direction of 
the State Agricultural Society, in the several counties of 
the State. The bill was introduced by Hon. Edward Wem- 
ple, Senator from the Eighteenth District, referred to the 
appropriate committee, and reported favorably. It should 
be passed without delay. The Legislature of Wisconsin 
made liberal provision for the farmers’ institutes whica 
have been held iu that State during the last two winters, 
Other States have taken some steps in the same direction, 
and a widespread sentiment exists in favor of fostering 
these institutes as a matter of enlightened public policy. 
State aid for institutes is a different thing from National 
aid for State Experiment Stations. 





The Diamond Point Screw Nail. 
—The Russell & Irwin Manufacturing Co., which is now 
introducing these screw nails, is one of the oldest, most 
honorable and high-toned houses in the hardware trade, 
They have the reputation of taking hold of nothing 
which cannot be wholly relied upon. These patent screw 
nails, they claim, are stronger than the ordinary screw or 
nail. They can be driven easily with a hammer through 
the entire length in the most thoroughly seasoned oak, 
maple, hickory, or other hard wood. In all cases they 
may be withdrawn with a screw-driver, whether they 
have been hammered or screwed into the wood. 

Applications for further information will reach the 
Company, whether directed to their establishments in 
New Britain, Conn., New York, or in Philadelphia. 
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IMPROVED MILK GAN. 


This Can, for setting and moving milk, 
has proved’ a@ suecess. It keeps the milk 
cool in hot weather, and free from frost 
in cold weather. It will save you money 
and trouble. Send for circulars. 

A. W. H. SMITH, 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 
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FARM ANNUAL FoR (887 
Will be sent FREE TO ALL who write for it. It isa 
Handsome Book of 128 Pages, with hundreds of 
te three Colored a “ 


and tells all about 
EST GARDEN, FARM and FLOWER 


Thoroughbred STOCK and 

BULBS, PLANT s Fancy POULTRY. It doe. 
scribes Rare Novelties in Vegetables and Flowers of real 

9 value, which cannot be obtained elsewhere. Send address on postal 


’ Catalogue publisned.to We ATLEE BURPEE & CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Bp razi | ian F lou r Cor n is when ground and bolted makes a grade of flour 

' equal to the best wheat flour, and makes the finest 
roasting ears in the world; white as snow and rich as cream. Price for packet, 10cts. lb., 50 cts. post-paid, 
By express: Peck, $1.00, GOLDEN BEAUTY CORN. The largest grain yellow Dent corn in cultivation, 
Surpasses all varieties of yellow Dent in size and beauty of grain and productiveness. Price per pkt. 10 cts., 
Ib., 40 cts., post-paid. By Express or Freight, $1.50 per bushel. GENUINE HIWASSEE MAMMOTH CORN :— 
Large eared white Dent Variety, similar to Golden Beauty. Price per pkt. 10cts., ]b.,4C cts., post-paid. By 


33 Express or Freight, $2.00 per bushel. 
. »___ Per pkt. 10 cts. Ib. 40 cts. post-paid. By Express or 
The Leam I ng Corn ° Freight, $1.60 per bushel. THE CELEBRATED HICK- 


ORY KING CORN: Largest grain pure white Dent corn in the world. Price per pkt. 15 cts. lb., 40 cts. post-paid, 
Catalogue for 1887, FREE. 


S Y. HAINES & CO., 64 & 66 N. FRONT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HAMAKER’S UNPARALLELED WAX BEANS. <2-y9y 


This valuable Yellow Podded Stringless Wax Bush Bean, is the earliest, most pet Wax Bean in existence. 
Entirely distinct in oneie 5 large kidney form pods, 50 to 60 pods to a vine being qu ‘wri Will not gct blighted; 


unsurpassed in quality. Will forfeit ss We pet true. Package, 25c.; 5 for $1.00, post-paid. 
H. HAMAKER, (Seed Merchant), 122 & 124 Market St., watson do Pa. 














100 WILL NOT FIND. 


in my catalogue “store” seed, venerable with years, and 
greater travelers than Stanley; seed saved from the odds and 
ends of various crops; see Taised from unsalable onions, 
headless cabbages, sprangling carrots, or refuse beets. (Jam 
always happy to show my seed stock). But if you want North- 
ern seed, honestly raised, home-grown (not more than two other 
catalogues contain as many), seed warranted (see the cover), 
valuable novelties, some of which are to be found in no other, | 
send for my vegetable and flower seed catalogue for 1887, FREE 
to all. It contains 60 tee of Beans, 43 of Peas, 41 of Cabbage, 
58 of Melons, 44 of Corn, etc., etc., besides a large and choice 
variety of flower seed. JAMES J. H. GREG Y, 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 
SMALL FRUITS, BULBS, SHRUBS & ROSES 


} SPECIAL ATTENTION 18 CALLED TO OUR REMARKABLY FINE STOCK OF 


STANDARD ANo DWARF PEARS 
wo GRAPE VINES 222s 


Pire State, Willis, Frances B. Hayes, etc, 
Prices reduced to suit the times. Correspondence solicited, Catalogue Free. 48> 32d YEAR. 600 ACRES, 
21 Greenhouses. 


21 Greenbous- THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. Painesville, Lake Co.. Ohio. 


Registered, is a 
good thing, and 


HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT, =i 


routes the insect 
a wherever found, and sold by all seedsmen. Send for book to FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


SHAKERS FAMOUS 
ardenSeeds 


New and greatly enlarged Catalogue, Magnificently Illus. 
trated, sent on receipe of 4 cts.in stamps to pay postage, 
Send forit. Regular customers supplied free. If you are 
a Market Gardener or Trucker, notify us, and we will send 
you our Special List. Don’t fail to send for it, as we make 
unparalleled offers. Address 


SHAKER SEED CO., 
MT. LEBANON, N. Y. 


FLOWER | SEEDS 










































THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S | 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLUOMING 


OSES 


For 18 Years our Great. Epecial 

Froving wing and distributin S. We have hes bern the 
atest Novelties an Fry yea Aho in differ- 

ent sizesand pricestosuitall, Wesend STRONG, VIGOR- 

OUS PLANTS safely by mail or express to all’ points, 


3 10 i2 PLANTS Si. $8 to $2 


per ding 

OurNew Guide,88 pp. speriibon canchy 500finest 
varieties of Roses, the best FI ardy Shrubs, & 
Climbing Yines, — aN ew and Rare Flower 
Seeds, and tells to grow em PEE 
Address THE D ING! EE & CONARD CO. 
Growers, West Grove, Chester Co. Pas 














® TRADEMARK © 


Best and He roitable LATE WHITE 
PEAC Chairs Choice best late yellow 
peach. CMs stock of Peach trees suitable 
for all sections. William’s Early Red, 
best early apple. Good stock Ap leTrees, 
most popular and late keeping kinds. Pea 
‘Cherry, Quince (and all fruit trees an 
fruit bearing plants. 2 2-year-old Age 
paragus roots. Large stock of Shade and 
Ornamentals. Send for Catalogue. & E, 
ROGERS & SON, Mt. Holly, N. J, 


3,000,000 


kinds—by mail or ex 
cular, 


ac 
For 25c. we will send any 10 
papers selected. either your 
choice orours, Stamps taken, 
Any and all varieties of Gare 
dep Seeds gue ~ sy ipt 

ic, r who 

our Seeds beco 0d “> = 


liberal] in quantity. Fats BLY rerwiNs 
1303 Market Sta Philadelphia, Pa. 








SWEET POTATO PLANTS. 
Improved Nansemond, Yel- 
low Jersey, and all leading 
ress 4 tlowest, rices. Write for Cir- 
NE, Marietta, Ohio. 
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<LI SVOCK, 





EGGS @ HATCHING 


From 35 varieties of the choicest Land and 
Water Fowls divided into 50 separate flocks. 
The largest Poultry Range in Ohio. For 
full description of my buildings, yards, and 
2<- fowls, etc., send three zr cent stamps and get 
oe the finest illustrated and descriptive cata- 

wid, logue eo rey Size 8xrr inches. 26 


a <= pages. CHAS. GAMMERDINGER, 
¢ — COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Fifteen years a breeder. Stock equal 

to any at double the price. llus- 

, trated Circular free, giving descrip- 
Zs 


tion and price of eggs. 
JONES WILCOX, P. O. Box 20, East Chatham, N.Y. 












* 








Before buying elsewhere, send for Circular and 
state what you want. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING, 


From Light Brahmas, P. Cochins, P. Rocks, Pit Games, 
Wyandottes, White Crested Pekin Ducks, $2 for 13 eggs, $3 
for 26 eggs. FromS.C. and R.C. White Leghorns, S.C. Brown 
Leghorns, Pekin Ducks,$1.50 for 13 eggs, $ for 60 eggs. Bronze 
Turkeys, $5 for 13 eggs, $10 for 39eggs. Few trios of Leg- 
horns, Pekin Ducks, $ per trio; Pit Games, Ironclad trio, $7; 
Bees in patent Hives, $10,3 for 25. Please mention this 
paper. OMER H. HEWITT, Williamsburg, Blair Co., Pa. 


25 Years exe Poultry Yard” 


$3d Edition. 108 pares How to prevent 
HOG and POULTRY CHOLERA, GAPES 
and ROUPE. I wrote it asa systemof 

ractical HOG and POULTRY keeping. 
Symptoms and remedies for all diseases. 









ow to feed for Eggs. 25c. in stamps. —- of 
«The Cove Dale Poultry Yard,’’ containing illus. 
Catalogue and Price List of 80 varieties FREE. 
A. M. LANC, Box 846, Cincinnati, QO. 





A book devoted entirely to PrymoutTH 
Rock fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
LEGHORNS, another on WYANDOTTES, & 
book on curing PovuLtry DIsgasgEs, and 
another entitled How To FEED Fow Ls, 
Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
five for $1.00. Address the author, 

H. H. STODDARD, Hartford, Ct. 
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INCUBATOR 


POULTRY WORLD. 


Amonthly magazine, the olaesi, 
largest, and best periodical de- 
voied entirely to poet ever 
ublished. Splendidly llustrated. 
1.25 per year. Also the Americun 
Poultry Yard, a weekly illus- 
trated paper devoted entirely to 
poultry, $1.50 per year. Both 
papers for $2.00. A samp]? copy 
of both mailed on-receipt vf 8 
cents in postage stamps. 
Address H,.H. STODDARD, HartForp, Cr. 








Our Motto: “ONWARD AND UPWARD.” 
HALSTED’S DUPLEX CENTENNIAL 


INCUBATORS. 


The handsomest, most durable and best machine in the 
market. Perfectly seif-regulating. Send 2c. stamp for 
lilust: ated Circulars to ae 
CENTENNIAL M’E’G. CO., Box 10, Rye, N. Y. 


EARL BARNEY 
bn S 


Denwenecrtady, 


Dime ‘THEL SEST BR 





Ure OF THE HIGHEST S RING : 
({} WHITE,BLACK & BROWN LEGHORNS f 
EE Me 


IN_AMERIC 5E & DUCKS 


EAD TOR We AQOLAR 








GGS FOR HATCHING, FROM L. BRAHMAS, P. 
Rocks, and Wyandottes, at $1 per 13. Securely packed. 
MISs H.C. W ILLIS, Box 418, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 





BRAHMA, P. ROCK, HOUDANS, W. & B. LEG- 
horn Eggs, $1.50 per 133 2 per 26. Circular free. 
e A. T. OWENS, Curwensville, Pa. 





FOR HATCHING FROM _ CHOICE 
J Rose Comb White Leghorns, $1.35 per 13, 
26 Eggs, $2. H. V. LEWIS, Clearfield, Pa. 





or SA LE.—Pure bred B. Leghorns, Houdans, P. Rocks, 
Wyandottes, W. C. B. Polish. Also Eggs. Send stamp 
for prices. STEPHEN GOODRICH, Owego, Tioga Co., N.Y. 





IGHT BRAHMA AND BUFF COCHIN Exhibition Fowls 
for sale. Eggs in season. Prices reasonable. Stock strict] 
first class. Circular. Howarp FELDMAN, Hagerstown, Md. 





BROODERS 


that are warranted to obviate crowding, smothering and 
overheating. Our ** PERFECTED ”* is the best Lamp 
Brooder in the world. Our New ** SAFETY ”? Brooder 
is heated with Chemical Fuel. Guaranteed perfectly safe 
anywhere and everywhere. Send stamp for circulars to __ 
CENTENNIAL M’F’G. CO., Box 10, Rye, N. Y. 


The Perfect Hatcher and Perfect Brooder, 


the leading machines of the world for artificial hatching 
and raising of all kinds of Poultry. H. D. Grindle, M.D., 
writes, out of 27 : uccessive hatches with the Perfect 
Hatcher the average was 97 percent. This beats all records 
of hens or machines. Don’t buy an incubator until you see 
ourcirculars, AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CO., Limited, 
Imira, New York. 








For Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Muth’s Perfection Cold Blast Smokers 
| Pure Honey and Beeswax, and a General As- 
sortment of Beekeepers’ Supplies, apply to 
CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, Cincinnati, O. 
P. S.—** Practical Hints to Bee Keepers” mailed for 10c. 
in Postage stamps. Circulars sent on application. 





YANDOTTE, P. ROCKS, LIGHT BRAHMAS, 
White and Brown Leghorns; Fees, 18 for $1. 10 B. 
, 


Turkey Eggs, $8. A. LEIDA, Delaware, N. J. 





DAMS EXPRESS CH’G'S ON EGGS P’D. LANGSHAN, 
Fur Fowl, Pekin, Af’n, Jap. Bants. Allen’s Nest Box. 
Roup Specific. BER’D'McCAFF EY, Bx. 59, Steubenville, O. 











Chester White, Berkshire and 
Poland China PIGS, ne 
Setter Dogs, Scotch Collies, 
Fox Hounds and Beagles 
Sheep and Poultry, bred an 
ae for sale by W. GIBBONS & CO., 
=! West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
reular and Price List. 


Model Chester Whites, all ages: Scotch Col- 
™ lie Pups: Eggs from 7 varieties Standard 
RO A TA AL 





Fowls. Circulars. 
E. P. & R. K. CLOUD, Kennett Square, Pa. 





OLLIE Pups, warranted, ome Butter Calves 3 

/ Chester, Berkshire, Small Yorkshire Spring Pigs 3 
Highest class Poultry. Eggs, etc.,,farmers’ prices. Write 
us. F. MORRIS, Norway, Pa. 


200 KENTUCKY MULES, 


All sizes constantly on hand, and for sale low b: 
E. B. BISHOP'S SONS, 630 Grand St., Jersey City, N. J. 











See Maher & Grosh’s Special Offer this Month. 





Preston's Standard Wyandottes. 





Heavy Lacing, Good Wing Bars, Fine Low Combs, with Spike Curving Closely 
with Back of Head and First-class Style Symmetry. 


90 Grand Breeding Pens for 1887. 
Superb Matings; Equaled by FEW, Excelled by NONE. 


“ From FOUR pens of Finest Exhibition Stock, headed by two famous Cocks Earl and Truxton, 

+GS and Cockerels Earl 2nd and Truxton 2nd, at $5 for 13, $8 for 26, $10 for 39. Eggs from 16 other pens 

of Good, Pure Breeding Birds, mated for best_possible results, at $3 for 13, $5 for 26, $10 for 65. Eggs from the finest 
Plymouth Rocks, Langshans, Lt. Brahmas and Brown Leghorns at $2 for 13, White Plymouth Rock cRee at $5 for $10 


for 39. Mammoth Circulars for a Stamp. J 
DOTTE GAZETTE, with 3 Grand Full Page Chromos. 


If you want a Grand Poultry Book, send me 50 cts. for PR 


STON’S WYAN- 


GEO. A. PRESTON, D. L. & W. Ticket Agent, BINCHAMTON, N. Y. 





| It gives us pleasure to call attention to this valuable work. It 
| 


- a 
Apriculture, | combines very happily the statement of scientific principles with due 





In Some of its Relations 
with Chemistry. 


By F. H. STORER, 





regard for financial and other practical considerations. Nearly every 
topic relating to the management of a farm is taken into considera- 
tion, with special attention to the great problem of maintaining, re- 
storing and improving the fertility of the soil by draining, irrigation, 


Professor of Agricultural Chemistry in | tillage, and the application of manures.’’—From a Review of the work 


Harvard University. 
2 VOLS., Svo. $5.00. 


| in The Cultivator and Country Gentleman. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Pususuers, New York. 





8, Wiks FENCE, 20. — 








| cular. 


SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE, 





ELGER-CIN, 


The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard 
Schoot Lot, Park and Cemetery Fenees and — 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Iron Fences, Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretch- o 
erand Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, ' 


SEDCWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 


WOVEN WiRE FENCING 


80c. PER ROD. 
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>< >a 
wisted Wire Rope Selva 


eo. 
sizes. Sold by us or any dealer in ge line 
TRE ib. Information free. Write 


i 





FREICHT PA " 
eMullen Woven Wire Fence Cor 


Th, & 160 


University of the State of New York, 


sete 


139 and 141 West 54th St., NEW YORK CITY. 
The only school in the STATE which has the right to 
grant the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Surgery (D.V.S.) 
The regularcourse of Lectures commences in Oct. each 
year. Circular and information can be had on application to 
Dr. A. LIAUTARD, V.S., Dean of the Faculty, 


SMAZU&LI’S 


CALF FEEDER. 3% 


This NEW article is appreciated and SMALL'S 
approved by all progressive Farmers 
and Stock Raisers. The calf sucks its 
food slowly, in a perfectly natural 
way, thriving as well as when fed on 
its own mother. Circulars Free. 

Ss] & MATTHEWS, 
218. Market St., Boston, Mass. 


CAL 


Lake St., CHICACO, 








alr seeDEF 








WEANERS AND SUCKING COW MUZ- 
ZLEs. The best in the world. Send for Cir- 
H. C. RICE, Farmington, Conn. 


THE BEST CATTLE FASTENING! 


SMITH’S 
SELF-ADJUSTING SWING STANCHION ! 


YN\HE only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented. Thou- 
sands in use. Illustrated circular free. Address, 


F. G. PARSONS & CO., Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 





(2" FRIENDS! lif you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy of our 
SEMI-MON Y GLEANINGS IN BEE CUL- 
TURE, with a descriptive price-list of the latest improve- 
mentsin Hives, Honey Extractors, Comb Founda- 
tion, Section Honey Boxes, all books and journals, 
and everything pertaining to Bee Culture. Nothing Patent- 
ed, Simply send your address on a postal card, 2written 
plainly, to A. I, ROOT, Medina, Ohio, 


$50 WEEKLY pinwep: 


We want Agents for our celebrated Oil Portrait. Noexe 
erience required ! 4 orders per day gives the pont 

830 weekly profit ! Our agents report from 4 to 30-daily 

sales! Send at once for terms and full particulars. § z oute 

gtfree! SAFFORD ADAMS & CO., 48 Bond St., N. Y. 
Mention American Agriculturiet. 


BIG PAY PER MONTH Gtitreeto avents 


and Canvassers. The Biggest Thing on Earth, and a 
chance of a life-time. Our new enlarged Electro Portraits 
are the best in the world. Address 

W. H. CHILDESTER & SON, 28 Bond St., New York. 


BRIGHT an NEW Peat"? “ntomstion Frnw 


mple, ro cts. HALL & STEBBINS, 11 MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 














Sce Maher & Grosh’s Speeial Offer this Month. 
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~(—= MACHINERY, TOOLS, FARM (MPLEMENTS, BTU, —2- 





es 








me STANDARD HAYING TOOLS | — TIME-TESTED a@ APPROVED, wsictine’bs stew povnas Ss 
FOR STACKING OUT IN FIELDS OR MOWING AWAY IN BARNS gi i ee ee cutee 
ening The 


The use of a good Hay Carrier and Fork a few hoursin a catching 
time may save many times its cost. At such times, anything that 

sections can be ground back to the 
angle and sharpened in the field 


facilitates the handling of sd lessens the risk from bad weather. 
It is to the Mower Knife what 


the whet-stone is to the scythe. 


: No water required. Will not glaze. 

Circulars Free. Saves its cost in one day’s use. 
Consult your Hardware or Im- 

ACENTS WANTED. ent Dealer about it. 


plem 
= ; | ITMAN & BARNES MFG C Chicago, Ill.,Kansas City, Mo.; Philadel- 
3 y 4 1 phia, Pa.; Cincinnati, 0.; Boston, Mass. 
We manufacture Anti-Friction, Reversible, Swivel and Rod a ee a : 
Hay Carriers, Harpoon and Grapple Horse Hay Forks, Pulleys, | . . 
Floor Hooks, ete. Also the celebrated Halladay Pumping and ve 
Stalk Cutters, | A, eG 


Geared Wind Mills, Corn Shellers, Feed Mills, 
THE LIGHTEST, CHEAPEST AND BEST 










W.& RB. 





























Horse Powers, Jacks, Tanks, Pumps, ete. Send for catalogue 












and prices. Agents wanted in all unassigned territory. | . 
U.S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO., Batavia, IIL | Nota 

a TOOL ever made for the Garden. All kinds of Vegetables can be 

cultivated with this Plow most effectually, working equally well a 


plaint 


WHITMAN’Sreeounn |", 


GUARANTEED PLUNGER ea | thousands 


SUPERIOR toany 4 
LEVER PRESS < ; of customers 


bed of Onions or rows of Potatoes or Corn, which no doubled wheel 
or shovelled Plow can do. In fact more and better work can be 
done with the DAISY than with any other tool made. Sent to any 


address on receipt of price, $3.50, Send for descriptive circular at 


who used the 














NOW MADE. 
= Daisy in 1886, 2. 
A ma PS SUPERIORITY pes WEAVER & HENRY, 
en. ES ==} Bi UNQUESTIONED PAT. DEC. 21, 1886. PLEASANT LAKE, IND. 
cae 2 ‘ me - 
jax = PATENTED Th WARREN-MARCH Portable 
Ss 

 Hogeured fire: Premium at X. ¥-State Fat. n yl lgagers FE Nv C FE M A C i f N ' 


Gold Medal and two Silver Medals. over Dederick 
and others; also World’s Fair at New Orleans, and 
California State Fair. The most rapid, powerful 
and durable press made; puts over ten tons in car; 
bale every three minutes; fully warranted and 
rotected; three bales to any other press’s two. 
Send for illustrated circulars. Also Horse Powers, 
C ider Mills, Corn Shellers, Feed Cutters, &c. 

WHITMAN AGRIC'L C 0., St. Louis, Mo. 


For weaving in the field combined Wire and —— 
Fence. The best machine in the world. All Iron. 
Light, strong and durable. Licensed_under Mid- 
daugh and Wiilcoz’s patents and re-issues. Dealers and 
users secure against litigation. Address 



















¥ | 707 Worch Mestad Greer, Bet io 
' orth Secon ree - Louis, Mo. 
Send for Circulars, 40 East Eighth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


improved MONARCH FENCE MACHINE 


| Patented July 21, 1885, May 18, 1886, Aug. 3, 1886. 
| 


H ENLEYS IMPROVED MONARCH 
ee FENCE MACHINE 





AGENTS WANTED. 








The Pennsylvania Foree-Feed 
“IMA weap ava 0g 





yeriliiser Daill in oxintamene Seng for site 
er er oF stence. = 
cular, A A. B. FARQUHAR, York, Pa. 








A GREAT IMP N Ww J . on 
aie teleaaaes T ann LTURE. . | NAHE euly Practical inn, in, mae which 
E % makes the ence in the field wherever 
ae EF IMPROVED ALL STEEL AND MALLEABLE wanted, It has no equal, and makes the best, strongest, 
GARDNER HORSE FORK. Also, Hay Carriers, etc. | and most durable Fence for general use, and especially for 
} 
| 





” SEED DRILL REGULATOR | nk best working Fork in the market. Send for Circulars. faim and stock purposes. Weaves any length of picket, slat 
FOR 1887. % 2 R. GARDNER & CO., Westtown, Orange Co.,N. Y. | or board. and any sized wire can be use’. The Fence made 
c > i by this machine is far superior to any _net-wor 
‘an be attached to any grain drill wire, or barb wire Fence, and will turn all kinds of 
boot, will plant the seed accurately, stock—sheep, hogs and poultry—without injury to same. 
and at any depth. Send for Cir- 





If you intend to buy a hay | 
ear (of which we make three | 
(3) styles), a grappling Fork 
Sor a Sulky Plow, send for 


The Monarch Machine is made of the best materials, 
is strong, light, durable, can easily be operated by man or 
boy, will last a life -time, and the price brings it within 
the reach of every farmer to own a Machine. 
For elegant new Catalogue, and full particulars, address 


M. C. HENLEY, Sole Mnfr. 


Factory: 


Fowler & Farrington, | 523 to 533 N. 46th St., Richmond, Ind., U. S. A. 


When writing for catalogue mention this paper. 


Taughannock Falls, N. Y. SOR aces ron 
ae 7 } CORN 
SWIFT’S REVERSIBLE —AND— 
coB 
WW - unt 
BERR, 





cular and Prices. " hein, 
S. F. BARBER, Box 104, Harrisburg, Pa. 





GIBBS.AMPERAL PLOWS i. 


in Steel obitied and combination. 

































AND 
> WOOD BEAMS, HAY CONVEYOR whee 
h t t lll anc rusher ca 
~ mfactured by Teenas whatever jcaally put up Pun temether aan 
and warranted to give satisfaction independe ntly. 


BUCHER & ales pow con “CANTON, Oe 


$3009 REWARD “ene 
any person that can furnish an 


‘Automatic Swinging Straw Stacker 
that can do better work than the 


Made of malleable iron with chill- pe age 
ed bearings. Has no eprings or The only com- : 
complicated parts to get out of or- “eae sie ft 
der, bperate *s wonderfully easy, al- bined genuine Bit 
ways in order and _ will last a “life- FRENCH om 


F ial pri ldre 
Swirré Monrorr,Millorook,.Y |  BUHR STONE 


wi 























IMPERIAL STACKER —-@ 7 FREE! Circuiars and oe on Tight oF MILL made. 
that we are building. Send for : aS HA Bn gage orth me saa A Pat. Dec. 14, 1886 
circular and price list which will aE -------- ag Y 3 ~ g to 13 Send for catalogue 
be mailed free. All are war- } 4e Send for of Mills & Shellers. 


where we @-Mention this paper. 


ranted to do good work or no sale. ML Bee “abi 
NEWARK MACHINE CO., Columbus,Q. see PAY AGENTS severe, | A.W, STEVENS & SON, © 
? e ° 


| OBORN BROS.. Box B. 876, MARION, OHIO. 
WORK SHOPS @ - 


WITHOUT STEAM POWER an cms wm FAnQ 


. 
Za | Warranted the best corn dropper and mos® 
BARNES’ PAT oreeT POWER Feed CS) Ensilage | perfect force-feed fertlizer distributor in the 
machine nm compete with steam CcurTrTrER. : — FOR Caratoaom 
power. ‘Bold on trial. Metal and Made in all sizes for both power H me ; ares 
wood workers send for prices, [llus- and hand use. Send for illus- aba 5 
trated catalogues free. trated Catalogue and Price Lists. ‘ARQUEAI 

Ww. F. & Jno Barnes Co Silo and Ensilage Treatise FREE a 

=i : <d to all who mention this Paper. 
Rockford, 111. : ine Wi | 
Address, No. 6 Ruby St. Belle City Mfg. Co.,Racine, Wis, 






















Send for large Illustrated Catalogue. 
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, £OOL LS, AND WARM WA 





7 
Rabe MARY 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Subjects the soil to the action of a Steel Crusher and Leveler, and to the a Cutting, Lifting, Turning Process of 
Doutle G Gangs of Cast Steel Coulters. Cutting poweris immense. Absenco of Spikes or Sp: 


Oaly Harrow that cuts over the entire surface of the ground. 


Sizes, 3to 15 ft. wide. With and without Sulky attachment. We deliver free at Distributing Depots:- 
ON DO NOT BE DECEIVED. Don’t let dealers palm off a base imitation or 
some inferior tool under the assurance that it is better. SATISFY YOURSELF 
BY ORDERING AN ‘‘ACME”? ON TRIAL. We willsenda double gang Acme 
TRI AL to any responsible farmer in the United States; if it does not suit, he may send it 
© back, we paying return freight. We don’t ask} pay until tried on his own farm. 
Send for pamphlet containing thousands of testimonials from 48 States and Territories. 


640 &, Oaks cuteaco. DUANE H. NASH, “iniison.s Sew'tersey: 


N. B.—‘ TILLAGE IS MANURE” and other essays sent free to parties who NAME THIS PAPER. 


PULVERIEN G HARROW, CLOD 







ANe, 





ree Ss Crusher and 
& et @ = 4 
Leveler. 


Best Selling Tool on Earth. 


ring Teeth avoids pulling up rubbish. 


— 


PLEME WTS, b= 





Warranted not to 
blow down otf the tow- 
er, and that our Geared 
Windmills have double 
the power of any other 
mill in existence. 

Mfrs. of Tanks and 
Windmill sup- 
plies of every 
cose viel kone 

mS = = 



























and the 
Celebrated 
Challenge 
Feed Grinders, 
Horse Powers, 
Corn Shellers. 
Pumps and 
Brass 
Cylinders. 
Send for 
Catalogues. 


and Prices. Op Filewe Buy the Best 
GooD " (a Geared or Pumping 
sere ay A Mills on 30 days’ 
Van By test trial. 


Challenge Wind Mil & Feed Mill Co., 


Batavia, Kane Co., Ill. 














ci: ae 








Grain ieee, Horse Powers, and Engines, 


Highest prize awarded these machines at the New 
York State Ag. Soc.’s latest trial, overa large num- 
ber competing. Ample warrarty and opportunity 
for yy jal given en. For full particulars address 

NSVILLE AGR’L WORKS, 
St. Vehacvilte, Montgomery Co., New Yorks 





THE UNION HORSE-POWER 
Has the Saag Sen Saat DOUBLE GEARED, NO RODS. 


. CHILLED BEARINGS, and LEVEL TREAD. 







> 


ATALO 


NION 1 je Se] parator and Cleaner, 
rm Grist Mi eed Cutters 
WOVE & GRO, PHILADELPHIA. PAs 


“| ILLUSTRATE 


= 
a-f 
eS’ 
S 
lee 





HORSE POWERS AND SAW MILLS 


Grain Threshers, unequaled in capacity for separat- 
ing and cleaning 

eeombined Grain and Clover Threshers, fully 

ual to regular grain machines on grain, and a genuine 
c over Huller in addition. 

Two Speed Traction & Plain Engines, 6 to 15 
Horse Power, positively the most desirable for Lightness, 
Economy, Power and Safety. Boiler has horizontal tubes, 
and is therefore free from the objectionable features of 
vertical boilers, 

Horse Powers, both Lever and Endless Chain, Ail 
sizes. Send for Catalogue. Addres 

THE WESTINGHOUSE co., 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


MACHINERY 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


#/ Send for circular & prices, 
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wa NTED.—Farmers’ Sons as agents for our ELECTRIC 

Pocker BATTERY, the latest invention for exercising 
purposes. Awarded medal »t American Institute. Send your 
address to ELECTRIC POCKET BATTERY Co., 756 B’way, N.Y. 


HORSE POWERS. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENT 
a ne ee for a acta i. = oop with Circular and 
ross-Ct Also Machines ter 
Tile ESNING. and GLEA NING Grain. 














The Perkins Wind Mill. 


Bay the 
BEST 
ald save 
Money. 


It has been in constant vse for 14 
years, with « record equaled by none. 

Warranted not to blow down un- 
less the Tower goes with it; or against 
any wind that does not disable substan- 
tial farm buildings; to be perfect; to 
out-last and do better work than any 
other mill made. 


Send for Storm Scene Circular and Prices. Address 


Perkins Wind Mill & Ax Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 


Agents Wanted. 








considering 


Easy Draft, Durability, Quantity & Quality if Work 
© Sidvess pamphlet Free. A Wh GRAY’S SOHS, 


?ATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VERMONT. 


DEDERICK’S HAYg PRESSES. 
t& KS ode * thecustomer ' 
IF acs } ec 
oe eee se } ay keeping the one 
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“watkina steet CULTIVATORS 


RIDING 0, or WALKING STEEL 
With Double Row Corn 


\ Planter and Fertilizer 
complete in one machine. 

Crowned with Medals 

since 1879. 

RING of the COBN FIELD 

housands in use giving 

entire satisfaction. 

a | Agents wanted. Cata- 
! as logues free. Name this paper 

ve | A 3 HENCH & DROMGOLD, 

ork. Pa. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN 
7,000 in Use. KEMP’S MANURE 














EVERY FARMER 
THE BEST HIS OWN 






— 
HAVE HAD 

— 
Sr 
a 32 years Experience. 
Use the Moelleder Seandera Geared Wind Mill, I-X-L 
Corn Sheller and I-X-L Iron Feed Mill and do your shell- 
ing and grinding at home, thus saviug toll and teaming to and 
from the Grist Mill, This work can be done rainy, windy days, 
when out-door work is suspended on the Farm. The same Mili 
willcut corn stalks, saw wood, run churn and grind-stone, pump 
water, etc. 

We manufacture the Halladay Standard Geared and 
Pumping Wind Milla,I-X-L Corn Shellers, I-X- -L iron 

Feed Mills, I-X-L Stalk Cutters, Hor owers, Jacks, 

Saw Tables, Standard Haying Tools, consisting of Anti-Friction, 
Reversible, ‘Swivel and Rod Hay Carriers, Harpoon and Grapple 
Horse Hay Forks, Pulleys and Floor Hooks, Also a full line of 
Tanks, Tank Fixtures and Pumps for Farm, Ornamental, Village 

and Railway purposes. Send for catalogue and oll 

eliable Agents wanted in all unassigned territo: 


U. S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO., Batavia, tl. 








sect prices. ge SPREADER 


#7 and CART COMBINED. 













Greatest 

Sgriceltural Invention 
the Age! Saves 90 per cent. of labor, Doubles the 

value of the Manure. Spreads evenly all kinds of 

manure, broadcast or in dri i, in one-tenth time required 

by hand! Illustrated Catalogues ‘O's | 


KEMP & BURPEE MF’G CO. cuse, N. Y. 


FARM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal, 
Stationary, 
Portable and Semi-Portable. 
8 to 16 Horse Power. 
Illustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 
JAMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 











‘or 110 Liberty St., New Yor” 


LEFFEL'S !MPROVED’: 
IRON ence 7. 


a 
“| 


SPRINGFIELD 0 


BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 


BR GUN send stamp to A. W. ~ 
Sasten. Ohio, for new and hin » <a 

rice list. REPA sane AND _NICKELING. 

: RECOND-H ND ICYLES, GUNS 

and REVOLVER Satna in EXCHANGE. 
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THE TUXEDO SUIT 


FOR LADIES AND MISSES. 


This complete cos- finest worsted mate- 


tume of original de- rials in patterns to 


sign—novel, elegant match throughout. 


and graceful—con- It is made in a varied 
sisting of Cap, assortment of colors, 


Blouse, Skirt and and in sizes for 12 


years and upwards. 


EDO 


From its texture 


Sash, is knitted of the 


TUX 


From its texture 

















it is especially a- it is especially a- 


dapted for Lawn dapted for Mountain 


Tennis, Yachting, and Seashore Wear, 


Rowing, Gymna- and all Athletic and 





sium, Outdoor Sports. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR SENT ON APPLICATION. 
FOR SALE ONLY BY 


James McGreery & Go., 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


GRANVILLEB.WAINES&CO 


COOPER & CONARD 


Og, Siatt ond PHILADELPHIA, 


Send Free to all who write for it their tins 
Companion”’ containing full description of their 
stock of Fine Dry Goods. 

iii ee ee ee eee BY MAIL MADE EASY. 


EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


PROVED 


HIRES ROOT BEER] 


25 cents PACKAGE 
Makes Five Callons of a delicious, sparkling 
temperance beverage. Stren ens and puri- 
fies the ig lood. Its purity 2 and delicacy commend it 
toall. Sold by druggists and storekeepers everywhere, 


| tee ORCANS.— 


























They Lead the World.—$35 to $500, 

Sold Direct to Familics, No Middlemen, 

1 Solid Walnut-5 Octaves-Double Couplers, 

i Guaranteed for Six Years and sent, $35 

i] with Stool and Book, clog INYOUR 

ii) OWN HOME BEFORE YOU BUY._ FSTARIISHED 

1859, CHAL & SMITH, 

235 East BAY Street, New York, 

Jerome B. Howard, Editor. A 24 page Monthly. 

The authentic tardy of the Benn Pitman Sys- 


tem of Phonography. $1.50 perannum. Specimen 
copy free. The Phonographic ] Institute, Cincinnati,O- 
== 


TS sens 


apres 
Dak., is averaging 


. J. WILSON, Grand Forks, 
5 x0 10 orders a day. WM. SERVIS, Philo, 
ll., is 2 Shearing -00 all day. These are 


i; Catalogue 
SR SHEPARD & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ELESCOPES Spectacles, Barometers, 


ters,Photographic Outfit ‘or Ama- 
Opera, Glasees Ww 
LEY & Ce CO. successors 











, Microscopes, -H. WALMS- 
& Philadelphia, 
ted Price List free to any address. 
The Jewelers’ Mercantile 
0, have used 27 of 
mote yr 
t8t,,N 


0 Type Writér. 
$1 “ ency, New York and Chi 
them for years. Durable Labor-saving. In 
alogue Free. H. 8. INGERSOLL, 46 Cortlan 


See Maher & Grosh’s Special Offer this Month. 














MLLANGOUS ADVERTISING, ——' 





Tl NEW MODEL 


-OUR 


LATEST ann BEST 















For 
Sim plic- 
ity, dura- 
bility, and 
qualityofwork 
it is unequaled, 
while for Light ness 
of draft it excels, 
by a large per- 
centage, any other 
Lawn Mower made. 
CHADBORN & 
COLDWELL 
MANUF’G CO. 
WBURGH, N.Y. 


SVOeSaeee to. ed VY aS, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


Agriculttral Implements, Dairy Supplies, 


Seeds, Fertilizers, etc. 

The “NEW MODEL” and Excelsior Horse and Hand 
Lawn Mowers are the best. A complete stock of all sizes 
always on hand. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

185 and 187 Water Street, New York City. 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION. 


i1ss7. 


"ee PHILADELPHIA, 












FOURTEEN SIZES FOR HAND USE, 
Weighing from 21 to 51 Ibs. 
‘HREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 


Patentees and Manufacturers, 


631 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


$50 Pre DAY: $50 Pre DAT! $50 PER DAY: 


wil Mchineny 
UST 








Portable Walking Beam ae Wood Dic. Rig, with 
Mast or Bolted 
on Sills, and 
5 Portable Eagle Well Drilling Machine, 
mounted or on Sills, Steam or Horse Power 
Send for Catalogue. 
EMPIRE WELL AUGER CO., Ithaca, N. Y. 


SCRIBNER’S 


LUMBER 


AND 


"LOG BOOK. 


ne Million Sold. Most complete book of its 
xi OY. pathy Dm ey Gives measurement of all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs,Planks, Timber; hints to lumber dealers; wood 
measure ; speed of circular saws ; care of saws; cord- wood 
tables ; felling trees; growth of trees; land measure 
weges, *rent, board, interest, stave and he ading bolts, etc. 
Standard book throughout the United States and ( ‘anada, 
Ask your book-seller for it. 








Illustrated edition of 1882. 
Sent post-paid for 35 cents. 
G. W. FISHER, Box 238, Rochester, N. Y. 








ower Derrick, mounted or | 





EXCELSIOR CARPET STRETCHER. 


Sells rapidly. 00 sold. 
Agents wanted. Localor traveling. Sample free. 
R. W. MONTROSS, Galien, Mich., Sole Mfr. 
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F.W.DEVOE&CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1852) 


Offices: Fulton St. cor. William, New York. 





PURE 


MIXED 
PAINTS. 


If you think of doing any painting this Spring, we wish to 
ca!l your attention to the fact that we guarantee our ready- 
mixed paints to be made only of pure linseed oil, and the 
most permanent pigments. They are not ‘“ Chemical,” 
“‘ Rubber,” “* Patent,” or “ Fire-proof.” We use no secret 
or patent method in manufacturing them, by which benzine 
and water are made toserve the purpose of pure linseed oil. 


Samples of Fifty Desirable Shades for consum- 
ers on request. 


Fine Varnishes. Artists’ Materials. 
PAINTERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
TRY THE NEW METALLIC 


ESSEX PAINT 


IT’S THE BEST. 

Residences in Asbury Park, Newport, Long Branch, Fishe 
ers Island, New London, and in fact every State in the 
Union, are painted with it, and great satisfaction is given. 

Prices and ‘Samples free by 


THE ESSEX PAINT WORKS, 
ESSEX, CONN., U. 8. A. 


WANTED-—One dealer in a town to sell these goods. 











ILL MAIL YOU 100 

New full-size Designs for 
working Brackets, Easels 

etc., 10c. Samples with mitred 

en mouldings, Cards and 
ores to agent, 2c. J. Le 
DE, Pomfret Landing,Ct. 


8 BUILDINGS ON FIRE! 


Six were saved by the use of three of ay! Is’S COM- 
BINATION Ef AND FORCE PUMPS. For a de- 
scription of said fire, and the saving of kane other buildings 
by the use of the above —e send for a A illustrated cata- 
logue. THIS PUMP makes 3 complete machines. I 
have agents all over the U.S. who are making $10 to $25 per 
day selling them. I give their name ::nd address in catalogue. 
To introduce it, I will send a sample Pump, express paid, 
to any express station in the U.S., for $5.50, ‘Made of brass: 
gil throw water from 50 to 60 feet and retails for only 








6.00. Indispensable for spraying fruit trees. The 
Pe. ato-Bug attachment is a wonderful invention. They sell 
rapidly. Agents wanted everywhere. Send at once for 


illustrated cat alogue, price-list and terms. Address 
. C. LEWIS, Catskill, N. VY. 


Pree rea TnOLS 





T C A N TO INE Co, 
FRU IT Rhavowt FER A Eo N.J. 
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SCRIBNER’S 


MAGAZINE. 


In a late issue of the American Agriculturist, we offered to send two back num- 


bers of ScRIBNER’S MAGAZINE for examination, for 25 cents. 


While we received 


many responses for these copies, we also received requests for two current num- 


bers for examination. 


We thought our offer to send two back numbers (250 or 


more pages of interesting and beautifully illustrated reading matter) for 25 cents 
was a liberal one, and we did this only with a view of introducing the Magazine 


to new readers. 


We still continue the offer, and we hope that no subscriber of this 


paper will fail to take this opportunity of examining Scripner’s MaGazIneE, 
which began its career last January, with a circulation of 140,000 copies monthly. 


Address 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 Broadway, New York City, 
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The Signs of Spring. 


“The time of the singing of birds is come, and the voice 
of the tree-peddler is heard in the land.’* One of ourcor 
respondents likens the visits of tree-peddlers to cyclones, 
on account of the wreck they leave behind. Whoever 
buys of one of these dealers does so at a great risk, both 
as to the quality of the trees, and in not getting them 
true toname., The peddler shows a book of highly col- 
ored plates of fruit, and specimens of thesmaller fruits 
preserved in spirits. These bottles are of such a shape 
as to greatly magnify the fruit within them. A corres- 
pondent tells us ofan amusing incident that he recently 
witnessed. A tree-vender was showing a farmer a plum 
in a bottle, pointing out the size of the fruit, and trying 
to induce him to orler some trees; between the two the 
bottle fell and broke. The astonishment of the farmer at 
seeing the plum, which a minute ago was as large as his 
fist, shrink to the size of an average gooseberry, was 
very amusing. 





A Mineral Indicator. 


Mr. O. Roffey, Bosque Co., Tex., sends us an adver- 
tisement, describing a new “ electric indicator,’’ which 
is said to show the presence of mineral bodies beneath 
the surface, and asks our opinion about it. Ever since 
the dark ages, persons have claimed to discover mineral 
veins and underground streams of water by use of the 
“divining rod.’’ Since electricity has become known, 
this agent has been brought to use for the same purpose. 
The divining rod, it is well known, was caused to move 
and make its indications by the involuntary nervous or 
muscular actions of the operator, and no doubt all other 
devices of the kind operate in a similar manner, as none 
ef the those that have been offered in the past years have 
come into general use, or acquired any permanence. 





Briefly and Direct. 


Bome persons make a long story in writing an account 
of an event or a thing which others will tell in very few 
words. ‘‘A Reader,’ who writes from Syracuse, N. Y., 
need not withhold his name, as he possesses the happy 
faculty of being brief and to the point. He suggests that 
we show up a certain ** Western Card Company,” which 
advertises to send a lot of cards, etc., etc., for ten cents, 
He writes: ‘‘ You send them ten cents, and that is the 
Jast you ever hear from them.’ This description applies 
to many other swindles; the tracks allrun one way. We 
could not make a direct exposure of the ** Company," as 
our correspondent failed to give his own name. 


He Wants a Dollar. 


B. LeRoy, Boston, Mass.,wants a dollar, and he appears 
to be trying to get it out of E. R. Sinclair, La Salle Co., Il, 
LeRoy writes to Mr. Sinclair: ‘‘Have a package which 
eame to me by mistake; directions nearly blotted out; find, 
on close inspection your address, Will forward on receipt 
of one dollar, for amount paid on delivery.” Two days 
later LeRoy writes: ‘“‘ We havea book full of illustrations 
which no man should be without, to be read in private. 
As an agent you can make a fortune if you agree to keep 
everything quiet. Will send you a book, post-paid, on 
receipt of one dollar.’’ If Mr. Sinclair had a friend or 
correspondent in Boston, he would have done well to 
have had him attend to Mr. LeRoy; but to place such 
#mal] matters in the hands of the police, who are already 
overcrowded with such matters, nothing would come of 
it. LeRoy appears to be a very small operator, 


A Big Scheme in Clocks, 


Mr. Robert Scott, Switzerland Co., Indiana, sends 
usa large handbill, which has been extensively dis- 
tributed in that State. It sets forth in very glowing 
language the virtues of an automatic clock and its 
workings, introduced by ‘‘a monster corporation with a 
capital of twenty million dollars.’ It is announced 
that the agents are to visit Vevay, Indiana, May 5th, and 
give away fifty of “these celebrated and wonderful 








time-keepers.’’ It is a very transparent scheme for ad- 
vertising clocks. Of course there is no such corpora- 
tion, and he must be a very innocent individual who will 
bite at a hook so naked as this. 


Perfumed Medallions of Alexander 
the Great, 

T. B. H., of Vienna, Md., who does not wish his name 
printed in full, sends us a gem of a circular, which sets 
forth) the merits of the ‘‘ Perfumed Medallions;” and, 
besides, gives a condensed biography of Alexander. 
This solid chunk of history not only tells the leading 
acts of his life, but gives some ‘‘ facts’ not to be found 
elsewhere. Weare told of Aleck “ that a most agree- 
able scent or odor proceeded from his skin, and that his 
breath and whole body were so fragrant that they per- 
fumed his garments.*” These odoriferous people did 
not die out with Alexander ; we have met with them in 
modern garlic-eating countries, and even nearer home 
It is not clear what relation the scent-bearing Alexan- 
der has with these medallions, but we are told that un- 
der the ruins of Babylon a gold medal with the portrait 
of Alexander was discovered. If this is not believed, a 
picture is given of both the medallion and the ruins. 
This picture at the same time serves to show the size 
and appearance of the ‘* Perfumed Medallions.’’ On the 
very day the gold medal was discovered, there were 
found several stone mummy cases, which were filled 
with stone medallions as was the golden one. Like their 
great original, these medallion portraits of ‘‘The Golden 
Plumed Warrior of Babylon” gave off ‘a peculiar and 
pleasant odor.” 

THESE SCENTED STONE MEDALLIONS 

are now offered to the world asthe ‘greatest of al 
novelties’ and as ‘‘mementoes of a people who lived 
over two thousand years ago.” Moreover, they serve as 
a sort of family scent box. They are used to perfume 
an invalid’s room, and for other rooms they are superior 
to natural flowers ; they are used to lay in drawers and 
trunks to perfume clothing, etc. The ancients regarded 
the possession of one of these medals as sure to bring 
**health and happiness, wealth and fortune,” and while 
this is not warranted to present owners, the circular 
suggests that ‘it will do no harm to try.”’ These med- 
allions should be used with caution. We are told that 
aclergyman on looking at one could almost hear the 
burst of thunder that interrupted Be!shazzar's feast, and 
imagined that he could read ‘‘ Mene, mene. tekel. uphar- 
sin’’ upon the walls. It is not stated what that clergy- 
man had eaten for supper. This is an ingenious im- 
provement over the stone from some wonderful per- 
fumed cave, that was offered a few years ago—a porous 
Jime-stone, upon which had been placed a few drops of 
some aromatic oil. 


**No Blanks !°?—Long-Time Loans, 

Mr, Rollie P. Lyman, Cattaraugus Co., N. Y., sends 
us an advertisement of a new “delightful literary and 
agricultural magazine,” started in Chicago. John Cox, 
Jackson Co., Mo., and others forward us circulars, 
from the same concern. The scheme set forth in them 
is even more gorgeous than former ones from the same 
source, which were squelched by law. Every subscriber 
is to have a “ premium” of at least two dollars, and it 
may be any larger sum, up to five thousand dollars. Bet- 
ter yet, according to the advertisement “it costs nothing 
to subscribe.’ This leaves the matter somewhat foggy, 
but one of the circulars explains that there is an “art 
souvenir’? to be paid for, the money for which must 
accompany subscriptions. In addition to the enticing 
offer of ‘* premiums’ is the somewhat stale device of 
holding out a seeming promise of a loan at low interest. 
It is set forth in one of the numerous circulars that any 
one sending a club of twenty new subscribers with the 
money, ‘is privileged to apply for a long loan, and his 
application will receive prompt and cordial considera- 
tion.” There is not even a promise that he will obtain 
the loan, It isa rascally attempt to play upon the hopes 
and necessities of struggling settlers who desire to ob- 
tain temporary accommodation, without falling into the 
clutches of the loan sharks. It is astonishing how 
naturally bankrupt editorial cranks, who have been com- 
pelled to decamp from other cities; literary lottery 
schemers, loan manipulators, and newspaper frauds 
generally, settle down upon Chicago. We wonder that 
the ‘* Western Rural,”* ‘Farmers’ Review,” ** Breeders’ 
Gazette,” ** Live Stock Journe],’’ and ‘* Farm, Field and 
Stockman,” do not organize an “ honest combine” for 
the purpose of showing up and ** starting out’’ these ad- 
venturers and professional swindlers. Messrs, George, 
Chandler, Sanders, Brabook, and Wilson could herein 
coéperate with great benefit to the public at large. 
Mr. Wilmer Atkinson cannot he injured in public esti 
mation by coarse, brutal attacks any more than his gen- 
uine ** Farm Journal”’ cau be superseded by spurious 
imitations with ‘* Art Souvenirs.” 








New Candidates for Sing Sing. 


Mr. H. B. Latourette, a banker, of Genesee Co., Mich., 
has received a circular from G. Franklin, of Houston 
street, New York, who deals in counterfeit money. Mr. 
Latourette writes us “‘perhaps by promptness you can 
catch the rascal.”” We have hitherto aided in overhauling 
a good many scamps, and we trust to have G. Franklin, 
whoever he may be, in Sing Sing before the end of the 
month, 

On April 12th, James McVicker and Edward Fenn, 
two of these saw-dust dealers, were arrested by our 
Postal authorities in Third Avenue. When the detect- 
ives entered McVicker’s apartments, his wife endeavor- 
ed to hide a large number of letters received under a 
shirt, but the detectives carried off shirt, letters, Mc- 
Vicker and all to Ludlow Street Jail. As fast as our 
subscribers forward us these counterfeit letters we shall 
place them 1n the hands of the proper officials, 

We propose to keep up the warfare inaugurated by us on 
these dealers in counterfeit money until the authorities 
here have nabbed every one of them or driven them from 
New York, Among others who have received and sent 
us these rascals’ circulars, and by so doing have aided us 
in the work, are S. Cobb, Wayne Co., Mich. ; W. H. Ever- 
man, Carroll Co., Ind.; G. W. Proctor, Obispo Co., 
Cal.; T. W. Tindall, Marion Co., Mu.; T. G. Groat, 
St. Clair Co., Mich.; J. W. Hartley, Custer Co., Neb.; 
W. B. Stein, Murray Co., Minn. ; J. Swenholt, Shawano 
Co., Wis.; H. J. Gusner, Custer Co., Neb.; J. B. Brat- 
ney, Randolph Co., Ill. Nearly all of these circulars 
approach the subject (counterfeit money) in a round- 
about way. There is one scoundrel, however, who does 
not mince matters, but proceeds to business after the 
following fashion: ‘‘ Now, or never! Send me a One- 
dollar bill, and I will send you a Ten-dollar bill. Then 
you can order more if you like them. Address G. G@—.’” 


Multum in Parvo. 


Mr. A. R. Pratt, Middlesex Co., Mass., has received a 
circular with this heading, and he sends it to us, asking 
our opinion of it. At the outset the document says: 
**Read this Circular Carefully, from Beginning to End, 
before laying aside,” and then follow four pages in the 
smallest ‘agate’ type. One need not read far to dis- 
cover that it is in the interest of an old frand, the 
‘Golden Butter Compound,” which some ten years ago 
was sent out from Ohio, but whether like this, from 
Marion, we do not now remember, This “ Compound”? 
proposes to produce “ butter’ (?) at a wonderfully cheap 
rate—less than five cents per pound, and of a quality that 
would deceive the Dairy Commissioner himself. The 
circular is mainly devoted to showing the reader that 
there is 

‘(4 FORTUNE WITHIN YOUR GRASP,” 


and it is to be ‘“‘grasped”’ buying the ‘*Golden-Butter 
Compound” at a low price and selling it at a high one. 
Some very beautiful examples are worked ouf, showing 
that if one sells for thirty dollars the Compound which 
cost him seven dollars and fifty cents, his profits will be 
twenty-two dollars and fifty cents. This is made inter- 
esting by showing that, should the day’s sales be but 
twenty dollars, or even ten dollars, there would still bea 
profit—so wonderful are figures! A great deal of argu- 
ment is used to induce persons to first buy a sample-box 
for one dollar. Much stress is laid upon the statement 
that selling butter made with this ** compound’’ does not 
violate the oleomargarine law, as that prohibits the sale 
of “ substitutes for butter,” while this “ is butter itself.” 
Whether this ‘‘compound”’ is a fraud or not, depends 
upon the character of the so-called butter, made so 
cheaply by its use. This is a question that concerns 
every consumer, and every farmer. If this stuff turns 
out real butter at five cents per pound or less, the farmer 
can not afford to make butter in the old way. 


Is IT BUTTER? 


Most decidedly not. Neither this nor any other com- 
pound can take out of milk any more fat (butter) than that 
naturallycontains—and the average amount is well known 
The cost of butter can only be lessened by increasing 
the product. What is added to this compound butter 
that so materially reduces its cost? Other butter com- 
pounds, and, presumably, this one, act by solidifying the 
whole solid contents of the milk, as well as the butter, 
and the result is a compound of curd and butter, which 
is no more butter than is oleomargarine, though it may 
be claimed so be from milk only. This ‘‘Golden Butter 
Compound” is & 
FRAUD UPON FARMERS. 


Not that they are likely to be deceived into using it, but 
because it places in competition with their butter, some- 
thing which is not butter. This ‘*Golden Butter Com- 
pound” appears to be a good thing to let alone, no 
matter what the profits on its sale are represented to be, 
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Three of a Kind—Or are all Three 
Rolled into One? 

Mr. N. B. Crowell, Crawford Co., Iowa, sends us a 
batch of circulars, all purporting to emanate from —— 
East Ninth Street, New York, ‘near the Bible House.” 
There is a strong family likeness in all the circulars, 
They set forth the claims of ** Arabian” and other pills, 
* Arabian Catarrli Remedy,” etc., and one illustrates the 
supposed fate of those who neglect to “ send now ” for the 
“remedy.” Another of the circulars presents a series of 
questions for catarrhal sufferers, nearly as long as a civil 
service examination, such as 

What is your eccupation ? 

What 1s your age ? 

What is your weight? 

Does your head ache much ? 

Is the pain over and between the eyes ? 

Do you feel tired when you get up in the morning ? 

Do you get tired easily when walking ? 

There is a confusing mixture of names in the various 
circulars, some of them being signed by ** Dr. Lawrence,” 
and others by “ Dr. Flynn.” To obtain some light on 
this point, representatives of the American Agriculturist 
visited the place advertised as the “* office and free con- 
sultation rooms.”’ It was found to be a rather antiquated 
brick building three stories high. The first and third 
floors are occupied by mechanical business. A sign on 
the front indicates that the second story is the repository 
of “ Dr. Hart’s remedies.” At the foot of a narrow stair- 
case is a sign of “Dna J. A. Lawrence,” and on the same 
piece of tin, the name of ‘Dr, Francis Harr.” At the top 
of the first flight is a door bearing a tin sign, inscribed 
“Dr. J. A. Lawrence.” Our representative entered the 
door and found himself in a room about fifteen feet 
square, A hizh scree” hid from view all but a small part 
of the room, which wa: shut off by a gate. In the trans- 
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verse partition, which divided this from the rear room, 
was a glazed door, inscribed ** No admittance, except for 
employees.” A general air of dusty dilapidation pre- 
vailed. This front apirtment, then, seemed to be the 
* private office.’ At a table near a front window was 
seated an old man intently perusing some pamphlets, 
which bore the appearance of patent medicine advertise- 
ments. Standing near the gate, our representative 
accosted him as * Dr. Lawrence.’? He raised his head 
for a Moment, gave a stony stare, and resumed his read- 
ing with a calm indifference. Just then a rather pre- 
possessing young woman emerged from the the back 
room, and explaining that the doctor was ‘‘ hard of hear- 
ing,” politely inquired the business of the visitor. He 
explained that a letter from a correspondent in the West 
contained inquiries about Dr. J. Flynn, and his ability 
to cure hay fever. The young woman remarked, *“ That 
is Dr. Flynn,” and approaching the table, asked: 

** Doctor, does your remedy cure hay fever?”’ 

“Hay fever; what’s that?’ replied the old man. 

‘*Why, you know, when people sneeze all summer, as 
if they would sneeze their heads off.’ 

**T spose s9,"’ was tlie vague response, 

The young woman then explained that upon receipt of 
two dollars a trial package would be sent—the “ doctor ™ 
meanwhile taking refuge in his real or simulated deaf- 
Ness to remain utterly indifferent to the conversation, 

A few moments Jater another of our editors called at 
the same place and asked for Dr. Hart. He was in- 
formed that Dr. Hart was one of the proprietors, but 
was absent just at that time. Indeed, he was absent on 
both occasions. 

Now, we would like to know which is Dr. J. A. Law- 
rence, whichis Dr. J. Flynn, and whichis Dr. F. Hart. Are 
they all separate ** medical gentlemen,” or are they one 
and the same individual! ? We éannot find the names of 
either one of the three men in the medical register, 








which contains the names and addresses of every per- 
son eutitled to practice medicive in this city. Further. 
more, we do not find the names of *‘ Dr. J. A. Lawrence,” 
“Dr. J. Flynn,” or * Dr. F. Hart” in the City Directory, 
We want more light on this subject, and while waiting for 
more light we may add that catarrh is the great bonanza 
of the medical quack fraternity. One of them, known 
to us, once observed in conversation: ‘Allin this chang- 
ing climate have the catarrh, or can be madc to believe 
that they have it.” He spoke, doubtless, from experi- 
ence, as he had made a fortune out of his ‘‘ remedy,” 
which consisted mainly of common salt, roasted, ground 
to a fine powder, colored and scented. It isan old dodge 
of catarri quacks to assert in their circulars that 
a large share of the fatal cases of consumption originate 
in catarrh, which everybody knows to be untrue. 


Inquirers Answered, 

C. Vanderfield, Kent Co., Mich., and G. C. Miller, 
Monroe Co., W. Va. If you will look at the April num- 
ber of the American Agriculturést, you will find that two 
entire columns are devoted to exposing the St. Andrew’s 
Bay scheme. You should have read the American Agvi- 
culturist. 

Solomon R. Johnson, Stark Co., Ill. If you will look 
through the humbug coluinns of the back numbers of the 
American Agriculturist, you will find all about ** Doctor 
Churchill’s Restoratives.’’ Such * restoratives *’ you do 
not want. 

Mr. A. H. Andrews, of Keokuk Co., Iowa, wants to 
know, relative to the prices of the different magnetic 
articles advertised, if they are not very large, to wit: 
‘*One dollar for a pair of insoles and thirty-five dollars 
fora lady’s vest and corset.”” We should say so, de- 
cidedly. At the same time, on general principles, we 
should infer that one was worth as much as the other, 




















Two M nths More. 
——— 

Two months remain for securing the hundreds 
of Premiums (including books) presented to those 
sending us new subscribers. During the past two 
years we have sent nearly one hundred and fifty 
thousand Premiums for Subscriptions, which 
Premiums have given general satisfaction. 





From May to May. 


New subseribers for the American Agriculturist 
ean begin with this May issue, instead of January, 
inasmuch as every number is complete in itself. 
We are entering all new subscriptions now received 
from this month (May), unless otherwise ordered. 
In forwarding, therefore, the names of friends, do 
not forgét to state when they desire to have their 
subscriptions begin. 





The American Agriculturist New Gun. 
ee 

In a few days more, the shooting season will 
have begun. We present on the opposite page a 
Jac-simile cut of a new double-burrel breech loader, 
which we can supply at the low price of fifteen 
dollars. Every person who has so far examined 
this new gun, pronounces it perfect in every way 
and, what is more, we guarantee to return every 
one when not found satisfactory. It is sent for 
twenty subscriptions to the American Agriculturist. 
Add one dollar for express or freight charges to 
any point east of the Mississippi river. 


Valuable Watches as Premiums. 
———— 

We have a few very valuable premiums, pur- 
chased by us for those who secure subscribers for 
the American Agriculturist. Any person desiring 
to secure a watch without money, and with very 
little labor, should write us immediately for par- 
ticulars, 








Our Great Special Offer 


of the Engravings of Beecher, Logan and Grant, 
fully described on page 182 of the April American 
Agriculturist, is continuing. Thousands are ayail- 
ing themselves of this offer. 











Keeping One Horse. 
> 
In compliance with the request of several sub- 
seribers, the time of allowing the entries of essays 
on ‘‘ How to Keep the Family Horse,” as stated in 
our prize offer on page 134 of the March number, 
will be extended until June 1st. The essays should 
not exceed five thousand (5,000) words, and may be 
accompanied by sketches or engravings. 
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Homes of Our Farmer Presidents. 


> 


Nearly two hundred thousand engravings of the 
“Homes of Our Farmer Presidents,” including 
those printed on extra heavy paper, have so far 
been sent to subscribers of the American Agricul- 
turist, Before the full series is completed un- 
doubtedly more than two millions of them will be 
called for. Every one of these engravings is 
richly worth a dollar, and would cost us that 
much to supply them were they ordered in limited 
numbers. By contracting for them in large quan- 
tities we are enabled to supply them as we do to 
the subscribers of the American Agriculturist. 
Before the series is completed, we are san- 
guine enough to hope that they will adorn 
the home of nearly every farmer in the land. Those 
of the series to be supplied this year are now well 
under way, together with accompanying descrip- 
tions by eminent authors. Our subscribers will 
remember that copies of these engravings, printed 
on heavy supor-calendared plate-paper, are sent in 
tubes, specially prepared for the purpose, on re- 
ceipt of ten cents each to pay cost of mailing. 


Valuable New Books. 


> 


We are now publishing some very valuable new 
books for all engaged in outdoor pursuits. The 
attention of our subscribers is directed to descrip- 
tious of these works in our advertising columns, 














Special Premiums. 
_— aa 
On the opposite page are descriptions of Special 
Premiums for those who aid in extending the circu- 
lation of the American Agriculturist, Several of 
them should be in the home of every subscriber. 





Send for the Premium List. 
> 

Many new subscribers have not seen the elegant 
Premium List published by us last autumn. It is 
beautifully gotten up at a cost of several thousand 
dollars, and the offers therein contained hold good 
forseveral months to come. Every new subscriber 
who has not received this Premium List should 
immediately send his address on a postal card, and 
old subscribers who have lost their copies can also 
have new oves when desired. 

Specially Desirable Premiums, 

In the very large lists of Premiums offered, the 
following have proved very popular and are speci- 
ally desirable : 

Illuminated Clock; price, $2.50; supplied for 3 sub- 
ecriptions. 

‘* Little Detective’ Scale ; price, $3.50 ; supplied for 
4 subscriptions. 

Soldering Casket ; price, 60 cts.; 1 snbscription. 

Pocket Tvol Chest ; price, $1.00; 2 subscriptions. 

Hand Drill; price, 60 cts.; 1 subscription. 

Wilcox Breech-loading Gun; price, $1.30; 2 sub- 
scriptions. 

Polyopticon ; price, $2.50; 4 subscriptions, 

Simple Microscope ; price, $2.00; 2 subscriptions. 

Our New Sewing Machine; price, $22.00; 36 sub- 
scriptions. 

These Premium offers hold good until June 30th, 
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Dictionary of Gardening—A Great Work. 


Four Volumes Instead of Three. 
=> 

This great work, which is attracting universal 
attention in the United States, is already accepted 
as authority. As here hitherto announced, it was 
intended to have the work completed in three vol- 
umes, The work, however, has grown so upon 
the writer, that four volumes will be necessary to 
complete the same, Some idea of the character of 
this work may be derived from the following letter 
which we have just received from Prof. Charles 
E. Bessey of the University of Nebraska, the emi- 
nent botanical author: “I am very much pleased 
with the First and Second Volumes of the Illus- 
trated Dictionary of Gardening. I find it very ac- 
curate, and have no doubt that it will be one of the 
most useful books on my shelves. The florist and 
gardener who wishes to keep up with the develop- 
ment of the scientific side of their art, must have it. 
1 know of nothing in the English language equal 
to it, or even approaching it.” 
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= PRICE, $15.04 


The above engraving shows fully the style of our Hand-made Double-Barrel Breech Loader, with latest improvements, 
patent forend, by which the gun can readily be taken apart for carrying or shipping conveniently, doing away with the screws and pegs 
that formerly fastened the barrels to stock. This durable and simple invention necessitates only the lifting of the forend from barrels, 
to enable you to take it apart. This Gun has side snap, Walnut Stock, with Ornamented Rubber Butt, Pistol Grip, Shell Rejector, finely 
checkered, Rebounding Locks, Laminated Steel, Solid Plungers, of good material throughout, a most desirable Gun for Sportsmen ; and if 
not found as represented, you can return the Gun and we will refund your money. Ten or Twelve Gauges, from 30 to 82 inches in length. 
Ten-Gauge Guns weigh from 8} to 10 Ibs. Twelve-Gauge Guns weigh from 73 to9 lbs. We will supply this fine Gun, price $15, 
for 20 yearly subscriptions to the American Agriculturist at $1.50 each.— We can supply 25 Brass Shells, Cartridge 
Loader, Belt with Shoulder Strap, Powder Measure, Cartridge Plunger, Cartridge Ring, Cartridge Capper, for $1.50, when ordered with Gun, 
or we will supply same for $2.50 when Gun is not ordered, post-paid. ALL GUNS GUARANTEED. 
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«=< USEFUL IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD. =< 


The large call for the articles described below leads us to give them special attention. 














“Little Detective’? Scale.—Price $3.50.— 
Manufactured by Jones of Binghamton, ‘ who pays the 
freight,’ the present popular Lieut.-Governor of this 
State. A perfectly reliable scale, and valuable for family 
use. It weighs anything from half an ounce to twenty- 
five pounds, so that it is equally useful for groceries and 
mail matter. It has steel bearings and brass heams. The 
scale, with platform and tin scoop, will be presented 
for 3 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for the 
price. Express charges, which are small, to be paid by 
receiver. 








firmly in without a minute’s delay; the handle also 
serves as an excellent hammer, It is six inches long and 
is to be carried in the pocket, and will be used for num- 
berless odd jobs. Presented for 1 subscription at 
| $1.50; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 


Hand Drill.—Price 60 cents.—A very useful im- 
plement, and one that should find a place with every set 
of tools. This drill stock is strongly made and accome 
panied by six drill-points, neatly packed in a box, 
Presented for 1 subscription at $1.50; OR, sup- 
plied for the price, post-paid. 


Pocket Tool Chest. — Price $1.00. — The 
most satisfactory and indispensable companion for 
any man or boy. Ten steel tools contained inside a 
strongly made handle of polished hard wood with metal 
shank. Each tool fits the handle, and can be fixed 











Soldering Casket.—Price 60 cents.—This is 
one of the most serviceable of articles, and its wonderful 
cheapness will recommend it to every one. A vast 
amount of time and money will be saved by having al- 
ways on hand the means to repair all the tin-ware 
in the house. This casket contains a soldering- 





Carving Knife and Fork. Price $3.50. The 
Carver is hand-forged from a solid piece of the best Eng- 
lish steel, It has a broad, spring-tempered blade with 
razor-edge, and a triple-bladed silver handle, hand-bur- 
nished, and of Arabesque finish, as shownincut. The 


Carving fork is of tempered steel, and triple-plated with 
fine silver, and has a strong guard, which also serves as 
arest. The handle is of ornamental finish, to match the 
knife. This pair will be presented for 4 subscrip- 





tions at $1.50 each ; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 


iron, a bar of solder, a box of soldering salts, etc. Pre« 
sented for 1 subscription at $1.50; OR, supplied 
for the price, post-paid. This premium has given 
great satisfaction for years and is an excellent article. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 
—~<— 

Feeding Value of Straw.—E. W. 
Farnsworth, O’Brien Co., Iowa. The feeding value of 
straw, as well as hay, depends largely upon the time 
when they are cut. If cut very late, neither contains 
much nutriment. Good straw is better than poor hay. 
The principal value of straw lies in its non-nitrogenous 
matter, and when this is supplemented with feeding- 
stuffs, it forms a valuable fodder. 





Club-‘oss.— Benjamin Barker, Coos Co., 
Oregon. The plantsent is the common Club-moss, Lyco- 
podium clavatum, the most wide-spread of all species, 
being found in the northern parts of both continents. 
It is not suited for florists’ work, on account of its pale- 
green color, but for yielding the Lycopodium powder 
used by druggists, itis one of the best. 





Hay and Wool Press.—Our best answer 
to subscribers who wish to know about hay and wool 
presses, is to quote the following from a letter from 
Moses & Hatch, of Salt Lake City and Ogden, Utah, dated 
April 4, 1887: ‘‘We have used the Whitman Agricul- 
tural Company’s Continuous Hay Press (made at St. 
Louis) in all kinds of hay, also wool, and can cheerfully 
say it does the best work we ever saw done with a press, 
and as such we recommend it to our friends.” 





Raising Watertothe Second Story. 
—Mr. Henry C. Styer, Lane Co., Pa., asks us for the best 
method of forcing water from a cistern to the second 
story of the house. A force-pump of any good pattern, 
placed in the kitchen, would do the desired work per- 
fectly. It could easily be worked by a boy twelve years 
old. It is usually advisable to build the cistern outside 
the house, rather than under it. 





A Long Journey for Poultry.— 
Early last winter Mr. Geo. A. Preston, of Binghamton, 
N. Y., sent a crate containing six Wyandotte fowls, toa 
gentleman in Sidney, Australia. A letter has been re- 
ceived from the consignee, announcing the safe arrival of 
the fowls, after a journey across the continent to San 
Francisco, and thence by steamer to Sidney, a distance 
of 11,000 milesin all, They were in perfect health and 
condition. Such success indicates not only vigorous 
fowls, but also judicious management and care. 





Dairy Implements.—Dairymen who are 
interested in either churns or creamers, should consult 
their own interests, and study carefully the claims made 
in our advertising columns by the Vermont Farm Ma- 
chine Co. Testimonials made by the leading dairymen 
of this country ought to be convincing arguments. The 
Vermont Farm Machine Co. are among the leading manu- 
facturers of dairy goods in the United States, and all 
demands upon them are properly and satisfactorily filled. 





Lousy Range Cattle — Angor: 
Goats.—Mr. Isracl Carleton, Linn Co., Oregon, desires 
{nformation on “How cattle on the ranges can be 
treated for lice, also whether the Angora goat is identical 
with the Cashmere?’ Range cattle are not usually in- 
fested with lice, but when they do become lotiey, the 
most obvious treatment would be to round up the herd, 
lasso and throw every animal affected, and treat it with 
such remedies as would be used on a farm, Angora and 
Cashmere goats are quite distinct in species, The inner 
fleece of tbe true Cashmere is much finer and lighter than 
that of the Angora. 





Crossing Grade Fowls.—Mr. Delano 
Moore, Aroostock Co., Me., writes us: ‘In the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, page 112, is an article stating the effects 
of‘in-breeding grade fowls. Now suppose such grade 
fowls, but not akin to each other, were mated, what 
would be the result?” It would be just the same, The 
progeny of grade males “tthrow back” to their scrub 
rather than their pure-bred ancestors. Pure-bred animals 
of any kind are artificial products, any any cross which 
sullies the purity of the blood is certain to show in the 
next generation. 

Alfalfa in Southern California.— 
F. H. Kingman;Santa Barbara Co., Cal., writes us under 
date of March 29th: ‘‘I have read so much recently in 
your paper about raising Alfalfa, that I would like to 
give my experience in raising it here in Southern Cali- 
fornia, In Feb., 1886, I plowed and harrowed carefully a 
two-acre tract of land, then sowed broadcast fifty pounds 
of wheat, harrowed the land azain, then sowed the same 
way about fifty-five pounds of Alfalfa seed, then harrowed 
Very lightly. The next day it rained, and the following 
day the sprouted seed was plainly to be seen thickly cov- 
@ring the ground. I first cut it when the wheat began to 





head, it yielding nearly two tons to the acre, more than 
half of it being wheat. From that time to Feb., 1887, I 
cut it four times, or five times during the year, each cut- 
ting yielding fully two tons tothe acre. During the last 
eight months of the year no rain fell, and I haveno 
means for irrigating. I am so well satisfied with my ex- 
periment, that this vear I have sown twenty-four acres 
more. The land is a heavy, dark soil, where for the last 
few years I have raised a ton of Lima beans to the acre. 
To-day the Alfalfa stands six inches above my knees, and 
next week it will be ready to cut, making six crops in 
fourteen months.” 

Live Stock in New Mexico.—“ Sheep 
raising,” Mr. S. B. Sewell writes us, ‘is confined to the 
Central and Eastern y ion of the Territory. Cattle 
breeding is principally carried on in the Northeast 
and Southwest. While the most valuable water privi- 
leges have been taken, there still remains a large area 
where water can be easily obtained by boring. The 
settlement of Western and Southwestern New Mexico 
has been retarded by depredations of hostile Indians, 
but now that they have been removed, this long neglected 
portion of our country will rapidly develop. The pla- 
teaus on the Western border are particularly adapted for 
cattle raising, and in this mild climate 100 per cent, isa 
safe increase.” 





Live Fence Posts.-—Mr. Geo. M. Fletcher, 
of Washington Co., Vt., writes us: ‘‘ Referring to your 
article on this subject in the April issue, we have a 
method up this way of supplying live posts the same 
year they are set. Early in spring, before the buds are 
expanded, we cut from large, straight branches of white 
willow, posts of suitable length and size, sharpen one 
end, and drive into the ground where they are to stand, & 
hole having first been made by an iron bar. The fence- 
boards are nailed directly to these posts, and if the 
ground is moist they strike root and grow, The branches 
can be kept trimmed as desired.” 





Going to Oregon.—Mrs. E. A. Kent, of 
Chautauqua Co., N. Y., asks our opinion as to the advisa- 
bility of going to seek a hume in Oregon. Her husband 
has managed a dairy farm several years, is regarded as a 
** first-class hand,”’ and has a capital of five hundred dol- 
lars. Oregon is a good State to go to, and industrious, 
intelligent young farmers are just the kind of men wanted 
there to develop its resources. Ina letter dated March 
29th, Mr. R. C. Fielder writes us from Jackson Co., 
Oregon: ‘Fruit growing pays better here than any 
other business, and a person of only moderate means can 
do well init. When the C. & O. Railroad is completed, 
which will be in a few months, we will have all Califor- 
nia for a market for our winter apples. Last fall seventy 
cents per bushel was paid for apples in the orchard, and 
they had to be shipped hundreds of miles by rail, and 
then by steamer to California, In St. Paul and Chicago, 
Oregon pears are quoted much higher than California 
pears, I would not advise any one to engage in tender 
fruits, except for home use, as they cannot be depended 
on, on account of late frosts. Stock raising pays well 
here, provided one has the capital to purchase the land 
to raise feed for winter use, and for fattening, as there is 
really no winter range in this country.” 





Bogus Gold and other Watches. 
—Mr. H. R. Dobbins, Morris County, N. J., has received 
the advertising circulars of Edwards & Company, of New 
New York, offering stem-winding, solid gold watches at 
$3.75. He had seen our exposures in the January num- 
ber before receiving these circulars, and was, conse- 
quently, on his guard, In sending these bogus circulars, 
Mr. Dobbins writes: “I would not give one copy of the 
American Agriculturist for all of the other farm periodicals 
published.”? Among others who have received and sent 
us these circulars are: O. R. Robbins, Middlesex Co., 
Mass., S. M. Allen, Cheyenne Co., Kan., T. Marcellus 
Marshall, Arroha Co., New Mex., John D. Millard, Man- 
istee Co., Mich., A. H. Bradford, Humboldt Co., Cal., E. E. 
Palmer, Lapeer Co., Mich. Apparently these circulars and 
postal cards containing the advertisements have been 
sent everywhere by the hundred thousand, We began the 
exposure of Edwards & Company in these columns last 
December. If any of the readers of the American Agri- 
culturist, therefore, have been duped by Borden & 
Company, alias Borden, Edwards & Company, alias Ed- 
wards & Company, consignees, of Broadway, New York, 
it is because they have not read our Humbug Columns, 
It is safe to say,on general principles, that any stem- 
winding solid gold-finished watch offered at $5.75 is a 
delusion and asnare. When our subscribers read the 
advertisements of any watches offered at “low rates,” 
they should first make inquiries of us before purchasing. 
In nincty cases out of a hundred, they are frauds and 
impositions. 











The Great Stock Show at Madi- 
son Square Garden.—On pazes 200 and 201 we 
present engravings of some of the leading types of 
animals to be exhibited at Madison Square Garden, which 
begins on the 10th of May and continues for five days, 
Our advices from every quarter indicate that this will be 
the most successful stock show ever held in the East, 
Nearly all the prominent breeders of the Eastern States 
and Canada have already applied for entry blanks to ex- 
hibit their stock, Every precaution has been taken to 
make this a thoroughly “clean show,” as regards dan. 
ger from infectious diseases. Every exhibitor will be 
required to have his cattle examined by a competent 
veterinarian, before sending them to the Garden, 
the Sociviy paying the cost of such examination. The 
New York Central Railroad has made arrangements to 
advertise the fair in five hundred local papers along 
their line, and the company will issue special excursion 
tickets at very low rates. Among some of the promi- 
nent exhibitors will be the Vermont Machine Company, 
Bellows Falls, Vt., which will show a complete creamery 
in operation. Whitman & Burrell, Little Falls, N. Y., 
will show a full working cheese factory. Mr. James 
Stillman, Sing Sing, N. Y., will have a gentleman's 
model dairy in operation, Dr. Sturtevant, director of 
the State Experiment Station, will fit up a sepa- 
rate room with a complete chemical apparatus. 
for testing milk, and all dairy products on ex. 
hibition. The New England Creamery Association, 
which includes over a hundred creameries, has taken up 
the matter in earnest, and will have a large exhibition, 
Special efforts have been made to secure competent 
judges, and among those already appointed are the very 
best experts in the country. Arrangements have beer 
made with the leading railroads that for all exhibits fore 
warded from the West full tariff rates will be charged, 
but such exhibits, if unsold and returned within thirty 
days of the close of the exhibition, will be returned free, 
under live stock contract. In addition to the regular 
prizes of over ten thousand dollars, a large number of 
special prizes have been offered by various gentlemen 
and associations. 
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and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centennial Exhibition; was 
awarded the two last Gold Medals given by the New York 
State Agricultural Society on Horse-powers and Threshers ; and is 
the Only Thresher telected from the vast number built in the 
United States, forillustration and description in ‘ Appleton’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Applied Mechanics,’’ recently published, thus adopting it as 
the standard machine of this country, Catalogue sent free. 
Address, MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y, 


he New Perfected Runabout 


The Original, and Father of all Runabouts. 
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For four passengers. The best general Business Wagon 
now in use. Weighs 3001bs.: Capacity 800 lbs.; hangs very low; 
rides as easy asa buggy. and can be used for family or 
business purposes. Over 4,000 now in use, and giving the 
best satisfaction. Guaranteed to be first-class in every 
+5 Pe Prices and Catalogue free to those who mention 


paper. H, A, MOYER Syracuse, N, Y. 


HEGE’S IMPROVED CIRCULAR SAW MILL 


With Universal Log 
Beam Rectilinear Si- 
multaneous Set Work 
and Double Eccentric 
Friction Feed. 

Accurate ! Sime 
ple! Cheap! Due 
rable! 





Also Manufacturers 
of Steam Fngines, 
Wood Planers, 
Pullevs. &c. 

All Work Ware 
ranted. 
Write for Descriptive Circulars and prices, Manufactured by 


SALEM IRON WORKS, SALEY, ¥.¢., U.S. 4. 
See Maher & Grosh’s Special Offer this Month. 
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pparatus and Machinery of Latest 


. en 


Improved Patterns for Making 


Butter& Chee 


Centrifugal Cream 
Separating Machines. 
GANG PRESS AND HOOPS. 


Boilers and Engines. All Styles of Churns, 
Butter Workers, etc. Seamless Bandage. 
Cheese Box Hoops and Rims. Butter Boxes. 
Annatto Seed. Annattoine. Rennet Extract. 
Rennet Tablets. Coloring, and in fact, every- 
thing that enters into the manufacture of 
cheese and butter. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue, Circular and 
special prices. All Information cheerfully given. 














Showing a Convenient Svengoane of Principal Apparat in a Connery where both Butter and Cheese are Made. 

The MILK is received at the open door and after being weighed in Can Cis run out to Receéving Vat D, from this it goes to the Centrifugal Cream Separating Machines F F, 
where the CREAM is taken from the milk instantaneously, the skm™M MfLK_ running into the Vals @ G to be made into CHEESE, and the CREAM into Vat £ in which it is soured 
preparatory to CHURNING in Box Churn M, The butter is then worked on the Power Butter Worker A. K represents the GANG PRESS AND Hoops for pressing CHEESE. 


ZL curp MILL, /7 BOILER AND ENGINE. 


BURRELL & WHITMAN, Little Falls, N. ¥., U. 8. A. 





iF YOU REALLY WI 
aw. R& (exe) AW to use the very best thevwsd 


Color ever made; one that 


IMPROVED Petar becca 


and will not colorthe butter- 
; milk, ask for Wells, Rich- 
ardson & Co’s., and take no 


other. Sold everywhere. 


COl @) K MORE OF IT USED 
than ofall other makes come 
— Send for our valua- 


le circulars. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


A NEW BUTTER PRESERVATIVE. 


RSLLOGSS’S 


ROYAL SALT. 


POSITIVELY PREVENTS BUTTER 


FROM EVER BECOMING RANCID. 


Endorsed by Ge — B. Douglas, Esq., Ex-President Mer- 
eantile Exchange; Putnam Conklin, isq., Manager Thur- 
at Whyland & Co.'s Butter De partment, ‘New York City ; 

. Wm. Crozier, Northport, L.1., N. Y.; St. Louis Dairy 
+ a “Charles Cabanne, Gen’l Manager, St. Louis, Mo., and 
others. See American Agriculturist, page 326, August hum- 
ber, 1886. Send for Circular. 

For sale by The W estera, Dairy and Supply e~ 88 and 90 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill.; P. J. Kauf — erre Haute, Ind.; 
Childs & Jones, U tics, N. ¥.; John §. Carter, Syracuse, 
1 ee aes Marcellus, Schenectady, . Y.; The Homer 
Ramsdell Trans. Co., Newburgh, N C. Tanner & Co., 
Saluda, N. C.; Woodward & Co., ‘Bartierd, Ct.,and dealers 
throughout United States. 

BUTTER PRESERVATIVE SALT CO., 
OFFICE AND FacCTorRY: 
Foot of West Eleventh Street, New York City, N. Y. 














} 
=i ze 
=>) CHURN | CREAMERY 


SIMPLEST & BEST 


RSL e STU tH AUSSI > 


Made of White 
Cedar. 


moves a 
Easily emptied 
or cleaned. 
Power and Hand 


WORKERS, PRINTERS = 
SHIPPING BOXES, ETc. 9(\turauts 
CREAMERY SUPPLIES#|||7) i 
Circular and full particulars free. fj 

AGENTS WANTED. 
A. H. REID, 1685 Barker Street, PHiLADELPHIA, Pe 








Send 10 Cents in P. O. Stamps to 
E. & 0, WARD, PRODUCE COMMIS. 
SION MERCHANTS, 
for Circular giving prveanenat advice about SHIPPING 


PRODUCE. Also Containing recipe for PRESERV- 
ING EGGS. No. 279 Washington St., N.Y. City. 








Cooley 


Creamers. 


Largely Imitated, but not Equaled, 
They have a PATENTED PROCESS which 











No Others can Use. 















SILVER MEDALS awarded for superiority of process and product. 


H Are used by more fine butter makers and stock breeders than any 
i Other apparatus, because they have proved to make the largest quane 
best qualit of butter with least labor and expense. Bmp, 
g in the Cream-Gathering System. Have 
both Top and Bottom Skimmers. 
NO DANGER OF SEDIMENT. Thick walls, with dead air space. 
with or without ice. SEVEN GOLD MEDALS and EIGHT 











Cream drawn FIRST Or LAST, 
Used 


EN 
Send for circulars giving facts and references 


sustaining these claims. DAVIS’ SWING arenes, EUREKA and SKINNER’S BUTTER WORKERS, CARRIERS, 





PRINTS, and a full line of CREAMERY SUPP 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vermont. | 











ONONDAGA F. F. DAIRY SALT. 


THE AMERICAN DAIRY SALT CO., L’D. SOLE MANUFACTURERS, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Purest and best Salt inthe market. Used by a majority of Dairymen in the country with entire satisfaction. Cheaper 
and better than any foreign Salt. First Premiums taken ay? exhibited. Send we ‘* Salt Manual,” giving cer- 


tifieates as to quality, premiums taken, &c. 


ddress, J. W. BARKER, Sec’y, LKER, Sec’y, Syracuse, | » Ve 











CREAMERY OUTFITS For | 18 


We make from the best material, Superior Articles of 
Dairy Goods, that are models of strength and simplicity. Manu 
facturersof Curtis’ Improved Factory Churn, Mason’s Pow- 

er Butter Worker. Cream Wats, Curtis’ Oil Test Churn, 
Shipping Boxes for Print Butter, Refrigerator Tanks and Cans | 
for Gathered Cream, Rectangular Churns, Automatic and Lever 
Butter Workers for Farm Dairies. One Re a Churn at 
wholesale, where there is no agent. Write for prices and discounts, 


CORNISH, CURTIS & GREENE, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 












‘ 















R. H. ALLEN CO., Agents, 189 & 191 Water St., New York City. 



















GOLD MEDAL, ae 1878, 
BAKER 


, Breaktast coe 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has ¢hree 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
A cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
4 admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 











on application, 


n 
Adapted for the Delivery 
_— in = Cities 


aA Lona NEEDED WANT 
AT LAST le 
a Tem uN, 


%2 Murray St., NEW YORK. 


CHANNEL CAN CREAMERY 


Makes the most Rutter. Ratses all the Cream 
without ice. We furnish Churns, “Butter Work- 
ers, and all kinds of atch and Creamery 
Goods. _ First order at wholesale. Agents 
Wanted. i Send for c' ira ~ M 
-E eo arren, ASSe» 
and gous Atkinson, Wis. 


Descriptive Circulars 
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oe PREMIUM + ARVIGLES + GIVEN + 10 + WORKERS. =< 








AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. | May, 


The Publishers of the American Agriculturist offer over one hundred and fifty premium articles, and a large number of desirable books, as an incentive 
to workers. These premiums, tabulated below, are fully illustrated and described in an elegant thirty-six page publication (pages same size as this sheet), 


which will be sent, postpaid, to any person who desires to secure these premiums. 
culturist, of $1.50, must be forwarded in order to secure any of these premiums. 
N. B.—The premiums not marked with an x in this list will be sent, prepaid, to any point in the United States reached by mail or express. 


for cost of trausportation of articles marked with an x. Single numbers of the American Agriculturist, 15 ceuts. 





| TABLE OF PREMIUMS. | = § 
& |S 

«| OPEN TO ALL. le 
| =) « 
3 Names of Premium Articles. 8 > 
% & is 





required at $1.50. 








1 
2 
83 Illuminated Clock 


Monogram Stamp 
Monogram Outfit.... 








1 

2 

: 3 

4| Tissue-Paper Flower Outfit....... ......... 1.00 2 

Si Carpet Sweeper .....-..0-ccececec.cocsceced | 3.00: 3 

6|The * Pearl” Rug-Maker................... 11.00 1 

7\** Little Detective ** Scale ................ x} 3.50 4 

SEE RONNIE, 60 a suisswnsiceein) a wn ssnie 60 1 

9 Folding Pocket Scissors............ ..... = eS ee 

NR CED 5 oss a5 oss eeassusssnteress 50, 1 

11, Scissor Set in plush case ........ che Ree dies 4.50 5 
BE RR AEGIS TCIBEOTS.. 5500 -cescs os: sesces Ares) 


EEE... opsserescos och: chess sevel Lae 
14 Gold Thimble.... 








~ 
S 
eT ed 


RN ee cw Sespee eee: whee 

16 Carving Knife and Fork........ ... .......| 3.50 
17/One dozen Knives and Forks ......... ...../12.00, 1 
18 One dozen Silver Plated Knives............| 5.50) 6 
cot 4 eee oe 20) i 
20 Farmer’s Three-Bladed Knife.............. 1.00, 2 
21/Pearl-Handled Knife. .............. -2. eee 11.50 2 
22|Farmer’s Pocket Knife...... .... ..-+2--- | -50; 1 
23/Four-Bladed Knife ............-..+++2s00e | .50! 1 
24/Self Inking Rubber Stamp. .. .....-...-.- | 1.00 1 
24 Self-Inking Rubber Stamp .......... «+--+. 1.2% 2 
24 Self-Inking Rubber Stamp ..........-..-++- 1.50; 2 
25/Tonrist’s Telescope.........2s000 seeeees 10.00 12 
ce) LS ea er rere | 3.50, 4 
27|Field Glass.... ..... Secacabasskehebe: oer teeiee ae 
23) Lady’s Opera Glass..... cecccscccccces see es 10.00, 14 
29) Achromatic Glasses ........... 5 6 Sbasese 450 5 
30'Double Magnifier,......... bebuie eco) eeese 11,25) 2 











BRIO DES SIGMPC. 5555-2. = oa aene sess sccesecees | .%5) 1 
32|/Pocket Drawing Instruments,...:.... .. .. | 3.50) 4 
33| Brass Drawing Instruments.... 2... .... 1.5) 2 
34, Ten Drawing Instruments................--| 3.50) 4 
DOMES MUMEMBNO usp cciecaseeeseeess  Sesee 1.50 2 
36|New Simple Microscope ............-.00++- 2.00, 2 
37/The New Improved Compound Microscope x 11.00 11 
DaAONOVOM AIRINOIR: :  iccsioans. wo0s.cnescenene 10.00, 13 
DEED. 5 pon sccstesiswe & secws~eess 0, 4 
it? ROTM 55.5, osynsisacee >. d+o56es0 -X 2.50) 3 
OUEST OS eS any 15} 1 
42\Reading Glass................s.cceccecee. oe 1.25) 2 
43'Complete Shaving Set. ...........0...sce00 2.00) 2 
44 Combination Razor Strop 5] 1 
a5) Mareka ©” Type Writer ..o6s <ss6s.csceness 200) 2 
Shi Double Harmonica. .......5.0 sos sce.cseceees 1.25) 2 
St(Double MALMONICA.. ......5600s0c0000008 se 50) 1 
48) Musical Box........ oe ee ta eee 18.00, 20 
49\Toy Music-Box,............--. seesssseeeee 1.00, 2 
60|Harp Zithern............ eaeeueesben sy 1.50 
Ne er er er oe} 1.00 
52) Perfect Letter Copying Book............... 1.00 
6.50 


NO MONI nena sc sunscacaseneaxean ck 
54/Chased Napkin Ring ‘ 

55|Fire-Gilt Chain. . ... 
56/Gold-Plated Chain...... 
57|Nickel-Plated Chain... ...... ......secesess 
58\Gold Pen and Pencil Combined ..... ... ..) 3.00, 





Cr WOR HODM RR ODWH COM ROH DWI wWiwd 





59/Gold-Mounted Pencil..................0ee00 .60 
DONWON DONO MORRO. 06: cccccws. onine:so0sseeece | MoeS 
DUCA EO BABNE 5G bgusanwsane sensei x 7.00 
O2IGOId-Lined Cap ........000-060 secssssceee 3.00 

63’ Pearl and Gold Pen-Holder....... ......... 3.00 

OF Dinner Caster. ......2......005 cxveew swank x 7.00 
65'Chased Butter Dish.. .... ... <5 kaeShee Ese 

POONER MOR CMMERIOIMIR 5 5.3 cis sisi 0456. ins ods 
67\Cabinet of Minerals .. ....... .....ceeeoee 8 

63 Horseshoe of Minerals..... 

DO OCICEL ANE WRONG. csc cs 5 650 c0es sees oeees By 

RO TSIWEE MEANS WROD soc cnnssacee! 604000 wee A 2 
71|Lady’s Waterproof Circular ....... ..... - | 2.00) 3 
72/Reversible Waterproof Coat............6.0. 4.50, 5 
73/Equestrian Rubber Coat............. ..-06- 6.001 6 
74/Small’s Calf Feeder. ..........0e0+0- weseX 2.50] 3 
75|Combination Force Pump..... 0 .sseeee- x 1.00) 6 
%9|Pocket Tool Chest....... )insenseee hee sauws 6.00! 2 





New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
and Brought Down to the Present. 


The PEOPLE'S CYCLOPEDIA 


Universal Knowledge, 


With Numerous Appendixes invalaable for Refer- 
ence in all Departments of Industrial Life. 

The whole Revised and brought down to the year 1886, 
with the Pronunciation and Orthography Conformed to 
Websier’s Unabridged Dictionary. 

Illustrated with more than Three Thousand Engrav- 
ings, and nearly One Hundred handsomely colored 
double and single page Maps and Charts, delineating 
every portion of the known world, making a complete 
Atlas of the Globe. 

BY W. H. DE PUY, D.D., L.L.D. 


For seventeen years Associate Editor of the ** Christian Ad- | 
lar Information,” etc., assisted by an able corps of special | 


vocate” at New York; Author of “Compendium of Popu- 


contributors. 

As a popular, concise and accurate work of reference, 
this Cyclopedia is without a peer in the English language, 
All of those living topics respecting which the world 
wishes to be informed are adequately and succintly 
treated by writers and specialists who know whereof 
they speak. To possess itis a liberal education. 

Persons purchasinga setof The People's Cyclo=- 

edia may rest assured that they possess 4 work em- 

odying the very latest attainable data. Men and 
women who desire to be well furnished in general 
knowledge and to keep pace with current events will 
find this the only Cyclopedia to meet their wants. 

No other Cyclopedia contains the recent in- 
formation furnished therein, and in thus keeping 
abreast of the times this work proves itself to be pre- 
eminently ** The People’s Cyclopedia.” 

AGENTS--Male or Female—wanted everywhere. 

Write for terms and inducements to 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
805 Broadway, New York. 


TANDARD GALVANIZED POULTRY FENCE. 
% of a cent per square foot. 
INCUBATORS, BROODERS, &c. 
Everything for the Poultry Yard. 
Send 2-cent stamp for Catalogue. 
BROCKNER & EVANS, 28 Vesey St.,N.Y. City. 








SEEDS. 


Have been planted by some 
growers for 49 years. They have 
been a standard among critical 

lanters for purity and vitality. 

nly varieties of merit are offer- 
fed that have been thoroughly 
tested on our trial grounds. 
DREER’S GARDEN CA-= 
LENDAR for 1887, ready in 
January, has been revised and en- 
_— larged, mailed on receipt of three 
2-cent stamps. Seed Catalogue 

free. HENRY A. DREER, Svedsman and Florist, 

714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 










A New Departure! 


Commencing with the first issue of the new 


volume (June 4, 1887), each number of 


‘Bue YouTi 





will be 

BEAUTIFULLY ILLLUSTRATED!! 

From this date the subscription price will be 

$1.50 PER YEAR. 

It is the cheapest paper of its class in 
the country, and in moral and religious 
character it stands ona plane far above 
the level of the best of its rivals. 

New subscribers for the year commencing June 
4, 1887, will receive the paper free from the re- 
ceipt of their order to June 1. 

For sample copies, address 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 
805 Broadway, New York. 

















It will be observed that the full subscription price of the American Agri- 
Send to us for full Particulars, Canvasser’s Outfit, etc., ete. 


Write to us 
Samply copies, 6 cents. 

















WF AM -CAIKENE BROCE 6. 6ssccccccocsdcesess oe! 1.50, 2 
“Uo Ba eer | .60; 1 
79' Pocket Lantern | 60 1 
RO) OVERS" POCKEL SCAIE 05555 05.000<000000| 1B] 9 
81/Combined Lathe and Scroll Saw........ .. x; 8.00 11 
BON oo ceewynosincswsesiotsses t0sg0%e| C100) @ 
Ss Daley Tnermometer,.. .53..5..5 scsceceecc | 50| 1 
PUMIMMU IN ARON os Sais Sea fae eseas eweneciea x/75.00 110 
B5 Rectangular Churn,.........s0s.606.000sseee0s x! 7.00' 7 
Rs Mectangwlar CHUN... .06cscscseccvec cee x| 2.00 
86 The A, B. C. Corn Sheller with Fan. . .. x/12.00 13 
87 Breech-Loading Double-Barreled Gun, ...x}12.00 15 
BR We BIB PVE oi ois is eess aes ccsceccec x! 1.25 2 
Bai Tee Ring LeVer.... was. ccs sececsescccek! 200 F 
G0)“ Al Cigmp” BAER. 5. 266.660.0055 s0000cK] 1.15, 2 
9 Ali Clamp” Skkaten:.. ...<..460.0cs er eae 
90 American Agriculturist Bound... ........ | 2.00 3 
90 American Agriculturist if sent by Mail, .| 2.30 4 
91\Unabridged Dictionary.................4.. x|10.00 12 
92 Ink Stand, Gong and Tape Measure....... 0, 1 
93 Eye Glass, Hook and Eye Shade............ |} .50 1 
94/Upright Steam Engine................ .....| 1.60 2 
PO MORIPLIC, COUR oc cic cases cecioe eee 000: uae) cae. al 
Mo mmmerien! BYBMC.. 1.50 kes ossss 08scsvesec a 2 
if 2k ee .50} 2 
DOMMCHING SHOP: sci0.%  cues.ccvsesssoecee os 5) 3 
99|Dominoes..............- .60) 1 
100|/School Set.......... i ON arr 15] 1 
101/Printing Outfit.... ........ pare Es eh Saas | 1.00} 2 
no oT oO rrr rr rrr 1 1.00] 2 
103|Water-Color Paints...... .. Mesees. Basese oe 45) 1 
104/Telephone Outfit...... 02. ceceeeeeeee eens | 1.00) 2 
105/Wilcox Breech Loading Gun...... . ....++- | 1.30) 2 
106!Patent Cribbage Board. ... ........-ecceees | 1 
107 Pair of Automatic Counters....... «2.2.6. | i 2 
108 Marsh’s Celebrated Lathe..... se 30.00} 40 
209 HOlvOPUCON .....5.05<1.6500.. 00065000 | 4 
150 RNGOEr OONNG oscc 5 os ses e00bceds see 8 
211; Victor Fountaty Pen..... .. <-cscccccss ses | 1 
112 Pencil Compass and 26 Assorted Pens...... | -50) 1 
113 Water Colors and Instruction Book, ...... 1.00) 2 
114 Baltimorean Press. I'he Littte Beauty ..... | 7.50! 9 
000 American Agriculturist Sewing Machine,| 
POU OU ck aaa neh week oeoeeew x 22.00) 36 
000 American Agréiculturist Low-Arm Sewing 
PADOUUNES 553ésaioreess ¥-- Sr ek 


€ MANUFACTURED AT" 
le TRE MICHIGAN BASKET FACTOR 
lo WW. WELLS - 
ie hw! a rn Wy yam t 
In ST, JOSE 
fo GENDFORILLUSTRATED PRICE. ! =) 


PH, MICH. i 











WANTED: — AGENTS FOR NEW PATENT 
Door Plates, Door Bells, Street Numbers, 
&c._ Write for proof of what agents are doing. $4.00 
samples free. MicH. Door PLATE Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


The American Gentleman's Newspaper. 
The Recognized Turf and Trotting 
Authority of America. 


Its Special Departments, Edited by Ex- 
perts, comprise ; 
Racing, Rowing, Drama, Billiards, Trot- 
ting, Veterinary, Yachting, Football, 
Athletics, Stock-Raising, 


It has been the mission of the Sprrir for the last fifty- 
four years to furnish true information in current sporting 
events, and give sound and wholesume views on questions 
of legitimate sport in a liberal and unprejudiced spirit. 
This pclicy has placed its affairs in a condition of matchless 
prosperity, and with its immense circulation and influence, 
it has also become one of the best advertising me- 
diums in the world, 

Every number of the paper contains more printed matter 
than any magazine or other periodical published in the 
United States. 


Subscription, $5 a Year. 
EK. A. BUCK, Editor and Publisher, 


101 CHAMBERS STREET, 
New York City. 
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>t BOOKS 


The Farn, === 


+°—__—* 


<= 


— 9 


The Chemistry of 
the Farm. 
By R. WaRINGTON, F. C. 8. 
Price $1.00. 


The New American 
Farm Book. 


By R.L. and L. F. ALLEN. 
Price $2.50. 


Farm Conveniences. 


Price $1.50. | 


Farm Homes, In- 


doors and Out-doors. 
By Mrs. E. H. LELanp. 
Price $1.50. 


Draining for Profit. | 
By Gro. E. WaRina, JR. 
Price $1 50. 


Farm Drainage. 
New Edition. 
By Hon. H. F. FreNcH 
Price $1.50. 


ste 
a 


aS 


————— 


Treating with the utmost 
| Clearness and” conc’seness, 
|and in the most popular 
manner possible, of the rela- 
tions of Chemistry to Agri- 
culture, and providing a wel- 
come manual for those who, 
while not having time to 
systematically study Chem- 
| istry, will gladly have such 
an idea as this gives them of 
its relation to operations on 
the farm. 


| Thisisthe best American 


work upon general farm 
management. It treats of 
the leading crops, build- 


ings, draining, etc., and in- 
cludes sufficient about ani- 
mals of different kinds to 
meet the wants of most 
farmers. 


| A Manual of what to do, 
| and how to do it. Describing 
| all manner of Home-made 
| Aids to Farm Work. Made 
| up of the best ideas from the 
experience of many practical 
| men. With over two hundred 
| engravings. 


| This most charming book 


should be in every farm home 
in the land. It is written in 
| &@ most captivating style by a 
| writer thoroughly familiar 

with the subjects treated. 


Tn farm operations, that of 
Draining is not likely to be 
treated sufficiently in de- 
tail in general works. The 
two books mentioned are 
among the most valuable and 
practical works upon the 


| subject of draining. 


Most farming operations 


| are accomplished by force, 


Farm Implements 
and Machinery. 


By Joun J. THOMAS. 
Price $1.50. 


The American Me- | 
rino for Wool 
and Mutton. 


By STEPHEN POWERS. 
Price $1.50. 





The Horse; How to! 

Buy and Sell. 

By Peter HOwDEN. 
Price $1.00. 


The Bridle Bits. 
By Cox. J. C. BATTERSBY. 
Price $1.00, 


| mechanics, 
| ciently to apply force most 


applied through  imple- 
ments and machines, and a 
farmer should understand 
at least suffi- 


economically. In this work 
the fundamental principles 
are clearly taught, and their 
application illustrated. 


A practical and most valu- 
able work on the Selection, 
Care, Breeding and Diseases 
of the Merino Sheep, in all 
sections of the United States. 
It 1s a full and exhaustive 
treatise upon this one breed 
of sheep, and will be wel- 
comed by all having any in- 
terest in sheep husbandry. 


A Plain and Comprehen- 
sive Guide to the various 
Points to be noted, showing 
which are essential and 


| which are unimportant. 


Col. Battersby was assist- 
ant inspector general in Sher- 
man’s cavalry corps in the 
Shenandoah Valley, and so 
his discussion of the military 
and cavalry bit has profes- 
sional authority. Every kind 
of bridle is discussed, and the 
book is worthy of consulta- 


, tion by all interested in the 


Profits In Poultry. 
Edited by WELD, Jacors and 
Ferris. 

Price $1.00, 


subject of which it treats. 


Treating on the Useful and 
and Ornamental Breeds. The 
cheapest and most valuable 
publication ever issued on 
this industry. It contains the 


| combined experience of prac- 


tical men in a)) departments 
of Poultry Raising. Over 100 
illustrations. 


0. JUDD CO. 








FOR # SPRING 


== The Garden. 


Gardening for Profit. 


By PETER HENDERSON. 
Price $2.00. 


Fuller’s Illustrated | 
Strawberry Cul- 
turist. 


By A. S. FULLRR. 
Price 25 cents. 


Gardening for 
Young and Old. 
By JosEPH Harris, M.8. 
Price $1.25. 


Field Notes on Ap- 
ple Culture. 


By Prof. L. H. BarLey, Jr. 
Price 75 cents. 


The Small Fruit 
Culturist. 

By ANDREW §S. FULLER. 
Price $1.50. 


Peach Culture. 


By Hon. J. ALEXANDER 
FULTON. 


Price $1.50. 


Practical Floricul- 


ture. 
By Peter HENDERSON. 
Price $1.50. 


The Fruit Garden. 


By P. Barry. 
Price $2.00, 


Gardening for Plea- 
sure. 


By PETER HENDERSON. 
Price $1.50. 


ty 


ee Y 
—— co 





This is the best work on 
gardening ever written. The 
earlier editions have had a 
sale unprecedented in works 
on the subject,and the author 
has now entirely re-writ- 
ten and greatly enlarged this 
work, completely covering 
the sxbject of market and 
family gardening. 


Mr. Fuller has entirely re- 
written his work on the 
Strawberry, and having now 
been brought up to the pres- 
ent day, it will be welcomed 
by all cultivators of the fruit 
as @ most valuable little 
hand-book. 
| Awork intended to interest 
| Farmers’ Boys in Farm-Gar- 
dening, which means a better 
| and more profitable form of 
| Agriculture. The teachings 
are given in the familiar 
| Manner so well known in the 
| author’s “‘ Walks and Talks 
| on the Farm.” 

A plain and practical little 
work on the culture of ap- 
ples. It can be read through- 
out at a sitting, but it neg- 
lects no branch of the sub- 
ject, and is clear and explicit 
upon all, 
| Rewritten, enlarged, and 
| brought fully up to the pres- 
| ent time. It is equally adapt- 
| ed to the needs and require- 
ments of the private culti- 
vator and the market grower. 
This book covers the whole 
ground of Propagating Small 
Fruits, their Culture, Varie- 
ties, Packing for Market, etc. 

Designed as a_ practical 
Guide to Peach Culture on 
the Delaware Peninsula, and 
is avaluable work upon the 
subject of Peach Growing 
for those who would be suc- 
cessful in that culture in any 
part of the country. It has 
been thoroughly revised, and 
a large portion of it re- 
written. 

The work is characterized 
by the same common sense 
that marks the author's “Gar- 
dening for Profit,” and it 
holds a high place in the 
estimation of lovers of flori- 
culture. 

After the farm crops, fruit 
isof the most importance. 
No work covers the whole 
subject more completely 
than this. It has been thor- 
oughly revised by the author. 

This work was prepared to 
meet the wants of the ama- 
teur in in-door and outdoor 
gardening, and is one of the 
best guides to Window Gar- 





Play and Profit in 
My Garden. 
By E. P. Rog. 
Price $1.50. 


How to Plant. 
By Marx W. JOHNSON, 
Price 50 cents. 


Cape Cod Cranber-| 


ries. 
By JAMES WEBB. 
Price 40 cents. 


751 BROADWAY, NEW 


dening. 


| The author takes us to hie 
| garden on the rocky hill 
sides in the vicinity of West 
| Point, and shows us how, out 
| of it, after four years’ expe- 
| rience, he evokeda profit of 
| $1,000, and this while carry- 
/ ing on pastoral and literary 
| labors. 
| Giving practical instruc- 
| tions, both as to How to 
| Plant, and What to do with 
the Crops, together with val- 
}uable hints for the Farm, 
‘ Garden and Orchard. 

A valuable hand-book by a 
successful cultivator of 
Cranberries, who thorough- 


| ly understands the subject 


upon which he writes. 











* AND © SUMMER, 





+= Rural Sports. === 


. | This little book will be 
The Law of Field of great service to sports- 


Sports. men, as it Covers every pos- 
By Gro. PuTNAM SMITH. | sible legal contingency that 
Price $1.00 | may arise in the pursuit of 


* game. 


| No one who thinks of visit- 
jing the Yeidowstone Park 
| Should fail to read this book, 
| and even those who do not 
| will find it most interesting. 
It will uncoubtedly lead 
many to visit this wonderful 
region who never otherwise 
would have done s0, as the 
author shows that the trip 
is much more easy and less 
expensive than is generally 
supposed. 
“ This little book probably 
. | contains a more practical and 
Fly-Fishin g andi carefully condensed essay 
Fl Maki fi | upon the fine art treated of 
y-Making ror | than has ever before been 
7 | presented to the angling pub. 
Trout, ete | lic."—The American Angler. 
By J. HARRINGTON KFENE. Fully illustrated, and with 
Price $1.50. plates of the actual material 
'for making flies of every 


: Variety. 


Through the Yel- 
lowstone Park on 
Horseback. 


By Gen. Gro. W. WINGATE: 
Price $1.50, 


: Contains a full account of 
Florida, and the | ene sporting along our sea- 


Game Water-Birds, shores and inlard waters, and 
. |remarks on breech-loaders 
By ag ocho onaaaa | and hammerless guns. Illus- 
a | trated, and with a portrait of 

Price $2.00. 


the author. 


| Embracing a full account 
of the Striped Bass, Trout, 
Black Bass, and Blue-fish of 
the Northern States, with 
full directions for dressing 


Superior Fishing. 


By RoBERT BARNWELL 


RoosEvELT. Artificial Flies with the 
: Feathers of American Birds; 
Price $2.00, ; the account of a Sporting 


Visit to Lake Superior, etc., 
etc. Illustrated. 

The Game-fish of the| The popular writer gives in 
Northern States and this book an account of the 


aoe ‘ Salmon and Sea Trout Fish- 
British Provinces. | cries of Canada and New 
By Rosert BARNWELL 





Brunswick, together with 


RoosEVELT. simple directions for tying 
Price $2.00. Artificial Flies. Illustrated. 
parts of 


Stonehenge’s two Standard 
Works on the Dog are com- 
The Dogs of Great | prised in this book, making 
Britain, America, | it, at the price, the cheapest 
: | book as well as one of the 
and other Countries. | Liost valuable on the subject 
New Edition. | treated. The book contains 
Price $2.00. | over One Hundred beautiful 
| Engravings, embracing the 
—_ noted dogs in both 

Continents. 


| The essential 


A complete Guide to the 
points and properties of all 
known breeds, and to their 
| successful management in 
; health and disease. Illus- 
| trated with portraits of 
| Champion and other dogs. 


Field, Cover, and | Embracing Hints for Skil- 


Sh : | led Marksmen, Instructions 
Trap ooting. | forYoung Sportsmen,Haunts 
By ApamM H. BoGarpvts. 


and Habits of Game Birds, 
New and Enlarged Edition. | Flight and Resorts of Water 
Price $2.00. | Fowl, etc., etc. 
American Game Bird | Profusely Illustrated, and 
hooting. |describing the haunts and 
By JoHN MoRTIMER MURPHY habits of Game Birds gener- 


Price $2.00. | ally. 
Sportsman's Gazet-| Fincly illustrated with en- 
gravings of game birds and 


teer and General | animals, and giving four 
Guide. | large maps of game regions. 
By CHARLES HALLock. With information of the 


_ | greatest value to all interest- 
THIRD REVISED EDITION | ¢q in sporting matters. 1,000 


Price $3.00. pages. 


Our Friend, the Dog. | 


By Gorpon STABLES, 
C.M., M. D., R. N. 


Price $3.00. 


DAVID W. JUDD, Pres'’t. 


YORK. 
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a LAND, HOMES, ETC... 


FOR SALE.| 


Some of the best Agricultural Lands in Northeastern Ne- 
braska, ten dollars peracre. Terms one-third cash, balance 
20 years; 6 per cent. interest and no taxes. Address, 

0. F. DAVIS & CO., Omaha, Nebraska. 


A NEW COLONY! 


N THE NEW EXTENSION mad SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
Railroads, on the lands —_ ing to R. T. BUELL, Esq., 
near Los Alamos, Santa Barbara Co., California. 
Parties desiring to visit the property nowcan go via San 
Luis Obispo. and take — trom thence to Los Alamos, 
hanes by by Sage to the Col 
20,000 A: OF THE BEST yf hg California, sub- 
divided into 20, 40 and 80 acre farms ; o $80 per acre. 
IN TERNATIONAL IMMIGRANT UNIO} 
401 California street, San Francisco. 
Chicago Office, 126 Washington Street. 


FARMS, NORTHERN COMMUNITY, 15 
10 —_— from W. ashington, D. 
. E. HINE, Vienna, Fairfax Co., Va. 
OMES BETWEEN ATLANTIC OCEAN AND 
Chesapeake Bay. Mild climate. Productions—fruit, 
vegetables, grain, once, fish and oysters. Send for 
circular. BROW NE, JACOB & CO., Accomack C.H., Va. 


ARMS, Best of Climates and Soil. Good Market. No 

Cyclones ; poe 4g no Blizzards; no Malaria. 5to 

100 Acres $1,000 to Easy terms. Fruit, Poultry, Milk, 

Grain, Schools, sealer. Roads. Prosperous business place. 
Circulars. » LANDIS, Vineland, N. J. 


Yer COAL TIMBER, AND FARMING LANDS 


for sale, cheap. Send for Circular to ong! eH & 
TOTTEN, Real Estate Agents, Buckhannon, W. Va. 


FOR S AT A BARGAIN. A SMALL 
Fy Farm near Richmond. Apply 


NAT. FRAZER, 1017 Basin Bank, Richmond, 


TRAVEL VIA 


Burlington | emeseiee gta 
Route 


ing Cars, Modern Coaches. 
C.B.& Q.R.R. 




































Sure connections in Union 
Depots at its terminal points, 
with trains from and to the 
East, West, North and South. 
Cheapest, Best and Quickest 
Route from Chicago, Peoria 
or St. Louis to 





DENVER, ST. PAUL, 

SAN FRANCISCO, MINNEAPOLIS, 
OMAHA, PORTLAND, ORE. 
KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 
CITY OF MEXICO, ATCHISON. 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, &c., apply to Ticket Agents 
of eonmecting ee or address 
H. B. STONE, or MOR Pa 
YP. G. M. G.P.&T. A. 
For a Pronouncing Dictionary containing | 32,000 words, 
$20 pages, send 16c. in stamps to Paul Morton, Chicago. 


FOR SALE! 4 BEAUTIFUL HOW 
About 80 miles south of Shout O)mtles south of Plage ula Pa., near railway sta- 
tion, on —— route to the Bom via Norfolk, aud com- 
mandin ew of Delaware Bay. A large 
Deuble flee acony Brick Heuse and Four Acres 
of ground in lawn and garden, with fine and rare Trees 
aud Shrubs. Woul ais0 sell about 16 acres adjourning, 
if desired. The house has about 20 rooms, is heated y steam, 
| —y Sen water closets, laundry, hot and cold water 
cellent water yt a drainage. There 





ist nt ati Ss Stable an arria: Honee, Grapery 
and Greenhouse. For further articulars apply to 
N . S Executor 


L 
307 Walnut be Uiiledclphia? Pa. 


BOTSFORD WAGON BOLSTER SPRING 
Raises spring board only five in- 
ches. Strong,Simple and Durable. 
For sale by dealers or address 
Pomeroy & Pearson, Lockport, N. Y. 


Us S. COOKSTOVE DRIER 


We Bernt Piledee? — 
AM. -$] x On aye, Weight Or Box 0. 


PROMPTLY SECURED. Send for 
P TS book of information on patents, 
trade-marks, copyrights Ac. W.B.Bellows,21 Park Row,N.Y. 


obtained for Mechanical Devices, Com- 
pounds, Designs and Labels. All = 
minary examinations as to patentability 
of es, Write for Terms. 
Lovis BAGGER & Bag Solicitors of Patents, Washington,D.C. 


Information, Advice and Terms for 
procuring Patents in the best manner 
Pineluding Electric cases), sent free on 
application to FRANKLAND 7 eevs. 


Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 
fee Maher & Grosh’s Special Offer this Month. 









BOTSFORD 
WAGON SPRING 
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GOOD NEWS 
To LADIES. 

Greatest Bargains Contes: 
Baking Powder and PREMIUMS, 
For particulars address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA Co., 
31 & 33 Vesey St.. Now York, N.Y. 


FROM MAY ist, 1887, 


Prices for Lake View Lots 


WILL BE AS FOLLOWS: 














ComPaNny 








PORE MOA a snso hess besnhachnndecasn cee $10 each. 
* corner lots. 15 each. 
“ Sand 10-acre tracts......cccccccccssces ‘20 per acre. 


TROPICAL LAND CO., 
P. O. Box 158. Jacksonville, Fla. 


WANTED. 


Fsrm-houseand Farm, equipped and furnished, within 18 
or 20 miles of New York, and within half a mile of a depot. 
Some point on the Erie road preferred. The party desiring 
it wishes to hire the farm fora year with privilege of buy- 
ing. The soil must be fertile, the house and building in 
good repair. A smallrent only will be paid the first year, as 
the property is wanted with a view to purchasing if satis- 
factory. Give full particulars, that is, how many animals, 
if any, on the place, size of the house, number of rooms, 
number of acres of land, near what railroad station, how 
many trainsa day. Address immediately, 


BAKER, 62 West 38th St., N. Y. 


DO YOU KNOW IT? 


HYPOPHOSPHITE or LIME anv SODA is an excellent 
reparation for Consumptives, for Coughs, for 
Ww Veak Lungs, Throat Diseases, Loss of Flesh, 
far. Appetite, and for eyery form of General a 








bilit (2"BE suRE AND GET WINCHESTER'S E- 
PARATION. &1 and S2 per Bottle. Sold by Druggists. 
WINCHEST TER & hemists, 


co. 
Fur St... New York. 


FRUIT EVAPORATORS 
nants iia a tore on FREE 
GOOD BOOKS. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


The Cultivation of| 
the Peach and the 
-| which he treats. The book 
Pear on the Dela-| a 
~ | compr ses, In addition to e 
ware and Chesa |Peach and Pear, a chapter 


peake Peninsula. jon Quince Culture, and the 
By Joun J. Buiacg, M.D. | culture of some of the Nut- 
Price $1.50. bearing trees. With Plates. 











Dr. Black has provided a 
most valuable and practical 
work upon the subject of 





| The Preservation of Fod- 

Silos and Ensilage. der Corn and other Green 
Edited by Dr. Gzonez | Fodder Crops. Bringing to- 
THURBER. | gether the most recent in- 
formation, from various 

chemadianieiianaad sources. Fully Illustrated. 


The author of this book 
has established a world-wide 
How to Handle and | | reputation for Training and 
Educate Vicious | Educating vicious Horses. 
Horses. vad has ne a — 
is , so clearly in this volume 
By Oscar R. GLEASON. that almost any one can ac- 
Price 50 cents. quire the art of mastering 

this noble animal. 


A Guide-Book for all who 

| desire to acquire the accom- 

The Saddle-Horse. ene of horsemanship, 
and who wish to teach their 

Price $1.00. ;snimals how to perform 

| various feats under the sad- 
' dle. Handsomely Illustrated. 


0. JUDD C0., DAVID W. JUDD, Pres’t. 
751 Broadway, New York. 





Shipman Steam Engine. 


KEROSENE OIL FUEL. AUTOMATIC IN ITS FUEL AND WATER SUPPLY. 


PUTS OUT AND RELIGHTS ITS OWN FIRE, AS IT REQUIRES MORE OR LESS POWER. 


Stationary Engine pumps water, saws wood, makes butter. For use of printers, mechanics 
* and manufacturers. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


SHIPMAN ENCINE CO., 92 Pearl St, Boston, Mass. 








ADVE IMB LESING 
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THE 


Mowers & been 


BUILT BY 


Adriance, Platt & (o., 


AT THEIR 


Original Buckeye Works, Poughkeepsie, N.Y, 


have for thirty years been the recognized Standard 
of Excellence in Harvesting Machinery. Wherever 
they have been introduced, they have secured the 
largest sale, and hundreds of thousands of Farmers 
attest that they 


DO THE BEST WORK, FOR THE 
LONGEST TIME, AT THE 
LEAST EXPENSE, 

Their latest perfected machines for 1887 are the 
best they have ever built. Their high standard of 
excellence in material and workmanship, more 
than maintained, making them the cheapest ma- 

chines a farmer can buy. 

Circulars forwarded by mail. 


OFFICE, 165 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK. 


ye 30 DAYS’ 2 RIAL. 








s just as a person 
does with the geet nite — ressure the Her- 
a is heldsecurely day and nig a radical cure 
pay It is easy, ag and — . D. Sent by mail. Cire 
culars free. G@LESTON TRUSS CO., Chicago, Ll, 
Mention this ie 


EW pm 44 Book of beautiful cards, 14 Games, 

12 tr xe 2 a magic 436 Album verses. All for 
a 2c. stamp. ARD CO., Station 15, Ohio. 

i < CARDS FRE ples & our big terms 

to Agents Vewy Send 


r mail. a ree, Basket Hiddea 
Name, 100, 2p biain el elite edge, 10c._ Club 7 packs, 50c. 
RD CO., Meriden, Conn. 


pb A T E a SON" CO." Faient Soliton 

—— 

American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS, 


(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 





ELEGANT SAMPLES,Beautiful Cata- 
logue, Agents’ terms, all for 2c. stamp. 
W.C. Griswold & Co., Centerbrook, Ct. 








Book rich new sam- 











For One or Two ee ca One year, (post-free), 
each. 

Three Subscribers Oné year... ....46. $4, or $1.33 each. 

Four Subscribers one year........ .$5, or $1 -25 each, 

Five Subscribers one year......... $6, or $1. 20 each. 

Six Subscribers One Year... 2.000000 $7, or $1.17 cach. 

Seven Subscribers one year.... ..... $8, or $1.94 each. 


Fight Subscribers one year . .$9, or $1.12 each. 
Ten or more Subscribers, (post-free), 
Only $1 each, 

(A free copy to sender of club of 20 at $1 each.) 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


° ie . 
American Agriculturist. 
INGLISIL EDITION, 

Ordinary Pages. $1.00 per line ( agate), each insert’on, 

Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Puge—§$1.50 per line. 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page—$2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion, 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


GERMAN EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages. 10 cents per line, each insertion. 
Second Cover Page, 15 cents per line, 

Page next to Reading and LastCover Page, 20 cts. per line, 
No advertisement taken for less than $1. OU each insertion. 
{2 No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
751 Broadway New York. 








